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CORN FLOUR. 


“Patent” brand is their best quality— 
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BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


SUCH AS 
‘Sick Headache, Constipation, 
_ Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
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directions. 
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By Mr. CONGREVE’s COMMISSIONER, 
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and fifty other weekly papers. 


Read MR. G. T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, &c. 
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I.—THE CUBAN QUESTION FROM FOREIGN POINTS OF VIEW. 








| phBreekens \ 





bert: 


From Amsterdammer.| From Aladderadatsxh.} 
THE CHO‘CE, WHAT ABOUT THE POOR CUBANS ? 














j fy 


: (a = 
From Neue Glithlichter.] The Editors of the paper which published this cartoon were thrown into prison and the papers suppressed. 
Uncie Sam: “Oh, I can fill that place much The wording of the Cartoon was as follows: “‘If Spain doesn’t behave better, Uncle Sam will 
er!” c Pe 


thrust her into the dog-catcher’s cart, take her to the pound, and then drown her. 





MAS 











From Kladderadatsch.] : From Aladicradatsch.} 
UNCLE SAM, THE PHILANTHROPIST! A CRIT:CAL S.TUAT‘ION. 





HisToRY OF THE MONTH IN: 


II.—THE FAR EAST. 
(1) RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 








7 — 
[April 2. From Fudy.] [March 30. 
COULD HE EAT A BUN? THE JAP IN THE BOX. 


Russia: “One is no use to me—I must have the basket !” 


From Moonshine.) 


29.) 
Xe" 5 ¢ : 
From Kladderadatsch.] 
UNPLEASANT FOR THE CHINESE ! 
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substitute 
New York 


FRIENDSHIP AND POLITENESS EVEN WITHOUT FRONTIERS. 
* After you! ” From Jugend.) 
“*No, you go first, if you please !” Russia: ‘“ Now, my little fellow, you really stand alone.” 
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Disordered Liver 


Kutnow’s | DYSPEPSIA, 
Powder | CONSTIPATION, 
Removes §RHEUMATISM, 


id 


WILLOG AHL JO 
aZzIs LOYXxa 


/ the | GOUTY ECZEMA, 
Cause. | GOUT, ETC. 


Samples sent Gratis. 


K U T N OW’ S At the present time the newspapers are filled with an unusual number of 
improve EFrervescenT CaRniesad ‘ advertisements of nostrums asserted to possess properties that make them 
D certain cures for practically all the ills and ailments that flesh is heir to, 
a including may diseases which the most eminent physicians in Europe confess 
themselves unable to find a remedy for. Some of these nostrums are com- 
posed of ingredients which, while not likely to have any harmful effects on 
the system, can hardly do much injury. Others, however, are both worthless 
and injurious, and instead of restoring health, accentuate disease, and hasten 
the coming of death. Now, the preparation we seek publicity for is not one 
of these ‘‘cure-alls.” The diseases mentioned in this list are frequently due 
to the same causes, namely, the presence in the blood and tissue of uric acid 
and other noxious substances. KuTNow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
POWDER remedies these maladies by dissolving the noxious substances by 
which they are produced, and expelling them from the system. KutTNow’s 
POWDER is not a secret preparation, as it is composed of those salts that 
= NS ; # constitute the active principle of the famous Continental mineral-spring 
Hirschensprun : waters, and which are, of course, known to the medical profession. 


The only secret connected with the manufacture of KUTNow’s PowDER 
lies in the compounding, which was discovered only after many years of 
study, experiment, and scientific research. KuTNow’s POWDER is genile, 
palatable, and effective, and a course of it does not involve the expenditure 
of time and money that a visit to the Continental mineral springs requires. 

41, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.G. If the consumption of rich foods, strong teas, coffees, and cocoas, or of 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK. alcoholic beverages, or if indoor confinement or neglect to take proper bodily 
vo Le exercise has caused your system to become choked up with uric acid or 

other impurities, and brought on Gout, Rheumatism, Sluggish Liver, Consti- 














a ‘ len, of Pe ae “ “ 7 
_— pation, or some other stomach, liver, or kidney trouble, a few bottles of 


[ENTERED AT STATIONERS! HALL.) Kutnow’s PowDER will give you greater relief than several weeks of treat- 
ment at the best Continental mineral springs. 


In Disordered Liver, KuTNow’s PowDER, by thinning the bile and rendering it less resinous, stimulates the flow of blood and 
thereby gives relief. In Constipation, KuTNow’s PowDER, acts as a natural stimu'ant to the bowels, not only increasing the 
motion of the intestines, but causing increased excretion from the entire alimentary tract. In Jaundice, KUTNOW’s POWDER 
renders the bile more fluid, thus promoting its flow, and banishes biliousness and precludes any tendency to gall-stones. In Gout, 
Gouty Eczema, and Rheumatism, KuTNow’s Powber restores the tissue formations to their normal state, and so regulates the 
action of the bowels as to modify attacks or prevent them altogether. All inactivity and ailments of the Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys can be treated by KuTNow’s PowDER with satisfactory results, and thus health is restored, lives saved, and constitutions 
strengthened. A course of this powder will make you feel younger, stronger, and healthier. It will make your step lighter, your 
eye brighter, and your head clearer. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS, POST-PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


FOR ONE MONTH from the date of this Magazine Messrs. S. KUTNOW, Limited, 41, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C., will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER FREE and POST-PAID to 
every adult applicant who names ‘“‘The Review of Reviews” when writing and mentions KUTNOW’S CARLSBAD POWDER. 
KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors, Price in Great Britain, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London office. 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘ Hirschensprung ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, ‘‘S. KUTNOW 
& CO., Ld.,” are on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness. Insist on ‘‘ Kutnow’s,” and firmly refuse any 
substitutes, as they are worthless. Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., LIMITED, 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C, 
New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, Astor Place, New York City. 
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WYon’t Wash Clothes. WYon’t Wash Clothes. 


prooxe’s MONKEY BRAND s0a 


FOR KITCHEN TABLES AND Soveaas Serer AND OILCLOTHS. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, ikea Meni Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


wn ae 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. © REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &¢. | 





HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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From Fun.) [April 5. From Fudy.] [March 23. 
READY! THE MEETING IN THE FAR EAST. 
Russia: ‘‘ You can’t pass here !” 
J. Butt: ‘Oh, can’t I? I’ve got to deliver these yearn and I’m going 
to. Our squadron out there will settle the question with you ! ” 


(2) THE POWERS AND CHINA: TWO DIFFERENT VIEWS. 


Is it Peace ? 


thes. 


A Greet - = 
f From Kladderadatsch.] 
(ISH, &¢. | i = THE DIVISION OF SPOIL. 


From Der Floh.) “‘ The sword-fish attack the whale, tear off his living flesh and cause 
THE CHINESE ROUNDABOUT. him to sp.ing up out of the water.” 











History OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 








From Kladderadatsch.] 
THE FATAL WEATHER SIGN. 


If John Bull exerts his influence in one way or another, something 
unfortuna‘e always results for him. 








From Silhouette.} 
“Here, I say, Englishman, k2ep your fingers out of the pie 


(3) BEFORE EASTER. 


1) 


From Moonshine.] " a i Line . 
ROUGH WEATHER. From Fudy.] From ¥udy.) [April 6, 
Sa.issury: “ Half speed ahead !” BROKEN CHINA. MUSICAL CHAIRS. 


(4) AFTER EASTER. 
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HAMILTON’S 
% IRISH HOMESPUNS 


48) Beat THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 

Guaranteed hand-spun and hand-woven from 

cs ure wool only. Th only perfect material for 

Brcling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport and 

ee country wear generally. Beautifully soft, 

light, and warm. Equally suitable for Ladies 

_o or Gentlemen. Prices from 2ld. per yard. 

All goods carriage paid. Perfect satisfaction 

YH guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
ae on application, Address DESK U, 


gy THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 
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Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL, 
~ Pniversall admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
tLe ANING SILVER, ELECTRO PLATE, &c. 


» SOLD TVERYWHERE in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. 








IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES. 
Highest Class Machines. , Noted for Stability. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines free on 
application to the 


ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (3.x. stariey'® co., rea.) 


METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 
4 & 5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157, New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20, Old Bailey, F.C. 


(Repairs Department). 
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Father Ignatius 


writing on 16th February, 








1898, from Llanthony Abbey, states: 


‘*Father Ignatius encloses postal orders for 
the two bottles of Guy’s Tonic sent. Guy’s 
Tonic has been very much blessed by God to 
the Brother for whom it was ordered, and who 
was suffering from almost entire inability to 
eat, Flatulence, Waterbrash, and Sickness.’’ 


The Approach of Indigestion is very insidious. 
The Appetite becomes poor, capricious, or is alto- 
gether lost. Pain, accompanied by Nausea, and 
Flatulence, follows the taking of Food; Nutrition 
being arrested, the Blood becomes impoverished, and 
then appear various Nervous Affections, such as 
Headache, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, 
Hysteria, and the collection of distressing Symptoms, 
to which the name of Nervous Debility has been 
applied. The Liver is speedily involved, and we 
have Constipation, Foul Tongue, Offensive Breath, 
Depression of Spirits, and Sallow Skin, 


Such are the leading Symptoms of Indiges- 
tion. 1t remains for us to indicate its means of cure, 
which are simplicity itself. Regulate the Diet, and 
follow the simple directions as to Hygiene contained 
in the Pamphlet wrapped round each Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic. Take a dose of Guy's Tonic shortly after the 
three principal Meals. 


Guy’s Tonic Does Good, because it has qualities 
akin to the Gastric Juice, and with which it unites 
and so strengthens, that natural and easy Digestion is 
performed. You feel better at once after using Guy’s 
Tonic, you enjoy your food more, and you get more 
nourishment and invigorative force out of what you 
eat. Hence Guy’s Tonic makes you strong, vigorous, 
and cheerful. This is clearly shown in the following 
letter received from Mr. A. EDGE, of Great Paxton, 
St. Neots, Hooton, who writes : 

‘*T am thankful to say that Guy’s Tonic has made me 
feel quite another person. I was very ill when I commenced 
to take it, but I can now eat my food with pleasure, and 
don’t know how to be sufficiently thankful. I always 
recommend Guy’s Tonic, and will continue to do so.” 

New 
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cigar, and cigarette 
through the Biltor 
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ette holder, 1/6. 

<~“ , Yoursending fora 1/6 
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amply emgueeeee 


\"BILTOR" 


_ pipe ‘Briar Root from 3/6, Ordinary, 1/6, including 50 re ES 


TOR LIMITED, 98, Oxford St., London, W. 





Price 
Only 


1 15 as Now 
Ready. 
Of Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 
Or sent privately packed, post paid, on receipt of Postal Order 


Is. 3¢. by Guy’s Tonic Co., 12, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 
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‘*Its food value is double that of Bread made from 
ordinary wheaten flour,’’—LANCET. 
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The nicest thing you 
can take home for 
tea to-night is a... 





It is self-digestive, 
pure and palatable 
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HOVIS BREAD is baked and delivered daily by all 
Good Class Bakers, HOVIS BISCUITS and FLOUR are 
sold by most Grocers and Bakers, or 6d. and 1s. samples of 
Bread and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by 


THE HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd., Millers, 
MACCLESFIELD. 
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Prepared from kola, cocoa, malt and hops. It gives y ML 
* From t! 
strength and energy as a consequence of greater 7 [7 
nourishment. Sold everywhere in 6d. packets, and 9d, © Tho: 


and Is. 6d, tins. 
dainty sample tin offered as free test of merit at 


60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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We direct special attention to the following remarkable 
statements. 

Twelve years ago had scarlet fever, 
which very much impaired my _ hearing, Pe 
ears felt stopped up, tender and sensitive [7 = 
and discharged freely ever since I can} 
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remember, was seldom free from headache, F> Ts 
and the roaring was dreadful. Since I J) Pia 
began using Aerial Medication six months [> ms 
ago, have been entirely freé from head- [7 , = 
ache, noises and discharges have stopped, | 7 From t 


3 
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\\\\ Ny hearing quite restored, can hear sermon 
\\ and conversation which I could not do for 7 
‘twelve years. One would not think I 
had ever been deaf, have lost all those 
stupid ways deaf people usually have.—Miss E. RIcHARDsON, 
Leaf Hospita!, Marine Road, Easthorrne. 
STRANGE NOISES THINGS OF THE PAST. 
I was deaf fifteen years, could not <TR 
hear ordinary conversation, a speech, 
orsermon. After using Aerial Medi- 
cation six weeks could hear every 
word, though sitting right away from 
the speaker ;° now the annoyance of 
not being able to hear conversation, 
what people ask for in the shop, and 
the strange noises in my head, are 
things of the past, my hearing is 
restored and continues all right, though 
I have not used the treatment for over a 
month.—T. BRAIN, 182, Elder Road, Cobridge, Sioke on-Trent. 
MEDICINES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT FREE! : 
To further introduce Aerial Medication, and prove beyond doubt that it 
w'll cure deafness, catarrh, throat, and lung diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send medicines for three months’ treatment free. Consultation by 


appointment only. For symptom form and part'culars, address J. H. : 
Moore, M.D. (U.S.A), Dept. R.I., Bloomsbury, L:ndon, W.C. CA 
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III.—AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 























It yives mA es NY SALWAR : — Pease] | 
"From the South . African Review.) {March rr. Bag EK in A BOAT 


RHODES ADDRESSING THE PROGRESSIVE ARMY. | FO SAY MEFRING CF FAA TUOSE 


« Those are the people we are going to fight. We shall want all our discipline and organisation.” 
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oubt that it 
for a short 
sultation by | 
iress J. H. 
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From ¥udy.] [April 20. From ¥ugend.} 
‘*WELL DONE, GYP!” BRITISH AND FRENCH IN AFRICA. 





FLISTORY 0 
IV.—OTHER EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


From Moonshine.] [April 16. 
From the Melbourne Punch,} x 
AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE ZOLA TRIAL. SIR GEORGE LEWIS AND THE MONEY-LENDERS. 


The Pen is mightier than the Sword (?) 





Tue New Portia; “ Thou shalt NOT have thy bond!” 
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From the Westminster Gazette.] [April 2:. 
THE SHORN SHEEP, 


“What ! all your wool gone again! They’ve clipped you closer than 
ever this year !’ 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY- 


A‘ Derby’ Desk is the Standard for Comparison 


Each one is made under the supervision of the originator; we both 
recommend and guarantee tiem. The Roll-Cover locks entire desk 
automatically when pulled down; full of pigeon-holes and convenient 
contrivances; made in various woods, but in One Quality and Style 


een The Very Best. | 


Prices from £7. As Illustration 42 ins. wide, 30 ins. deep, and 48 ins. high, for 
£8 8s. Better Desks cannot be purchased anywhere, as better a-e not manufactured. 


Specialities in Filing Cabinets 


__-| High-class Appliances 


FOR SAVING TIME, FACILITATING BUSINESS, and 
AVOIDING WORRY. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED— 
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INSPECTION INVITED. > . - 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. Blickensderfer and Oliver Typewriters. 
22 AWARDS. FREE. — Handsome Illustrated ‘‘ H ” Catalogue free to any reader of Review of Reviews, 










(Leicester) Limited, TELEPHONE 317, HOLBORN. 
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KEATING’S 


THE ONLY GUARANTEED 
NON-PUNCTURABLE 
SPEED TYRES IN THE 
WORLD. 


= Rapidly superseding all Tyres 
4 AON-PUNCTRRABLE chat cancuih, Thousands 
3 Pe <ledrr of riders and experts have de- 
Tan, wor : clared them 
THE WONDER OF THE CYCLE WORLD. 


All but the very heaviest cyclists who ride on the very worst roads, should 
have A B Non-puncturable L'ght Roadster or Road Racing Tyres; they 


Save Wreight. Gain Speed. 


They will wear better than any other full Roadster Tyre. They are the only 
guaranteed light Tyres on the market, Don’t take any substitute—write for 
sample section to test. Catalogue. Press Opinions. ‘Testimonials, 


THE AMALCAMATED PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, 


140, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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in preserving blankets and furs 

Srom Moths. Sprinkle well with 

the Powder before putting away. b 

KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
Tins 3d., Gd. and 1/- each. 
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For CYCLES C. Brandauer & Co.’s 
and CARRIAGES CIRCULAR-POINTED 


“DUNLOP JYRES ° e 


A Handsome Illustrated Booklet, First in 1888, SEVEN PRIZE 
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of Pens 
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smoothly as 
a Lead Pencil. 
Neither Scratch 








ne INLOP TYRES,” : Foremost nor Spurt, the Point 
a spss meres i — a being rounded by a specia] 
process. Assorted Samples 

DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., @ Wy vghm ohchany s 
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CARVED Ry OAK HAT AND COAT . (Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). I 
with bevel si ge P ate glass in centre, 
3ft. wide... .. 148.94. 61, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75, UNION STREET, RYDz. 
AC 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
(The Best Furnishing Guide extant) COTTON SHEETS 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 72 in. wide, The | 
‘ 5s. ild., -78. od., 
10s. Od. per pair. T 
Lead 
eT 
— ¥ 
ELEGANT. THREE-LIG M 
WROUGHT - IRON CAN. T 
DELABRA, height 18 in., STRONG IRON BEDSTEAD AND BEDDIN W 
» 3S. 11d. each. complete, with double-woven Steel wire Mattress, got 
Opalescent Glass Tubes for ALNUT, OAK, OR MAHOGANY = SINGLE Wool Mattress in striped tick, Bolster and Feath A 
fitti into sconces in lieu of WEDESTAL WRITING - TABLE, Top lined - with Pillows complete, 6 ft. 6 in. long. ee T 
candles, thus making a pretty Leather and Drawers, Fitted with Locks and Keys. Width 3 ft., 21s, ; 3 ft. 6 in., 268. 6d.: 4 ft., 298. 4:7 T 
flower epergne, 8d. each. 3 ft. wide, £3 15s. ... “so o» 3 ft. 6in., £4 5s. 4 ft. 6in., 375. 6d. Pe A 
BROWN'S sane FIELD GLASSES. al Special TOOTH -ACH 1 4 
Optical Specialities. 3a 
Wo oe ri EY 
a xc nce, pe 
| “i ale fr “Brown, Glasgow,” on eye- CURED INSTANTLY BY i ps 
pe and “Scorer” on top bar. In Strong _ 
ase, 304, post-free in U.K.; 2s, 6d. extra foreign BU NTE > 4 Prevents Decay, Saves Extractic }_ R: 
wees g NEW “CONIQUE” FIELD Sleepless Nights Prevented. J Al 
S003 350, BOs. and ny %0s ee Neuralgic Headache and all Nerve Pains : j TI 
BROWN’S “SUREEA” OPERA GLASS removed by BUNTER’S NERVINE. N ERVI NE | So 
Os 6d 1 a ais, "pecker Walteeps ewig All Chemists, xs. r¢d. 4 Th 
Clock 3 pd nny distant, free, 7s, 6d. eesti { Ww 
ROWN’S POCKET ANER’ » witl r 
*W — and Mountain Scale, 21s., is  eeiedied | a U m4 i LI N TOOTH e 
for value. CS € 
BROWN’S TEACHER’S OPTICAL LAN- . POLISH. ES ‘ 
TERN gives clear 8 to xo feet pictures. Price } Will Purify and Beautify the Teeth with Pearly Whiteness; Polish tx} > A 
THE LECTURER'’S LANTERN, in latest | Enamel; Prevent Tartar ; Destroy all Living Germs ; and Keep the Mou} > T 
improved form, is the ne plus ultra in such an [| in a Delicious Condition of Comfort, Health, Purity and Fragrance. Iti j Pe 
BROWN'S 12LATE PHOTO SET at 244s, | Dt 2 Powder or Soft Paste that will scatter over clothing and soil th : . 
gives results equal to many at double the price. toilet. Price 1s. Sold by Chemists, &c. Tost Free by j ss 
JAMES BROWN, 76, St. Vincent St., Glasgow. A. WILSON, 21, New Park Road; Brixton Hill, LONDON, 8.W. | 
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CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, ! 
INDIGESTION, AND OTHER LIVER COMPLAINTS} ~NEW 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, ant od 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by HAN 





THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD} | ::. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; sold by all Medicine Vendors. 
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Who studies economy in the kitchen should send for 
a copy of Armour’s Cookery Book, gratis and post 
free. It contains a host of valuable recipes for the 
everyday use of 


ROSS, Ltd. 
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“ RUSSELL” WRITING-TABLE in Oak, with panelled 
pa Pe and back, and having numerous fitted drawers, pigeon- 
holes, slides, &e., the saan ean oun — one 
operation, 4 ft. 2in. 
Revolving Chair to match oe ee 
“The ‘Russell’ Table is just the thing for a busy and oft-interrupted 
man.” ?2.S. 


: THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE 


‘ For LIBRARIES, STUDIES, BOARD and COMMITTEE ROOMS 
in the World. 


Tottenham Court Road, Leadon, and Paris 
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The Finest Beverage |s 
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Shine like Patent. Will not act 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF, 


Stout Soles for Winter ee. 


Do. Welted 
Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/ 
Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30/. 


MR. W. T. STEAD, 
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Editor of the Review or REviEws, writes in reference ¢ 
to Norris’s Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th, 2 
1892 :—*‘ I congratul: ate you upon the fit. Your boots : 


are very comfortable.” 
Perfect fit by Post,—Our System. 


Illustrated Price List and Testimonials Fost Free. Send old boot 


for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, £.C. 


BRANCHES : 


8 a 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William See 
55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. 
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wanine NON-INTOXICATING BEER 





The most palatable thirst-quenching, refreshing, 
animating tonic drink producible. 


For every OPEN-AIR WORKER and all employed in Shops, 
Mills, Manufactories, and Mines. 


IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
One 6d. bottle makes 8 galls. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


Sample Bottle Free 9 Stamps, 2 for 15 Stamps. 
NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 
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3 The Best Cure | 
. 
$ For Headache 
3 is that which relieves the 7 
e sufferer immediately, however @ 
& serious the headache may be. @ 
S One of the most wonderful @ 
3 discoveries of modern times, @ 
e strongly recommended by the 3 
e Lancet and British Medical @ 
rs Journal, which obtained the @ 
4 highest award at the Paris @ 
3 Exhibition, 1889, and which @ 
>¢ has a marvellous ins‘antane- 4 
@ F ouspowerofcuringheadacheis @ 
® . 
¢ Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine. 2 
@ It acts as an invigorating tonic 3 
© for the tired body and over- P¢ 
3 worked brain, is pleasant to & 
take and most refreshing, and @ 
is immediately effective in dis- 3 
@ pellingall feelings of weariness, e 
@ Test it, and take care that label rs 
® bears name of Alfred Bishop. & 
3 Of all chemists, 1/1% & 2/-. 3 
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A JEWEL OF 


In choosing a Pen everyone wants the Best—that is, they want the 
“ CALTON” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. Itis the Simplest and Cheapest 
of its kind on the market, and is praised by aJl who use it. We send it 
Complete in Box, with filler and Directions, Post Paid, for 3s, All 
kinds re; speired. JEWEL FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with 16-ct. 
Gold Nib, Iridium Tipped, 5s., Mounted and Chased, 7s. 6d. 


Dept. R.R., JEWEL PEN CO., 58 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, May 2nd, 1898. 
In the great drama of contemporary 
history there are times when there is 
little or no movement on the stage ; 
then, suddenly, as if at a signal from 
some unseen prompter, the scene changes, the stage 
is full of bustling life, and the spectator, watching 
with breathless interest, finds it difficult to keep up 
with the rapidity with which the dramatic situation is 
developing before his eyes, Last month witnessed 
just such a transformation scene in both hemispheres. 


A Good Time 
for 
Newspapers, 


leading actors know of the ré% which they have to 
play is that, under certain circumstances, they will do 
or attempt to do certain things, but should circum- 
stances alter, who can say what will happen? ‘There 
are infinite possibilities of romance in the unforeseen. 
This is true of peace; it is still more true in times 
of war; but still, if the play is to be followed with 
intelligent interest it should be watched, not as 
a mere succession of kaleidoscopic, disconnected 
scenes, but rather as a successive unfolding of the 
design in the mind of the Infinite, whose will 
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MAP OF CUBA SHOWING BLOCKADING FLEET. 


Not for years has there been such a good time for 
newspapers as the last four weeks, and to say that 
there is a great deal for newspapers merely means 
that the public is rushing to obtain seats from which 
they can observe the progress of events. 
When people go to the play, they have 
What . the Plot ysually, even on the first night, a very 
the Play ? shrewd idea as to what is going to 
happen. The plot of the play is as 
atule almost as well known to the spectators as to 
the actors; but the great fascination of the historical 
drama is that we are all in the position of a first-night 
audience, with this extraordinary difference, that the 
actors are as unaware as the spectators as to what is 
going to happen next. The tragedy of the world is 
Mever rehearsed in advance. The utmost that the 


mankind endeavours to read in the interpretation of 
the laws which govern our life. 
Is there any plot in this wondrous 
What the Motifs play? Can we. discern any great 
ordered sequence of events which 
would enable us to gain some clue 
as to the ultimate issue of the performance in which 
the actors of the day are making so brave a show ? 
To many it may appear that there is no clue; that 
everything is a hideous welter of confusion, and that 
there is no plot in the play, and-no dramatist behind 
the scenes. Others, however, think that they can 
discern here and there unmistakable hints as to the 
motif of the great drama. Motifs, we should say, for 
in the progress of the world it is impossible as yet to 
co-ordinate all the various movements which are going 


the Drama ? 





THE REVIEW 


on. before our eyes so as to indicate their precise 
place in the general scheme. What, then, are the 
motifs of this Drama of the World? What is the plot 
of the Play, of which the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei, 
the bombardment of Matanzas, the naval battle at 
Manila, and -the victory of the Atbara are but the 
latest and most picturesque incidents ? 
It would be difficult to forge a formula 
The Elimination which would cover the drift revealed 
Phi fi by these four incidents alone ; but one 
characteristic they all alike possess. 
They all tend to the elimination of the sealed cell 
from the political organisms of the world. The world 
is becoming too small, human society is becoming too 
complex, for any section of the globe, or any race of 
mankind, to be allowed to seclude itself from its 
neighbours. It may seem strange, perhaps paradoxi- 
cal, to some ; to others it may seem but a new illustra- 
tion of the old law by which He maketh the wrath of 
man to praise Him, that this month of war and 
rumours of war should be nevertheless, but have 
brought us, with all its blare of trumpets and roll of 
drums, nearer the realisation of the ideal of human 
brotherhood. It is possible that scientific man- 
slaughter on the largest scale may be but a grim 
object-lesson as to the reality of the truth which was 
stated long ago in the old Book. We are all 
members one of another, and if one member suffers, 
all the other members suffer with it. 
But was it not more than an object- 
lesson? Does it not tend to 
indicate that, in spite of all the 
reluctance, the timidity, the doubts 
and the misgivings of mankind, the Supreme Law is 
compelling all the members of our race to abandon 
the policy of isolation, and to progress towards the 
ideals of increased and closer co-operation over 
continually increasing areas of territory? There is 
_ much to be said in favour of the independent develop- 
ment of isolated national cells, jealously secluded 
from their neighbours by impassable barriers of space, 
of prejudice, of religion, or of law. There was a stage 
in the history of the race when the isolation of the 
cells was essential to the health and the growth of 
the organism. But all recent history, especially the 
history of the last month, attests the fact that the 
era of isolation has passed. We are now entering, in 
the twentieth century, upon an epoch of universal 
world-wide inter-communication which, when seen by 
the eye of faith, appears to prefigure the universal 
triumph of the principle of human fraternity and the 
solidarity of the race. 


The Passing 
of 
an Epoch. 


OF REVIEWS. 


This is obviously the most con- 
spicuous feature of the news from the 
Far East. The Chinese Wall, that 
great symbol of the era of the sealed 
cell, is going down on all. hands with a rapidity so 
great as to be somewhat bewildering. One day it is 
Corea, that hermit of the planet; the next day it is 
Manchuria ; the day after it is first one then another 
great province of China itself that is being compelled 
to enter into living union with the rest of the world, 
There has been some friction in the process, and the 
development of feelings the reverse of fraternal between 
the nations engaged in the operations of levelling the 
wall ; but, on the whole, who can deny that the rivalry 
and distrust of the co-operating workers has forced 


Chinese Wall. 


the pace at which the work was being performed? It 


was Germany’s grasp of Kiao Chau which precipitated 


the Russian seizure of Port Arthur, and that in its 3 


turn brought about the British occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei. 
: It would no doubt have been desir- 


Is the able if the European nations could 


Worse Better 
than the Best? 


ideal spirit of fraternal co-operation. But had such 
a compact existed, it is tolerably certain that the 


fraternal co-operators would have achieved much less 7 
in the way of opening up China than they have done [7 


when they were inspired by feelings much less ideal. 
Competition is the soul of business, and nations will 
face far greater sacrifices and take much heavier risks 
when driven by fear or hatred of each other than they 
will when actuated solely by an altruistic desire to 
promote the welfare of mankind. Hence, if the great 
Thaumaturgist behind the scenes did desire to force 
the maximum quantity of Chinese territory and the 
maximum number of the Chinese themselves into 


organic union with the rest of the body politic, it is 


difficult to see how He couid have devised a machinery 

more effective than the far from ideal congeries of 

conflicting forces which have been let loose on China 
in our time. 

2 The policy of the open door some 
shortsighted and ill-informed critics 
have declared to be discredited, 
because, forsooth, Russia, having 

agreed to Talien-Wan being an open port, treats Port 

Arthur as a naval stronghold. This is much as if, 


The Victory 
of 
the Open Door. 


because we permit the American liners free access to f 
the docks of Southampton while forbidding them to (7 
anchor in the great naval arsenal of Portsmouth, |) 





have met together in the spirit of 
brotherly love, and have formulated 7 
a joint plan of operations in China based upon an | 
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THE PROGRESS 


‘we were to be accused of shutting the United 
States out of the South of England. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is the policy of the open door 
which is triumphant all along the line. Russia 
has no more been proof against the malady of 
Protection than our fellow-subjects in the Colonies 
and our own kinsmen in the United States ; but, not- 
withstanding her tariff, Russia has opened more closed 
doors to the commerce of the world than any other 
Power but Britain. Until the Russian sword beat 
down the Turkish scimitar, no British ship could 
show its flag in the Black Sea. Until the Russian 
troops had crushed the power of the Turkoman, the 
only trade that was free in the heart of Central Asia 
was the trade of slaves. Russia is but true to her 
secular mission in opening up by the metalled high- 
way the vast undeveloped regions of Northern Asia. 
Russia, no doubt, like every other Power, first of all 
thinks of her own interests. But Cobden long ago 
pointed out with the sure instinct of a Manchester man 
that in the interests of trade and commerce nothing 
was to be so much desired as the imposition of the 
strong Russian rule over all the anarchic, barbaric 
and exclusive Asiatic powers which stretched from 
Constantinople to Peking. So obvious is this that, 
had we but known our true interests as a nation 
of shopkeepers, we should have made it one of the 
leading objects of our foreign policy to have facilitated 
by every means in our power the rapid development 
of Russian rule, and the rapid extension of Russian 
railways throughout the whole of the zone which 
even our Government recognises as belonging to her 
legitimate “ sphere of interest.” 
Nevertheless if our policy to Russia 
How had been dominated by brotherly love 
Hostile Tariffs 2 : 
Help Trade, 2nd commonsense instead of an in- 
sane jealousy and suicidal antipathy, 
the immediate effect would have been to retard 
This Mr. Balfour himself 
admitted when in defence of his policy he pointed 
out that the result of Russia securing the lease of 
Port Arthur was to precipitate in many directions the 
opening up of free commercial intercourse throughout 
the whole of Central China. The same remark applies, 
although to a less extent, to the action of Germany at 
Kiao Chau. No doubt the Germans will use their 
paramount position in the province of Shantung in 
order to secure preferential treatment for German 
manufacturers and German producers as against those 
of England or any other country. They cannot do 
more than what they already do within the limits of 
the German Empire; yet Germany, notwithstanding 
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all the talk of German competition, remains to this day 
one of our largest customers. Again, to quote Mr. 
Balfour, commercial interests are likely to radiate 
from Kiao Chau in all directions through the province 
of Shantung, and where commercial interests go, 
although they may be German in the first instance, 
they are certain to be British in the second. Nor is 
it reasonable to complain, if Germany undertakes the 
burden of the difficult and dangerous task of opening 
up the great Chinese province, that her merchants and 
traders should be allowed to have the first pull. 
Certainly, if she had not the chance of thus 
adversely handicapping her rivals, Germany would 
have taken no action. Hence, whether it is against 
England’s empire or against England’s trade, the 
jealousy of our rivals leads them to take action which 
inevitably redounds to our benefit and increases 
our business. 
No one can regret more than I do 
Making the Best the seizure of Wei-hai-Wei, nor have 
Wei-hai-wei. I hesitated to express my regret in 
the strongest terms. But, after all, it 
is possible that its occupation represents the very 
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minimum of mischief possible under the circumstances. 
The Russians, of course, dislike it, if only because it 
was a hostile act intended as a menace, and I share 
their dislike. But Ministers are only mortal men, and 
they have to depend for their existence as a Ministry 
upon the support of a Party which from of old has 
been demented on the subject of Russia. Nothing 
but mischief would have followed from an acute out- 
break of Russophobia, culminating in the weakening 
or the overthrow of the Government. If such an anti- 
Russian agitation had gained ground amongst us, 
there is no knowing what imbecility or criminality the 
English Government might have been forced to 
adopt. By the occupation of Wei-hai-Wei Ministers 
-may probably argue that they have damped down 
the Russophobist agitation without committing the 
country to anything serious. Nothing, it is evident 
‘from Mr. Balfour’s speech, can be further from the 
Ministerial intentions than to undertake the fortifica- 

tion or occupation in force of Wei-hai-Wei. 
They will stick up the Union Jack, 

A Case of 2 ; : , 

the Union Jack furnish it with a corporal’s guard, 
and a and that will be the end of it. Now, 
Corporal’s Guard. ¢ om the Russian point of view, this 
is not a bad arrangement. The one thing the 
Russians dread most of all is the presence of the 
Japanese on the mainland of China. To substitute 
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the Union Jack and a British sentry in an urforti- 
fied harbour in place of a fortress garrisoned by 
eighteen thousand Japanese troops, and bristling with 
guns, is not a bad exchange from the Russian point 
of view, especially as the Russians are quite shrewd 
enough to be able to appreciate the convenience of 
having Britain thus committed to a policy of partition, 
It may, therefore, be hoped that after a time England 
and Russia may resume those friendly relations which, 
as Sir Edward Grey remarked in his excellent speech, 
are only possible if there is “frankness and good 
feeling on both sides,” and if the English Government 
is determined to strain every nerve in order to 
obtain it. 
Of course, the memory of the mis- 
The. jontne Case chief which was done by the theatrical 
sicinic fiasco of the occupation of Cyprus 
warns us that it is playing with fire 
to endeavour to “save the face” of your party by 
striking a stage attitude of defiance in the direction 
of your neighbour. But there is this difference 
between Cyprus and Wei-hai-Wei: Cyprus was 
occupied when the Russians were smarting with the 
sacrifices of a great war, and were bitter with 
resentment at being partially deprived of the fruits 
of their victories. In the present case, the Russians 
have made no sacrifice, and they have retains not 
only the fruit, but the usufruct of everything that they 
desired. In the case of Cyprus it was England who 
played the shuffler and the sharper, whereas it would 
seem from the despatches that this 7é/ has now been 
usurped by Count Mouravieff. If anything were 
wanted to allay Russian irritation it would surely be 
supplied by the humour of the suggestion said to have 
been made last month by the Sultan, that Russia 
should give him a guarantee of his Asiatic posses- 
sions as the guid pro guo for Turkey’s consent 
to the appointment of Prince George as Governor 
of Crete. So superb a joke as this Turkish certifi- 
cate of the real value of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion might reconcile a grimmer diplomatist than the 
Muscovite to the presence of the British flag, with 
a corporal’s guard, at the deserted harbour of 
Wei-hai-Wei. 4 
The defeat of the Mahdi’s army on 
ositnn Up the Atbara by the Anglo-Egyptian 
of force under General Kitchener is 
the Soudan. another event that is telling in the 
same direction as the scramble for the Chinese 
market. For nearly fifteen years the Soudan 
has been hermetically sealed to outside civilisation. 
The Mahdi during all that time has afforded those 
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who still cherish hankerings after the sealed cell 
stage of society ample opportunity of studying 
the results of a reversion to the earlier type. These 
results have not been such to excite any wish either 
for its continuance or its extension to other fields. 
Even France, jealous as she is of every movement 
that we make upon the Nile, was unable to refrain 
from congratulating us heartily in the name of 
humanity and civilisation over the hard won victory 
which broke down the last military obstacle to the 
advance to Khartoum. Here again in the African as 
in the Asiatic continent it is the ill-feeling which 
prevails between the rival nations which has spurred 
us on to break down the Mahdi’s power. But for the 
jealousy of France it is probable the Sirdar’s march 
would have been indefinitely postponed. As on the 
East Coast, so on the West Coast, it is the rivalry of 
the French and English which has given such an 
impetus to the opening up of the vast and fertile 
Hinterland in which, even to the present day, human 
beings are used instead of coin as the currency of 
trade. All these international jealousies and rivalries 
may be of the devil, but if so, then it would seem 
that in rolling the old chariot of Progress along 
there would be precious little speed on_ the 
machine unless the devil was the stoker. That 
perhaps, after all, is the best justification for his 
existence. 

The Battle of Atbara, by which the 


The "ge way was cleared to Khartoum, was, 
Atbara. as Mr. G. W. Steevens, the brilliant 


correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
remarks, “a clean jointed, well oiled, smooth running, 
clock-work, perfect masterpiece of a battle.” If such 
things must be, and they appear to be part of the 
indispensable hangman’s work of the world, it is better 
that they should be done expeditiously and effectively, 
but I confess I have great difficulty in waxing enthu- 
Siastic over the carnage. Mahmoud had some ten 
thousand men in a strongly fortified position, into 
which for several hours we hurled an incessant rain 
of shell, at the close of which we carried the position 
at the point of the bayonet. Scotchmen, Englishmen, 
and Egyptians vied with each other which could be 
first through the zareba, and then as to who could 
do the most deadly work with the cold steel. 
From twenty-four to twenty-six minutes a fierce 
fight went on, hand to hand, man to man. It was, 
said one correspondent, as if we were in a hive of 
hornets, but in less than half an hour the last 
Dervish was bolting across the desert, and the 
Victory was ours. Then, when the smoke and 
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dust cleared away, a ghastly scene met the view. 
Mr. Steevens says :— i 

There were black spindle-legs curled up to meet red- 
gimbleted black faces, donkeys headless and legless, or 
sieves of shrapnel, camels with necks writhed back on to 
their humps, rotting already in pools of blood and bile- 
yellow water, heads without faces, and faces without any- 
thing below, cobwebbed arms and legs and black skins 
grilled to crackling on smouldering palm-leaf. 
Three thousand lay thus dead in the desert waiting 
for the vultures. In all the hideous spectacle nothing, 
however, was more horrible than the discovery of 
whole rows of natives who were chained together, 
and who had been compelled by the Dervishes to 
fight in the first trench. They fell, smashed into a 
bloody compost by shell-fire, along with fellow- 
victims equally innocent with themselves—-the unfortu- 
nate camels and donkeys tethered within the lines, 
among which the bursting shells played terrible havoc. 
Mahmoud was taken prisoner, and 
comported himself sturdily before his 
captors. ‘ Why have you come into 
my country ?” said the Sirdar, “I 
am a soldier like yourself,” he replied, “ and, like you, 
I must do as I am told.” Our total losses were over 
five hundred killed and wounded. Of the English 
troops engaged, the Camerons had two officers and 
ten men killed, and forty-six wounded. One of 
the officers, Captain Urquhart, who was shot at the 
same time as Captain Findlay as they were leaping 
across the trench into the zareba, left a landed estate 
with a fortune of £6,000 or £7,000 a year to Mr. 
H. H. Champion, formerly leader of the London 
Socialists. As his men stooped to pick him up, he 
said, “ Never mind me, my lads! Goon, Company F !” 
Piper Stewart of that Company F leapt upon a knoll 
and played “The March of the Cameron Men” when 
the place was rushed. A hailstorm of bullets pelted 
around him, but he kept the bagpipes going till the 
last moment, when he fell dead with seven bullets in 
his body. Two characteristic remarks are chronicled 
by the Daily Telegraph correspondent. The Egyptian 
troops, the handiwork of Rudyard Kipling’s hero, 
the non-commissioned officer, “ What’sisname,” who 
“ made a black man white, and made a mummy fight,” 
fought as well as any Briton in the onslaught. 
Everyone was loud in his praise of their valour, but 
the most significant testimony was a remark which 
Tommy Atkins passed after the fight: “These bally 
blacks after all can fight a bit, you bet.” Probably no 
collocation of words could convey more tersely or 
more effectively the respect with which the British 
soldier regarded the prowess. of his dusky comrade. 
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The other remark chronicled by the correspondent 
adds a slight ray of relief to the gloomy picture, 
On Thursday night, before the battle was fought’ on 
Good Friday morning, he was stepping softly through 
the sleeping camp, when he overheard 

a sentimental Seaforth Highlander say to a comrade, 
“ Ah, Tam, how mony thousands there are at hame across 
the sea thinking o’ us the nicht.” “ Right, Sandy,” replied 
his chum ; “and how many millions there are that don’t 
caread——. Goto sleep, you fool.” And silence again 
fell upon that corner of the square. 

The victory of the Atbara clears the 
way to Khartoum, but no advance 
can be made upon the river until 
the rise of the Nile after midsummer, 
which supplies the Sirdar with a navigable highway 
into the capital of the Soudan. The Mahdi is 
expected to make his stand atOmdurman. Should he 
share the fate of his lieutenant, steamers may probably 
be sent southwards to see if the road is clear to 
Uganda. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is reported to have said 
that the skeleton in his cupboard is the fear that 
Kitchener may get to Uganda from the north before 
he is able to approach it from the south. At present 
the odds seem heavy in favour of Kitchener, but Mr. 
Rhodes also is looking up. There is good reason for 
believing that he will not return from London until he 
has achieved the object upon which he has set his 
heart in the shape of a Government guarantee for 
the extension of the Bulawayo railroad to the southern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. 

Mr. Rhodes’ return to England to 
attend a meeting of the Chartered 
Company, fresh-from his victory as 
leader of the Progressive Party of 
the Cape, was a notable personal triumph. The 
meeting, to which 35,000 shareholders of the Chartered 
Company were summoned at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, broke the record of all previous city meetings. 
The hotel was simply besieged, and hours after the 
meeting was over great crowds waited for Mr. Rhodes 
to finish his lunch, in order to escort him in triumph 
to the offices of the Company. As the Chartered Com- 
pany has not paid one farthing dividend, and the 
object of the meeting was to authorise the raising of a 
further capital of a million and a quarter for the develop- 
ment of the great territory which is called after Mr. 
Rhodes, there can be no doubt as to the genuineness 
with which those most concerned “ believe in 
Rhodes.” At the meeting there was not a dissentient 
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voice, and Mr. Rhodes’s singularly vigorous and 
characteristic discourse was received with enthusiasm. 
What Mr. Rhodes had to say was, in brief, that he 
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believed in Rhodesia, and believed in the value of 
the Rhodesian scrip, which, as the territory acquired 
self-government, would become the first charge upon 
the revenues of the colony. He talked as usual 
about his schemes and his ideal of united South 
Africa, about the Overland Road from the Cape to 
Cairo; in short, he revealed himself once more in 
his unique character of a millionaire who has got 
ideas, a practical man of the world, a statesman, a 
founder of empires, who combines in his own person 
the characteristics of both youth and of age. In him 
there is both the young man who dreams dreams and 
the old man who sees visions, united in the middle- 
aged man who has spent his life in converting his 
ideals into realities. 

In South Africa the fret occasioned 
by President Kruger’s reactionary 
policy continues, much to the advan- 
tage of the Progressive Party outside 
the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain appears to have 
harped upon the word suzerainty, whereas all that he 
needs to do is to see to it that none of the very few 
and well-defined conditions limiting the independent 
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sovereignty of the Boers shall be impaired. Suzerainty [7 
is a word which we use merely. to indicate that the [ 


Transvaal is not absolutely in a condition of a sovereign 
state, free to make treaties, levy war, and enter into 
alliances without our leave and sanction. That is 
what we mean when we say suzerainty, but the Boer 
being suspicious sees behind the word a felonious 
desire to filch away his chartered right to govern 
wrong. Hence, if Mr. Chamberlain were a wise 
map, he would never mention the word suzerainty, in 
order that he might the more effectively secure the 
thing which the word means. President Kruger, 
however, has made so many bad blunders in alien- 
ating the most sensible and intelligent of his own 
people that not even from this Colonial Office 
blunder about the word suzerainty will he be able to 
reap much advantage at our cost. 

Sir Alfred Milner continues to do his 
work extremely well. He has managed 
to settle the European difficulty in 
Basutoland without firing a shot. He 
has visited the Orange Free State, and left golden 
opinions behind him on the mind of the people of 
that little Republic, who are more than half disposed 
to join the customs union with the British colonies, 
deserting on that occasion only their alliance with the 
Transvaal. The Colony of Natal has distinguished 
itself by offering as a free contribution to the 
Imperial navy 12,000 tons of coal per annum, 
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om the understanding, of course, that the warships 
will call at Durban to receive the coal, which is the 
free gift of this public-spirited Colony. The offer 
has been cordially accepted, and will be remembered 
to Natal for righteousness in the days which are to 
come. The Governor of Natal has been calling 
attention to the dangers of posgible collision between 
the handful of whites and the multitude of blacks 
who form the enormous majority in all the 
South African States. I hope that the danger 
of a race-war is exaggerated; but with the natives 
multiplying and increasing on all sides as the 
result of the introduction of the British peace into 
South Africa, we shall have to undertake our 
duties as Captains of Industry to some purpose 
if we are to avoid a very serious trouble in the near 
future. The story that 10,000 Fingoes have agreed to 
go north with Mr. Rhodes to supply labour to the 
settlers in Matabeleland is an illustration of what may 
be done. where personal confidence is established 
between the white man and the black. When we 
took the Fingoes over there were only 20,000 all told. 
To-day they number more than 220,000, and they are 
not the only tribe who are increasing and multiplying 
in South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain has for the moment 
abandoned his design of adding 2,000 Zulus to the 
West African legion ; but the sooner a native African 
army is available for the maintenance of peace and 
the defence of our frontiers the better. 


The Obsequies 
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the last island in the West Indies there will disappear 
from the stage of the history of the world the romantic 
and stately figure of the Spanish conqueror of the New 
World. The spectacle of the decline and fall of one 
of the great world empires of modern times is fraught 
with many lessons for those who have succeeded to an 
even greater empire than that which Spain ever knew. 
The Spanish governing class appears to have gone 
rotten. The sentiment of public service has largely died 
out among the youth who count their descent from the 
men whose heroism and whose valour light up with 
somewhat lurid grandeur the history of the sixteenth 
century. Little more than 400 years have passed 
since Christopher Columbus laid the foundation of 
the Spanish Empire in the New World, and already 
we are summoned to the obsequies of Spanish 
dominion in the Western Hemisphere. It has fallen 
as we in our turn shall fall if we ever forget that 
empires are permitted to exist, not for the glory of the 
Imperial race, but for the benefit of their subjects. 
The exit of the Don from the Western 


Enter a half of the world is, however, a com- 
New World : 
Power. paratively small import compared 


with the advent of the United States 
as a war-making, conquering power. Hitherto in 
international broils Brother Jonathan has been a 
Quaker. Henceforth we shall have to reckon with 
him as a man of war. As I have set forth at some 
length elsewhere, there is no doubt as to the genuine- 
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ness and intense enthusiasm for humanity which has 
launched the United States upon its new career; but 
the motive which has set the United States in battle 
array is of less import to the world at large than the 
fact that a new fighting factor has been added to the 
forces with which sovereigns and statesmen have to 
take account. The significance of this will be much 
more vividly realised in Europe a few months hence 
if, as at present talked of, the American navy should 
endeavour to seize the Canaries, or even to establish a 
naval station in the Mediterranean. The Old World will 
be much better able to appreciate the Monroe doctrine 
on the day on which the American flag flies upon one 
of the Balearic islands than it has been heretofore. 
mie bei The immediate significance of the 
that outbreak of the war has been to 
“All ye are increase the price of bread through- 
Bree. out Europe. Wheat in this country 
has gone up to 50s. a quarter, and above a price 
which it has never touched for many years, The 
addition of a penny to the price of the four-pound 
loaf is one of those means of illustrating the kinship of 
men and the solidarity of the world which goes home 
to the most sluggish intellect. Because Spain and the 
United States cannot agree as to the way in whicha 
mixed million of blacks and whites and browns have 
to be governed in a tropical island, hundreds of 
millions of men and women who have nothing to do 
with the quarrel find the purchasing power of their 











SENOR SAGASTA. 
(The Spanish Premier.) 
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hard earned wages. mysteriously but inexorably 
diminished, Nor is bread the only commodity the 
price of which has gone up. as a consequence of 
Uncle Sam’s. resolution to administer justice at the 
sword’s point. We are but at the beginning of things, 
for until now, although it has -been declared, war has 
not practically begun. In a month or two, when the 
opposirig forces come into real collision, we shall have 
many other reminders of the unity of the human 
family and the near neighbourhood of all the races of 
the earth, 

Meantime, one of the most cheering 
features of the month’s events has 
been the manifest growth of the race 
sentiment in the United States. The 
significant utterance of Mr. Olney, Mr. Cleveland's 
Secretary, the able lawyer who certainly did not spare 
England in his conduct of the Venezuelan dispute, 
encourages us to hope that we are on the verge of 
realising our much cherished ideal. Much as every 
one in this country deplores the war, there is a general 
feeling that it will not have been an unmixed evil if 
it should result in making the two branches of the 
English-speaking race better acquainted with each 
other. It will at least enable our kinsmen across 
the sea to appreciate some of the difficulties of 
carrying Out a disinterested policy, without causing 
their good to be evil spoken of. It is a long 
row which the Americans will have to hoe before 
they will be. able to put through this Cuban 
business, and the experiences which they will gain 
in establishing free institutions in communities 
beyond the sea may perhaps make them regard with 
more charity the shortcomings of other fallible mortals 
who have preceded them in the same thankless task. 
Meantime British Ministers and British Consuls every- 
where in Spain and her colonies are charged with 
the protection of Americans and American interests, 
And everywhere the Spaniard hoots the Englishman, 
whom he declares is the ally of the Yankee. So he is, 
although he is neutral. But if Spaniards attack our 
Consuls we may cease to be neutral. 

As soon as the President had signed 
the Resolution the Spanish Minister 
at Washington applied for his pass- 
ports and retired to Canada, where 
for the present he remains. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, offended at the uncompromising language of 
the Resolutions passed by the Senate, did not avail 
themselves of the three days’ grace offered for a reply, 
but sent General Woodford his passports before he 
had time to deliver the Ultimatum of his Government. 


Anglo-America. 


War! 
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MAJOR-GENERAL MILES. 


(Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Army.) 


The American Government decided that the action 
of Spain was equivalent to a declaration that the two 
countries were in a state of war, and an American 
fleet was at once ordered to undertake the blockade 
of the western half of Cuba. It was understood 
to be a pacific blockade, and the captains were 
under orders not to attack the Spanish positions on 
the Cuban coast. They began with an excess of zeal 
by capturing some Spanish vessels which had received 
no notice of war. These prizes were taken to American 
ports, where their arrival elicited much unthinking 
enthusiasm at first, which was rapidly tempered by 
grave misgivings when it was discovered that Spain 
the Accursed had announced her intention of allowing 
American ships one month’s notice before subjecting 
them to the penalty of seizure. 
The immediate effect of the blockade 
The was to diminish the quantity of food- 
lrg stuffs reaching Havana from over 
sea. Cuba at peace is fertile, but 
Cuba as it is to-day, desolated by years of civil war, 
cannot even raise sufficient food to provide rations 
for its own population. For months past the city of 


Havana may be said to have lived upon goods im- . 


ported from the United States. That supply is now cut 
off, In short, Cuba is in much the same position which 
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we should be in if we were at war with a European 
Power sufficiently strong to establish an effective 
blockade of our principal seaports. We should be 
a huge beleaguered fortress, whose surrender to 
starvation would be merely a question of time. 
Unfortunately, however, the Americans cannot apply 
this drastic measure to the Spanish in Cuba for 
the simple reason that they are but a minority of the 
population, and the relief of the majority is the 
avowed object for which the Americans are making 
war. The blockade must of necessity inflict much 
more hardship upon the unfortunate Cubans than 
upon their Spanish oppressors ; yet if it comes to be 
a campaign of starvation, it is not the Spanish 
garrison that will be the first to feel the pinch of want. 
The pacific blockade, therefore, however effective it 
might have been if all the inhabitants of Cuba had 
been hostile, is manifestly impossible when the chief 
effect of the blockade is to deprive your friends 
and allies of the means of subsistence. It was 
therefore determined to hurry up the despatch of an 
expeditionary force which should bring armies to the 
insurgents and victuals for the reconcentrados. 

Matanzas was selected as the port 
of landing, and the first shots ex- 
changed in the war were fired when 
the American flagship Mew York 
entered the bay for the purpose of ascertaining 
the position of the Spanish batteries. There was a 
brisk cannonade on both sides at about 2,000 yards 
range. The American gunners made good practice, 
while the Spanish artillery failed to secure a single hit. 
As usual, 
when big 
guns are used 
against earth- 
works, little 
damage was 
done that 
could not be 
speedily re- 
paired, and 
according to 
the Spaniards 
the only life 
lost. was that 
of one mule. 
Negro regi- 
ments. wal} 
be used as 
much as pos- 
sible, and it 


An Expedition 
to Cuba. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON, 


(In Command at Key West.) 
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COMMODORE DEWEY 





(Commanding U.S, Fleet in the attack on Manila.) 


is thought that a sufficient number of “ salted” men can 
be recruited in the Southern States who will be able 
to snap their fingers at Yellow Jack. But to throw 
10,000 men ashore at Cuba while there are 80,000 
Spanish troops in full possession of the western half 
of the island, and without having first defeated the 
Spanish navy, is a somewhat hazardous enterprise. 
The necessity, however, of providing some subsistence 
for the reconcentrados, to say nothing of the need of 
satisfying those who are impatient for something to 
be done, and done at once, has probably overridden 
the more prudent councils of those authorities who 
recommended that no landing should be attempted 
until October, when the rainy season is over, and 
then only after the Spanish fleet had been disposed 
of and the United States was in a position to land 
fifty thousand men upon the island. To send an 
expeditionary force into Cuba at the very beginning 
of the rainy season will cause, according to the 
army and medical authorities, death to from 35 to 
50 percent. of the troops. 

The Spaniards at first seemed to 


me — manifest no desire to accept the 

of American challenge. They believe 
Campaign. ‘that their garrison in Cuba is abun- 
dantly sufficient to hold out against any forces that 
the Americans can send to the island. Cuba, indeed, 
is off their hands now, and it is no longer a source 
of expense. 
their Eastern fleet in the first battle. 


They have lost the Philippines and 
They can 
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concentrate their attenticn upon their navy, which 
they can keep in cottonwool on this side of the 
Atlantic, merely employing it for the purpose of 
keeping Uncle Sam on the tenter-hooks of suspense, 
The difficulty of coaling at the other side of the 
Atlantic is one which the Spaniards do not wish to 
face. They prefer to leave that annoyance to their 
enemies, The Spanish plan of campaign, so far as it 
is understood at present, is to keep up a perpetual 
alarum, to hold their fleet in readiness to strike a 
heavy blow without giving any information where the 
blow will descend. They are strong enough to 
practically banish the American flag from European 
waters, and therewith for the time they may be content, 
At the moment of writing the fleet which sailed from 
Cape Verde Islands has not been heard of, but when 
last seen it was heading westward. Whether or not 
these Fabian tactics will succeed depends upon how far 
the excitable American populace in the great cities 
can be induced to remember that impatience at 
certain crises is only another word for treason. As 
for Spain, it looks as if the loss of Manila would 
speedily be followed by the downfall of the dynasty 
and the installation of a Weyler Dictatorship. 
The difficulty of coaling your fighting 
a ships is one which this war has 
Coaling Stations, brought into strong relief. It has 
frequently been observed in these 
pages that the Americans would never appreciate an 
alliance with Great Britain until they embarked 
upon a war, or founded an empire over the seas, ‘Then 
they would discover that they had no coaling stations 
anywhere, and that they would not be able to obtain 
coal at any price unless they were in alliance with us. 
A fighting alliance with Great Britain would give the 
United States nation a coaling station in every sea, 
whereas, at present, we are bound to enforce the laws 
of neutrality, and can only provide the warships of 
belligerents with sufficient coal to enable them to 
reach their nearest port, and that only once in three 
months, If the American ships that destroyed the 
Spanish fleet at the Philippines had been unable to 
seize the Spanish coal depot at Manila, they would not 
have been able to fill their bunkers at any place nearer 
than the Sandwich Islands. If they cross the 
Atlantic to carry the war into the Spanish waters, they 
will experience the same difficulty. It must not 
be forgotten in considering the fvos and cons of the 
proposed alliance that the other Powers might not 
unnaturally feel somewhat dismayed if John Bull and 
Uncle Sam were suddenly to agree to pool their fighting 
forces for common use against a common foe, The 
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Americans will have a much bigger army when they 
have come out of this war than they had when they 
went into it. Should any real emergency arise, it 
would be easy to obtain an effective fighting force in 
a nation which responded to the President’s appeal 
for 125,000 volunteers by the enrolment of three- 
quarters of a million citizens willing and anxious to 
serve in the ranks. 
War, no matter how benevolent, is 
ae very costly. To enable the President 

Sinews of War, tO Carry out the behests of Congress, 

the Ways and Means Committee of 
that body has framed a Bill which will provide for 
an increase of taxation amounting to £ 20,000,000 per 
annum. The details are as follows :— 

Fermented liquors, 35,000,000 dols. ; tobacco, 15,000,000 
dols.; cigars, 5,000,000 dols. ; dealers in tobacco and 
cigars, 5,000,000 dols. ; stamp tax on documents, tele- 
grams, etc., 30,000,000 dols.; stamp tax on wines, 
mineral waters, etc., undetermined. Tonnage tax on 
vessels engaged in foreign trade, 2,000,000 dols. The 
tax on fermented liquors is increased from 1 dol. to 2 dols. 
per barrel. Proprietary medicine and similar prepara- 
tions, perfumery, cosmetics, etc., are taxed. 

The tonnage tax on foreign ships has been abandoned, 
but the other imposts stand. 4 100,000,000 are to 
be issued in three per cent. bonds, and £ 20,000,000 
in certificates of indebtedness. Less than half of this 
money, judiciously expended, would probably have 
enabled the United States to clear the Spaniards out of 
Cuba without the loss of a single life ; but of the destiny 
that rules over the affairs of nations it may be said as 
Ibsen remarked of Nature, “ it is not economical.” 

Almost the same time as the United 
States Congress was discussing the 
best method of increasing taxes, the 
House of Commons was listening to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s exposition of the 
most amazing Budget of recent times. Last year the 
Treasury received in round numbers £116,000,000 
sterling, and realised a surplus of over three millions 
and a half, of which two and a half millions have 
been appropriated for the building of public offices 
and the completion of the South Kensington Museum. 
If taxation had remained precisely as it was, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach calculated that he would have 
had this year a surplus of 41,786,000. He, there- 
fore, decided to reduce the unmanufactured tobacco 
duty by 6d. per pound and manufactured tobacco by 
4d, per pound, reducing the percentage of moisture 
in both cases from 35 to 30 per cent. The 
net result of this, it is calculated, ought to be to 
reduce the price of tobacco by jd. an ounce, so that 
any one smoking six ounces a week would find him- 


The British 
Budget. 
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self 6s. 6d. in pocket at the end of the year. In 
addition to the reduction of the tobacco duty, which 
wipes off £1,120,000 of the estimated surplus, 
£225,000 is sacrificed in a reduction of one per cent. 
on the legacy and succession duties, in the case of 
persons who are also liable to estate duties. At the 
same time property of less than #5 annual value is 
exempted from land tax. £100,000 is lost by 
extending the abatement of taxation now allowed on 
the income tax, from £400 on a diminished scale 
up to £700. £150 will be allowed off an income 
of £500, £120 off an income of £600, and £70 
off £700. This leaves the Treasury with a balance 
in hand of £280,000. 


As the French elections will have 

The taken place a week before this 
French - , OO 

Elections. number is published it is idle to say 


anything concerning the prospects 
across the Channel. M. Zola’s sentence has been 
quashed by the Court of Cassation on the technical 
question as to the right persons to initiate the prosecu- 
tion. He is therefore to be tried over again, and 
this time surprises are promised which will not make 
the position of the army chiefs more pleasant. The 
fact seems to be that the army is officered almost 
exclusively by Conservatives and Clericals, who are 
Catholic, not because they believe in the dogma of 
Catholicism, but because the priest seems to be an 
indispensable support of the gendarme. He is, in 
short, a gendarme ina cassock. Anti-Clericalism may 
revive, but at present it is paralysed. In its place we 
have anti-Semitism—an ugly exchange. Must the 
civilisation of the West perpetually oscillate between 
two rival detestations, and’ only be able to exorcise the 
hatred of the Pope by the hatred of the Jew? 

The envoys of the Fourth Estate are 


The beginning to insist upon their right 
Foreign Press 24: ‘ ‘ 
Association. tO recognition in the countries to 


which they are accredited. The 
inaugural dinner of the Foreign Press Association, 
which was held on April 28th at the Savoy, was not 
only a brilliant social success. It was something of 
a portent in the internationalisation of the world. 
The Newspaper Correspondent is the Ambassador of 
the Democracy. He manufactures the opinion to 
which it is the function of the regular ambassador 
to give effect. It is difficult to overestimate his 
importance or to measure his influence for weal 
or for woe. Mr. Smalley, for instance, may easily 
counteract the best efforts of Sir Julian Pauncefote. 
The correspondent of the Associated Press in London 
can do more for peace or war than Colonel Hay. 











DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


April x. Special performance at the Royal Theatre, 
fa -in aid of fund to. increase the 


cia Navy. 
E ishe -third birthday. of Prince Bismarck. 

. Cour de Cassatjon in. Paris quashes the 
Seine Assize’s condemnation of Zola and 
M. Perreux. 

4. Stoppage of South Wales coal industry ; 
190,000 men idle. ‘ 
Election of Boards of Guardians for London. 
5. Natal Government notifies Colonial Office that 
it wall supply, free of cost, 12,000 tons of 
. ‘Steain coal to the ships of the Royal Navy 
calling at the Port of Durban. 
China agrees-to French-demands. 
6. = at Cardiff on the South Wales coal 
tra 
Election for the Folkething in Denmark; 
Radical majority. 
7 South Wales collier delegates meet. at Cardiff 
and demand a ten per cent. rise in wages. 
Cruiser Hermes launched on the Clyde. 
8. Victory at Atbara in the Soudan; Mahmud 
taken prisoner. 
g. Spain offeres an armistice to Cuban insurgents. 
1x. Presidént McKinley sends his Message on 
Cuban affairs to Congress. 
Annual Conference of National of 
Teachers at Cheltenham. 
Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party at Birmingham, 

. Mr. Byrnes, the ;Attorney-General, succeeds 
Sir H. M. Nelson as Premier of Queensland. 

. Annual Convention of Irish Landlords held in 
Dublin. 

The Queen receives President Faure at Nice. 

Resolutions by the Foreign Committees re- 
ported to both Houses of. Congress at 
Washington, on the President’s Message 
regarding Cuba. 

The Sirdar, with Staff, arrives at Berber. 

The British South Africa Company issues a 
repo-t covering the last two years, 


b 


Union 


14. 


—— 6 


Meeting of Colliery Masters and Men at 
vardiff. 
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15. Conference of Peers, at Dublin, to consider the 
Local Government Bill. 
Queen of Spain contributes a million pesetas 
for the increase of the Spanish Navy. 
16. The United States Senate passes a resolution 
recognising the Republic of Cuba, 
17. Signor Crispi png Deputy for Palermo 
by 1,175 votes to 29) 
18, Bust of Lord Randolph Churchill unveiled in 
the Corridor of the House of Commons. 
19. The United States Senate and House agree on 
a joint Resolution regarding Cuba. 
Serious Colliery Accident at Whitwick, 
Leicestershire ; 39 lives lost. 
20. President of the United States signs joint 
in of Congress and the Ultimatu:n 
to 
Gouna of the Spanish Cortes at Madrid. 
Destruction by fire of Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle 
at Newington Butts. 
The Spanish Ambassador at Washington asks ; 
for his passports. ( 
21. General Woodford is notified by the Spanish 
Government that official relations between A 
Spain and: United States are broken off; he 28, Spanis! 
leaves Madrid for Paris. havit 
Departure of squadron at Key West for Havana. go-May 1. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes re-elected a director of the Ame' 
Chartered Company. i in wi 
25. Mr. Sherman, United States Foreign Minister, 
resigns and is succeeded by Mr. Day ill 
Opening of Photographic Society’s Interna- a 
tional Exhibition at Crystal Palace. MR. DAY (NEW FOREIGN SECRETARY, U.S.) 
Rev. 1S H, Turner appointed Bishop of Bed- ‘ April x. M 
for tion, 
26. Motion impeaching Count Badeni in Austrian 27, Bread riots in Italy. yw. Mr. Di 
Reichsrath carried. 28. Second Reading in the Reichstag of a Measure ment 
Meeting of the Miners’ Federation at West- to regulate Commercial Relations between 13. Sir E 
minster. German and British Empires. in E; 
27. Miners’ Federation of Great Britain votes 2). War Revenue Bill passes the House of Repre- Mr. L 
41000 to the Miners of South Wales and a sentatives at Washington. Cuba 
grant of £500 per week for four weeks, 30. Royal Academy Banquet. Lord C 
The Plague reaches Calcutta. Grea 
The Paris arrives at New York. Mr. M: 
of d 
Prim 
The War. ce ur,-i 
April 22. President McKinley’s proclamation of & _of th 
the Blockade of the North Coast of Cuba Sir Ph 
issued. Man 
Capture of Spanish ship Buenaventura by 20.. Sefior 
nited States cruiser Nashville. Mad 
President McKinley signs the Bill passed by retaii 





DESTROYED BY FIRE ON APRIL 20TH. 


Congress to call out the Volunteers. 

Marshal Blanco declares Cuba to be in a state 
of war. 

23. A call for 125,000 Volunteers issued in the 
United States. 

24. Royal Proclamation at Madrid declares a state 
of war in Spain, and gives American vessels 

wae J days to leave Spanish ports. 

The House of Representatives at Washington 
passes a Bill to Increase the Regular Army 
to 61,000 men. 

25. The Senate of the United States declares a 
state of war has éxisted with Spain since the 
21st inst. 

Proclamation of Neutrality issued by British 
Government ; war-ships to leave British ports 
within 48 hours. 

26, Spanish vessels in United States waters ordered 
to leave United States ports by May rst. 
Exchange of Mails between United States and 

‘ Spain stopped. 

Mexico announces observ; ance of strict neu 
trality, 

27. United Masaes Eastern Squadron leaves China 

for Manila. 

Declaration of Neutrality issued by the F rench 
Government. 

Spanish Finance Minister introduces his Wat 
Budget. 

Bombardment of Batteries at Matanzas. 

Lieutenant Rowan, United States Infantry, 
lands in Cuba to confer with the Insurgents. 

Capture of a Spanish steamer carrying food- 
supplies to Havana 
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ADMIRAL VILLAMIL,. 


(Commanding Spanish Fleet.) 


28, Spanish Fleet leaves St. Vincent, Portugal 
having proclaimed its neutrality. 

3o-May 1. Naval battle off Manila between the 
American and Spanish squadrons in the East, 
in which Spain suffered a total defeat. 
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SPEECHES. 


April r. M. Manau, at Paris, in the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, on the Zola Case. 
. Mr. Dillon, at Glasgow, on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland now before Parliament. 
. Sir E. Grey, at Hartlepool, on British Policy 
in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Mr. L. Courtney, at Tywardreath, on the 
Cuban Question. 

Lord Charles Beresford, at York, on China and 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Macnamara, at Cheltenham, on the danger 
of drawing a hard and fast line between 
Primary and Secondary Instruction. 

. Mr. Hoar, at Washington, on the Settlement 
_of the Cuban difficulty. without War. 

Sir Philip Magnus, at the Society of Arts, on 
Manual Training. 

Sefior Sagasta, to the Spanish Cortes at 
Madrid, on the Determination of Spain to 
retain the Sovereignty of Cuba. 


JOHN D. LONG. 
(Secretary of Navy, U.S.A.) 


April 1. 


DIARY FOR APRIL. 


. Colonel Hay. (United States Ambassador), at 
the Mansion House, on the Relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
on the future of the Chartered Company. 

. Mr. Asquith, at the Mansion House, on 
Criticism. 

. Mr. H. Gladstone, at Cambridge, on the United 
States and Spain. 

. Dr. Clifford, at Bloomsbury Chapel, on Chris- 
tianity in Great Britain. 

Mr. Bryce, in London, on War and Democracy. 


——eoe—— 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


Royal Assent to Greek Loan Bill and 
Public Buildings Expenses Bill. 

Considered: Irish Tithe Rent Charge and the 
Pupil-Teachers System. 

5. Duke of Devonshire makes a Statement as to 
the position of Her Majesty’s Government in 
China, and of the negotiations with the 
Chinese Government regarding Wei-hai-Wei. 


House of Commons. 


ApriLr. Committee of Supply: consideration of 


Civil Estimates with reference to the Post 
Office and the Telephone Companies ; speech 
by Mr. Hanbury. Muzzling of sheep dogs 
considered, 

4. Mr. W. Redmond addresses questions to Mr. 
Goschen regarding a seaman-gunner punished 
for wearing shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Mr. Redmond called upon to withdraw from 
the House for persevering in asking questions 
on the subject. 

Second reading of Prisons Bill, which was 
referred to the Standing Committee on Law. 
Speeches by Mr. T. P. O’Connor,- Mr. 
Asquith, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. Burns, and 
others. 

Second reading of Private Procedure (Scotland) 
Bill. 


. Statement by Mr. Balfour that Great Britain 
had demanded a lease of Wei-hai-Wei to 
equalise Russia’s acquisition of Port 
Arthur; this had been agreed to by China. 
Discussion, in which Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. 
Courtney, Sir C. Dilke, and Sir Edward 
Grey took part. 

House adjourns to April 18th. 

. Parliament reassembles. Questions asked Mr. 
Balfour as to this country’s neutrality in the 
event of war between the United States and 
Spain. 

House discusses the Civil Service Estimates. 

. Vaccination Bill discussed by Sir W. Foster, 
Sir W. Priestley, and Mr. Chaplin; Public 
Education by Mr. Lloyd-George, Sir John 
Gorst; and Sir W. Harcourt. 

. Discussion ‘on Corn Sale Bill, which on a 
division is lost. 

. Mr. Balfour says that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. had_ received assurances from the 
United States Government that it would 
abide by the Declaration of Paris which 
forbids privateering. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Budget for the year. 
. Questions on contraband of war. 
Distress in Iréland: Mr. Dillon’s motion of 
adjournment negatived. 
Discussion on Civil Service Estimates resumed. 

. Bill to Provide for the Treatment of Habitual 
Inebriates brought in by Sir M. W. Ridley. 

Second Reading of Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill. Speeches by the Attorney-General, Sir 
R. Reid, Sir E. Clarke, and others. Debate 
adjourned. 

. Discussion on ‘and rejection of the Victoria 
Embankment Extension Bill. 

Committee of the whole House on the Local 

-Government (Ireland) Bill. 

. Irish Local Governnient Bill—Committee. 

. Discussion on-Postage of Periodicals, 

Irish Local Government Bill—Committee. 

licy in the East. Speeches 
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others. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT. 


(In Command of Troops destined for Cuba.) 


OBITUARY. 


April x. Arthur Orton (Tichborne Claimant), 62. 
Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 91. 
ag Capper, journalist, 84. 

Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, at Allahabad, 8r. 
. Dr. Jules Worms, 69. 
8. Hon. Hamar Bass, M.P., 55. 
Rev. Charles B. Greatrex (Lindon Meadows). 
9. Marquis of Exeter, 48. 
. General Henry Man, 82. 
. Rev. John Jenkins, D.D., LL.D., 84. 
Cardinal Taschereau, Archbishop of Quebec, 78. 
. Edward Kennedy, 28 years Secretary Early 
Closing Association, 75. 
. Viscount Oxenbridge, 69. 
. Alfred Cock, Q.C. 
. Colonel Sir V. D. Majendie, 61. 
. Caleb Wright, 87. 
Sir Frederick A. Milbank, 78. 
. P. H. Calderon, R.A., 64. 


Other Deaths Announced. 


Mr. T. R. Tufnell ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. Delane ; 
Major-General T. Clerk ; Mr. W. H. Bingham 
Cox; General Sir Henry I. Warre, K.C.B. ; 
Mrs. Hilda Gamlin ; M. Charles Yriarte ; Captain 
B. C. Urquhart ; Mr. Henry Stanforth Patteson ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Brooke; Captain C. 
Findlay ; Mr. Samuel French; Major-General 
W. P. Collingwood ; Mr. J. H. Nelson; Captain 
F. F. Ramsay; Rev. J. Buttenshaw ; Countess 
of Shaftesbury ; Signor Cesare Parenzo ; Professor 
Buchler ; Sir John Wod@head ; Dr. James Paul ; 
M. Jules Marco; Baron Lisle; Mrs. Sigerson ; 
Gustave Moreau ; Mr. George Parsons Lathrop : 
Dr. F. Krapf von Liverhoff; Major Kemp; 
Major Donovan; Sir James Bain; Mr. James 
Routledge; Mrs. Henry Blount; Dr. Henry 
Marshall, M.R.C.S.; | ae sre Vautier; Sir 
Henry Mitchell; Earl of Caledon; Dowager 
Countess of Desart; Rev. M. Woodward. 


¢ 


MORRO CASTLE, HAVANA. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


UNCLE SAM, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF AMERICA. 


“It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.”—GEORGE WASHINGTON. - 


“The highest attribute of American citizenship, as I conceive it, is the exercise of sobez, dispassionate judgment. It is a distinc- 
tively American quality to act unflinchingly in accordance with the dictates of what we believe to be duty.”—PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 


subject of a Character Sketch. This month I select 

another continental entity in the United States of 
America, now for the first time actively exercising the 
functions of Lord Chief Justice of the New World. I 

sely select this method of dealing with the Topic 
of the Month, because it enables me to deal with the 
great national movement, which has culminated in war 
with Spain, from the most sympathetic point of view. 
It is a much pleasanter task to represent your subject 
as he appears to himself at his best moments, rather than 
to attempt to fill the painful and invidious office of 
a judge charged with the scientific analysis of all the 
mixed motives of a composite population. 

In this Sketch I shall not make any pretence of being 
impartial or judicial. What I set myself to do is to enable 
my readers to see and understand how the other section 
of our common race is feeling and acting, not from the 
point of view of a Spaniard, or of a neutral, but from the 
standpoint of the Americans themselves. It is far more 
important to understand how a nation thinks and feels 
in a great crisis, than to weigh its actions in the scales 
of our individual judgment, especially when that judgment, 
asin the present case, cannot pretend to be impartial. 
Our interests are too great, our sympathies too strong. 
It is better, therefore, to fall back upon the Golden Rule 
of the Character Sketch, and frankly forswear any 
pretence of being other than a photographer of the 
American people as they seem to themselves at their best 
in this critical moment of their national evolution. 

Whatever the outcome of the present war may be, there 
is no doubt that we are face to face for the first time 
with a new figure in the drama of contemporary history. 
We have to reckon with Uncle Sam in a crusading 
mood, Uncle Sam militant; Uncle Sam on a liberating 
mission beyond his frontiers ; Uncle Sam, in short, under- 
taking at his own charges, not merely to pronounce 
decrees as Lord Chief Justice of the New World, but also 
to execute them by the force of his own armed hand. 
A notable figure, truly, and one which may well seem 
portentous in the eyes of sovereigns and statesmen of the 
Older World. 


I—* FIGHTING THE LORD’S BATTLE.” 


“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,” and 
whatever else may be in duubt one thing is “certain sure.” 
Never since the world began has any nation ever been 
more absolutely convinced that it is right than are the 
United States to-day. Therein we recognise the note of 
our kinship. These Americans are veritable chips of the 
old block. _Mr. Smalley, who saw President McKinley 
on the day in which he proclaimed the blockade of Cuba, 
reports : “ Not a shadow of a shade of doubt as to the 
justice’ of his cause remains in his mind. So convinced 
is he of the righteousness of his cause that he seems to 
find a difficulty in believing that all Europe should not 
also think war on Spain to free Cuba a righteous thing.” 


bo a year I made the United States of Europe the 


Alas! that such innocence should be destined to so rude a 
disillusion. It is the natural optimism of the ingenuous 
youth, who thinks every one must support the right, “ it is 
so clear!” After a time the youth grows older, and 
discovers that it is not by any means sufficient for the 
right to be clear to command the support of those who 
have a vested interest in the wrong. He then makes his 
book for the opposition of the accursed, and goes on his 
way more confidently than ever, secure in the blessing of 
the Eternal. 
FROM “CROMWELL TO CROKER. 


Of this, our own Cromwell, the great predecessor of 
President McKinley in West Indian war against Spain, 
is the most conspicuous type. When, in 1655, he launched 
the English fleet against the Spanish possessions in the 
West Indies, he wrote to his admirals : “ The Lord Him- 
self hath a controversy with your enemies; even with 
that Romish Babylon of which the Spaniard is the great 
underpropper.. In that respect we fight the Lord’s 
battles.” 

Mr. McKinley and his Ministers may not use the same 
simple dialect as the Puritans, but they are none the less 
convinced that they are “ fighting the Lord’s battles ” in 
prosecuting their controversy with Spain. This convic- 
tion is so universal and so intense, that the newspapers 
chronicle in terms of sympathetic admiration the resolve 
of Boss Croker and Tammany Hall to raise a regiment 
in New York for the purpose of assisting in the work of 
delivering the Pearl of the Antilles from the abomination 
of Spanish misrule. 


NOT A WAR OF CONQUEST. 


There are some persons ill-informed as to the facts 
who imagine that Uncle Sam is impelled to undertake 
the liberation of Cuba by a secret hankering after the 
annexation of Spanish territory, or by the corrupt 
intrigues of the money power. There is not a particle 
of fact to justify either suspicion. The truth is just the 
other way about. The dread of having to annex Cuba 
as the result of their intervention has been the chief 
deterrent to earlier intervention; and so far from the 
money power having got up this war, there is no fact more 
frankly recognised on all sides in the States that the 
whole weight of the money power was thrown into the 
scale against intervention. 


STRUGGLING AGAINST DESTINY. 


The form in which intervention in Cuba was finally 
approved affords the best proof of the anxiety of the 
American people to close the door decisively upon the 
possibility of annexation. The President on April rth 
asked for authority to intervene to stop the war “and to 
secure to the island the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment capable of maintaining order and observing its 
international obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity 
and the security of its citizens as well as our own.” The 
House of Representatives responded at once to his 








. HE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


demand, pass- 
ing a resolution 
by 322 to 19 on 
April 13th ; but 


although the re- . 


solution was 
drafted on the 
lines of the Pre- 
sident’s demand, 
there was a sig- 
nificant varia- 
tion in the terms 
of the mandate, 
as shown by the 
italicised — pas- 
sages and the 
omission of all 
definition of the 
qualities to be 
demanded ~ in 
the Cuban Go- 
vernment :— 

Resolved—That 
the President is 
hereby authorised 
and directed to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba to the 
end and with the purpose of securing permanent peace and 
order there, and establishing, dy the free action of the people 
thereof, a stable and independent Government of their own in 
the island of Cuba ; and the President is hereby authorised and 
empowered to use the land and naval forces of the United 
States to execute the purpose of this resolution. 

But even this demand went too far for the Senate—which 
is usually described as the headquarters of intemperate 
Jingoism. 

VETOING ANNEXATION IN ADVANCE. 

The Senate refused point blank to authorise the 
President to take any steps whatever to establish any 
kind of government in Cuba. It limited ‘his mandate to 
the recognition of the Cuban Republic and the expulsion 
of the forces of Spain from Cuba and Cuban waters. A 
conference was held between the Senate and the House 
which resulted, after prolonged disputing, in the passing 
of resolutions which omitted all reference to the setting 
up of any government, stable or otherwise, in Cuba ; it 
refused even to recognise the Cuban Republic, and 
approved of the Senate’s addition to the mandate of the 
following very emphatic declaration :— 
~ That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or contro] over the 
said island except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination, when that is accomplished, to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people. 

This declaration, passed by both Houses and signed by 
the President, is as emphatic a disclaimer of annexa- 
tionist proclivities as could be made by any nation. 

NO MONEY IN THE WAR. 

The evidence as to the fact that the money power was 
almost unanimous against intervention may be found.in 
every speech in Congress and in every newspaper in the 
land. It was the constant cry of the war party that the 
President was being held back from intervention by the 
financial interests to whose campaign fund he owed his 
election. Mr, Hanna, with all the bankers and million- 
aires of the country. at his back, was held up to public 
odium as the chief opponent of war. When Mr. Thurston 
made his great speech in the Senate, which made even 
the Senators weep, he declared :— 

Mr. President, against the intervention of the United States 
in this holy cause there is but one voice of dissent. That voice 


From the New York World.) 
IS THIS OUR BID FOR PEACE? 


is the voice of the money-changers. They fear war. Not 
becausé of any Christian or ennobling sentiment against war ang 
in favour of peace, but becaus? they fear that a declaration of 
war, or the intervention which might result in war, would have 
a depressing effect upon the stock market. Mr. President, I do 
not read my duty from the tickcr ; I do not accept my lessons, 
in patriotism from Wall Street. 
MONEY A PEACE POWER. 

The New York Board of Trade sent out a circular 
appealing to Congressmen to sustain the President in his, 
efforts for peace. One of the Congressmen, a Mr. Freeman 
Knowles, of South Dakota, replied, roundly charging the 
writers of the circular and the moneyed class with 
subordinating honour and liberty to monetary profit :— 

You talk about the ‘‘ people.” Whom do you mean by the 
people? You evidently mean those of your own class who read 
their duty from the stock ticker, and whose god is the almighty 
dollar. For the real people of this country, those who produce 
the wealth which your class absorb, you care just as much as you 
do for the reconcentrados of Cuba, whom you would gladly see 
exterminated rather than see the stock gamblers lose their 
margins. . . . How your godly bowels do yearn for peace in 
Cuba! How you do fear lest a few Spanish butchers shall bite 
the dust! But have you ever passed any ‘‘ resolutions” that 
these unspeakable iniquities going on in our midst shall cease? 
In conclusion, I will be entirely frank with you. I am for war. 
The peace and safety of the American people demand that the 
Spaniard shall be driven off the continent. This end should 
have been accomplished twenty years ago, and would have been 
had it not been for men of your class, 


THE IMPOTENCE OF THE MILLIONAIRES. 


In like strain the New York Yournal of April 7th 
denounced the i 


‘ peantic pence THE C @OUNTRY'S Howor 


‘aia — MUST BE 

A gigantic pool, la 
composed of = fAINEO 
close to the Sm 
President, and Ze A Mal, 
furnished with 
exclusive _ inside 
information, un- 
doubtedly exists. 
This band of com- 
mercial _ pirates, 
who are juggling 
with a nation’s 
honour for the 
enrichment of 
themselves, . have 
their paid agents 
at the Spanish 
Court and in the 
Cabinet-room of 
the White 
House ! 

So horrible was 
a complete reali- 
sation of this 
terrible fact, 
forced upon even 
the most unwilling 
mind, that the 
people of New 
York stood 
appalled. 

Uncle © Sam, 
therefore, after 
being much 
baited for his 
subservience to 


From the New York Journal.) 


Mark Hanna: “Now, that’s shorter and 


more to the point.” 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


the money power, feels not a little proud that on this occa- 
sion at least he has shown the world that the millionaires 
are as powerless as ninepins against the will of the people. 

A French paper declared the other day that every one 
should sympathise with Spain, for Spain was a Fatherland, 
whereas the United States was only a Syndicate. The 
consciousness that he was robbing this sarcasm of its 
sting has had not a little to do in ministering to the 
extremely unctuous rectitude of our kinsfolk on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Did ever the mens conscia recti of 
John Bull himself more complacently revel in the contem- 

lation of his own exceeding virtue than does Uncle Sam 
in the following fairly typical leader in the New York 
World of April 3rd ? 

A WAR WITHOUT A PRECEDENT. 

The war which now seems inevitable between Spain and the 
United States will be, on our side, the only war in modern 
times which one nation has accepted for the sake of pure 
humanity and for the benefit of a foreign and oppressed nationality 
in whose independence it had not one single sordid interest. 

The Russian war against Turkey in 1877 was purely in the 
interests of an extension of Russian power, just as the inter- 
yention of the European Powers which prevented the complete 
overthrow of Turkish rule in Europe was dictated solely by the 
selfish interests of these Powers. 

But our interest in Cuba is as unselfish and as altruistic as that 
which rescues an overworked horse from a cruel driver or which 
checks and punishes cruelty to children. We have neither fear 
of Spain nor hope of Cuba. We should not consent to 
annexation on any terms, and the slightest semblance of a 
protectorate would be a burden which we would assume most 
unwillingly. We have nothing to gain except the sense of duty 
done and the approval of our consciences for putting an end to 
the barbarities of Spanish rule in Cuba. But if it is necessary 
for that purpose we are willing to spend more money than Spain 
could borrow and put forth more military power than Spain has 
ever possessed, finding our only reward in the verdict of history 
that bor once a war in the interest of freedom and humanity had 
had no taint of greedy and selfish calculation. 


11—THE TURKS OF THE NEW WORLD. 

It is easy to shrug the shoulder at this outpouring, and 
still easier to recall the story of the Pharisee who went up 
to the Temple to pray, and could find nothing better for 
which to thank his Creator than that he was not as other 
men are, and especially not as this publican. Nations, 
like individuals, act from mixed motives, and it would 
have been more 
seemly, no 
doubt, if the 
World, when 
taking such 
credit for the 
unadulterated 
altruism of the , 
Americans, had 

nh less un- 
charitable in its 
references to the 
Russian War for 
the liberation 
of Bulgaria. 
Certainly the 
pulse of human- 
ity beat as high 
in Moscow in 
1877 with a pure 
and disinter- 
ested passion 
of self-sacrifice 


> AE 
From the New York World.] 
SPAIN’S ‘*SENSE OF JUSTICE.” 


as it has done 

in New York 

this year. 

When we re- 

member the 

poverty of 

Russia and 

the fighting 

strength of the 

Turks, and 

compare them 

with the wealth 

of the United 

States and the 

paralysed con- 

dition of Spain, 

the balance 

does not seem : 

so heavily in “/* - ih 
favour of the \ 
altruistic hero- 
ism of the New 
World as to 
warrant this 
New York sneer at Russian enthusiasm. 


RUSSIANS AND AMERICANS. 


Of course there is no real comparison between the 
heroic crusade of the Russians twenty years ago—a 
crusade which cost them one hundred thousand lives and 
£100,000,000—and the expedition of police undertaken by 
the Americans in Cuba. Nevertheless the motive in both 
cases was the same. To the American the Spaniards 
are the Turks of the New World. They came into it 
very shortly after Constantinople succumbed before the 
Ottoman horde, and they are going out of it a little before 
the Turks depart across the Hellespont. 

The wholesale massacres of Armenia and of Bulgaria 
may outdo in horror the wholesale slaughter that has gone 
on in Cuba, but in the last three years the Spaniard has 
slain more than the Turk. As the Russian is to the 
Turk in Armenia so is the American to the Spaniard in 
Cuba. Each brooks no interference in what is practically 
her own backyard. The United States are, however, 
more free to deal with their recalcitrant neighbour than 
Russia is to correct the Turk. But hitherto the United 
States have done nothing. 

WHEREIN THE AMERICANS ARE TO BLAME. 


So far from feeling called on to defend them for inter- 
vening to-day, they stand sorely in need of an apologist 
for their inaction during all these years. Certainly, if we 
had been in their place, we should have cleaned the 
Spaniards out long ago. It is probably a consciousness of 
this fact, and a sense of remorse for his extreme 
tardiness in intervening, which makes Uncle Sam incredu- 
lous as to the possibility of any one disapproving of his 
action at the eleventh hour. He ought to have interfered 
long ago, and he knows it. But now, at least, no one can 
blame him when he reluctantly but resolutely accepts the 
arduous and costly duty of executing vengeance upon the 
transgressors. 

When the full cup runneth o’er 

And mercy can endure no more, 
When He who vainly proffered grace 
Comes in His vengeance to deface, 


then let the Spaniards beware! There are old scores of 
long standing to be wiped off, and this time the slate is 
to be wiped clean. 


‘ox 
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~ “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget !” 
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AN ENGLISH 
ANALOGY. 

Uncle Sam 

De feels as Mr. Glad- 
stone felt in 1876; 
fas the heart and 
conscience of 

_ Britain felt when 
*the news of the 
Bulgarian _atro- 
cities appalled 
the world. It was 
not merely the 
horror of the 
news that thrilled 
England.. It was 
the horrible con- 
sciousness _ that 
we had all these 
years been help- 
ing~ the Turks. 
Uncle Sam shares 
the same feeling 
about *the Spa- 
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niard. He also has been holding the 
candle to the devil. It is true that he 
can console himself by reflecting that | 
he accorded a generous hospitality to 
the Cuban Junta, which, taking a hint -+-= 
from the famous Moscow Panslavonic _ 
Committee of twenty years ago, ran 
the revolution from New York, that _ ° 
filibusters without end sailed from his ~ 
ports, and that the American press 
did its best to encourage the insur- 
gents struggling, and rightly struggling, 


, pb Sete 

to be free. But all thetime UncleSam “£ p? PS A 
knows that as a Government he has 
been on the side of the oppressor all 

the way through. 


HOW UNCLE SAM HELPED SPAIN. 


The Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate blurt out the brutal 
truth in their Report when they say :— 


There has been no real neutrality by this Government through- 
out the entire business. To the contrary, Spain has been the 
customer of the people of the United States, who have sold her, 
with technical ‘lawfulness, everything that she has required, to 
repress by such processes as we have indicated, a people struggling 
against tyranny for their liberties. To prevent the insurgents 
from buying or exporting at all, while Spain has bought and 
exported to the extent of her requirements, the navy and revenue 
vessels of the United States have.been diligently and successfully 
employed. It has been stated, and we believe with entire cor- 
rectness, that’ this vigilance and policing of the seas by the 
United States in favour of Spain and against the insurgents -has 
cost this Government more than 2,000,000 dols 


A MONOPOLY OF INTERVENTION. 


No wonder, then, that the whole nation, rejoicing at an 
opportunity of making up to the Cubans for these years of 
antagonism, has plunged with the impulsive eagerness of 
a remorseful conscience into the present war. Senator 
omg expressed the universal conviction when he 
said :— 


4 The time for action has, then, coms. No greater reason for 
it can exist to-morrow than exists to-day. “Every hour’s delay 
only adds another chapter to the awful story of misery and death. 
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THE RISING TIDE, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Only one power can intervene—the United States. Ours is the 
one great nation of the New World, the mother of American 
republics, She holds a position of trust and responsibility 
toward the people and the affairs of the whole western hemisphere, 

The attitude of the United States toward the present question 
has been based upon the right of intervention and the intention 
to exercise it in certain contingencies. President Cleveland, in 
his message of Dec. 7th, 1896, declared that 

‘¢ Whatever circumstances may arise, our policy and our 
interests would constrain us to object to the acquisition of the 
island or an interference with its control by any other power.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY ,OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The responsibility of the United States was therefore 
clear and unmistakable. They had emphatically warned 
off all other Powers- who might feel disposed to inter- 
vene, while their Government, instead of assisting 
the insurgents, had played the part of Saul when he 
held the clothes of the men who stoned the righteous 
Stephen. Mr. Bryan, in his speech on Jefferson’s birth- 
day on April 13th, spoke with characteristic emphasis 
and precision concerning the responsibility of neighbour- 
hood. :— 


‘* Proximity,” said the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
‘not only gives rights, but proximity imposes duties. If a man 
suffers seventy miles away, and we do not 
see the suffering, we may not be called 
upon to extend a helping hand, but if some 
one is smitten down in our presence, we 
cannot help protecting the man who is 
abused and oppressed and tyrannised over. 
A man may not be justified in trying to 

revent the erection of a slaughter-house 
in the next county, but he has the right to 
casi against the erection of a slaughter- 

ouse in his own yard and next to his own 
house.” 

But notwithstanding the responsi- 
bilities of neighbourhood and the right 
to protest against the establishment 
of a shambles on the other side of your 
garden rail, Americans had done 
nothing practical for Cuba. For ten 
years—from 1868 to 1878—a devastat- 
ing war had desolated the island, and 
although President Grant at one time 
meditated intervention, contemplating 
even, it is said, the despatch of an 
army of 30,000 
men to Spain to 
bring the Dons 
to reason, no- 
thing _ practical 
had been done. 


THE FETISH OF 
NON-INTERVEN- 
TION. 


The American 
conscience had | 
lain paralysed . 
under the magi- 
cal spell of the 
ancient — formula 
which forbade 
the American 
Government _ to 
intervene in 
matters beyond 
its own frontiers, From the New York World.] 


Non-intervention, 
: ‘ ° Uncte Sam: “It IS getti ry 
which with us is jingo!” — 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. ’ 


a theory to be taken up or dropped, according to the 
caprice or the’ expediency of the moment, has been for a 
century or more the governing fetish of the United States. 
Nay, the matter was even worse than this, for while the 
American Government never lifted a little finger to assist 
the Cubans in their revolutionary struggle, American 
parties found in the aspirations of the revolted Cubans 
material for use on their party platforms. This was 
indeed adding insult to injury. To leave your struggling 
brothers to be shot down or starved to death by the 
oppressor may be a necessary policy, but there is no 
excuse for aggravating the horror of it by endeavouring 
to make party capital out of your brother’s sufferings. 
The Republican and Democratic parties vied with each 
other as to which could formulate most emphatically the 
sympathy with which they regarded the cause of Cuban 
independence, but in office Republicans and Democrats 
alike found it advisable to confine the demonstration of 
their sympathies to words and despatches. It was the 
discovery of all this, and the sudden realisation of what 
they had been doing all the time, which has this year 
shaken the United States from its centre to its circumfer- 
ence, and has launched the American people upon a 
foreign war. There has been a tendency on the part of 
some of our friends of peace in this country to deplore 
the enthusiasm for intervention which has swept like a 
cyclone over the American nation. But most of these 
strictures are based on a misconception. 


III—A NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


There has been war fever, no doubt, in certain quarters— 
war fever of the usual ugly type ; but for the great mass of 
people, the farmer in his fields, the artisan in his facto- 
ries, the merchant in his counting-house, the emotion 
which impelled to action was one which is far too high 
and noble to be combated as if it were a mere outbreak 
of vulgar Jingoism. To the American people at large the 
demand for intervention on behalf of Cuba partook of the 
nature of a religious revival. There was intense remorse 
for past sins, and a passionate desire to atone for previous 
shortcomings by a resolute and decided action. 


A NATION AT THE PENITENT FORM. 


We have had a whole nation at the penitent form, and 
the campaign 
for the libera- 
tion of Cuba has 
followed as the 
only practical 
method of bring- 
ing forth works 
meet for repent- 
ance. It is this 
element in the 
situation which 
observers at a 
distance are apt 
to overlook, but 
it is the element 
which domi- 
hates the aver- 
age American, 
and all com- 
ments on Ameri- 
can policy or 
Americanaction 
are futile which 
do not start 
from this stand- 
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point. The 

cynic may scoff 

and the worldly 

statesman of the 

Old World may 

sneer, but the 

American demo- 

cracy, high and 

low, including 

all sorts and 

conditions of 

men and women 

who make up 

the __ polyglot, 

cosmopolitan 

conglomerate 

known as the 

' American na- 

‘ SS tion, believes, 

earn. SS and believes 

From £/ Hijo del Ahuizote, Mexico.) with its whole 

heart fervently, 

that its inter- 

vention in Cuba 

is a magnificent 

act of the loftiest altruism. The American Fadian did 
not exaggerate the general impression when it said :— 

Whether from the standpoint of love of country, or from that 

of humanitarianism which knows no State or national divisions, 

the heart of every rational being must feel an exultant throb at 

looking upon the spectacle of a united people eager to sacrifice 

fortune and life in behalf of their helpless and oppressed neigh- 

bours. History has no record of so chivalrous and widespread 

an awakening in bzhalf of so just a cause. 
HOW THE REVIVAL WAS BROUGHT ABOUT. 


It is extremely interesting to study the way in which the 
American nation was brought up to the striking-point. 
The analogy of a revival will help us a good deal to 
appreciate the mode in which the pyschological moment 
was reached when the fateful decision was arrived at. 
When Mr. Moody, the well-known Revivalist, arrives at 
any English or American city in which he proposes to 
open his gospel campaign, he enjoys the advantage of 
entering into a field which has been diligently prepared in 
advance. It is not as if he were to preach to the heathen 
who are to hear for the first time the glad news of 
joy. On the contrary, every one who hears him, every 
member of the community, has been familiar from 
childhood with the broad outlines of the story which it is 
his task to press home to the heart and conscience so as 
to make it operative in deciding action. 

It was just so with the American people. There was 
no one in the Republic who was not well aware of the fact 
that the rule of Spain in Cuba was a disgrace to the 
civilised world. Men of all parties and opinions’ were 
tepidly indignant with the butcheries which characterised 
Spanish rule in the island which lay almost within 
sight of their southern shores. But although they knew 
that they were sinners in a general sort of way, they 
were preoccupied with their own affairs, nor could they 
even.be induced to subscribe liberally to the collections 
which were periodically made for the purpose of relieving 
the distress occasioned by the insurrection. 

THE MOODY OF THE NATIONAL REVIVAL. 

I hope that I shall not be stoned in the market-place 
by the indignant opponents of yellow journalism for 
attributing no small part in the great American revival 
to Mr. Hearst and the New York Fournal. The more 


AN INCUBATION OF THE AMERICAN 
EAGLE, 














THE REVIEW 


dispassionately we survey the American situation, the 
more clearly will it appear that one decisive element 
which led to the precipitation of the national decision 
was the appearance at New York of this young Californian 
millionaire with.a determination to run the Cuban cause 

pis for all that it 
was worth. The 
New York Four- 
nal indeed may 
be regarded as 
the Dwight L. 
Moody of this 
national revival. 
Its methods 
were distinctly 
those of 
the __ revivalist. 
For two years 
past it con- 
ducted a mission 
for the conver- 
sion of the 
American Re- 
public to the 
duty of interven- 
ingin Cuba. Its 
methods varied, 
its end did not. 
In good report 
and evil—and there was very little of the former— 
the Fournal preached in season and out of season 
the doctrine of the infinite damnability of indiffe- 
rence to the Cuban cause. By every method, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, by which a great and wealthy 
and not over scrupulous newspaper can appeal to the 
reason, the passion, or the imagination of its readers, the 
Fournal exerted itself to rouse the American nation to 
an adequate conception of its guilt. Like Mr. Moody, 
it employed methods which are vehemently denounced as 
sensational. Everything that advertisement and _illus- 
tration could effect was employed without stint. Special 
correspondents of the first rank were sent to Cuba in 
relays, and their dispatches were thrust upon an unwilling 
and indifferent public with a dogged persistency which 
compelled _at- 
tention and 
ultimately _ pre- 
cipitated action. 


THE “ MISSION” 
OF YELLOW 
JOURNALISM. 


As the con- 
stant dropping 
of water wears 
away a stone, 
so the articles, 
the letters, the 
telegrams, and 
pictures of 
the Fournal 
forced home 
upon the aver- 
age American 
the feeling that something would have to be done. Other 
papers joined in the work, notably the Wor/d, which was 
fortunate in having a very able correspondent in Mr. 
Scovel at the seat of war. The Yournal, however, not 
merely in itself, but as the type and chief of the so-called 
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Yellow Journals, 
has practically 
been running a 
revival, or work- 
ing a mission, 
in the United 
States for the 
last two years, 
with the results 
which we see. 
It is accused 
by its rivals, 
notably by a 
correspondent 
of the New 
York Herald, 
of having ab- 
used the legiti- 
mate license of 
American jour- 
nalism by the 
publication of 
faked __ stories 
Of Cuban 
romances and 
Spanish crimes. 
That is a matter 
upon which it is 
not for us to 
express an opi- 
nion. Whatever 
excrescences 
there may have 
been in the 
fringe in the 
shape of faked 
letters, the 
broad fact 
which stands 
out vividly 
visible across 
the Atlantic is 
that the Four- 
nal’s correspon- 


dence was 
on the whole remarkably accurate and well informed. 
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SYLVESTER SCOVEL. 
(World’s War Correspondent in Cuba.) 


IN THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 


But notwithstanding all this expenditure of energy and 
of money, the great revival would not have taken place 
but for three occurrences, which may be regarded as the 
crowning episodes in the long struggle. Every man who 
has ever conducted a revival service is well aware that 
after all the preaching, praying, and singing, there ensues 
a moment when it seems an even chance that the meeting 
will break up without any definite results. The congre- 
gation is interested 4nd sympathetic, but there still lacks 
the final appeal which breaks down the resistance of the 
sinner and sends the penitents in shoals to the inquiry- 
room. Sometimes this clinching appeal is supplied by 
the revivalist, whose eye is quick to discern the critical 
moment in the struggle with the indifference and unbelief 
of his hearers ; at other times it comes from the congrega- 
tion ; while again in others it seems as if some invisible 
Intelligence had suddenly taken control, and by some 
involuntary sob or cry brought about the climax, in 
which all opposition to the prevailing influence 1s 
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abandoned, and men and women cry on every side, 
“What must we do to be saved?” 
THE THREE DECIDING FACTORS. 

In the great national mission which has just been 
carried triumphantly through the United States, the 
climax was brought about (1) by the release of Evangeline 
Cisneros, (2) by the publication of the full details as to the 
wholesale starvation of the unarmed peasant population of 
Cuba, and (3) by the blowing up of the J/aine, and the 
report that this tragedy was directly due to the act of 
Spanish officers, The Fournal played a leading part in 
bringing the significance of the two latter facts before the 
American public, while the first was all its own doing. 

There is no necessity here to hark back to the story of 
the release of the heroine of the “ Pearl of the Antilles,” 
by Karl Decker, the emissary of the New York Yournal. 
Our readers will remember the story as it was told in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS last November. As I remarked in 
that article, “‘ Nothing that the Spaniards have done, not 
even the merciless massacres of Weyler, did so much to 
inflame the popular indignation as the story of Evangeline 
Cisneros.” 






















THE CASE OF MISS CISNEROS. 

“Tf, as seems not improbable, the United States should 
be involved in war with Spain, the result will probably be 
due more to the story of Evangeline Cisneros than to all 
the unnumbered tragedies of a similar nature which find - 
nochronicler. It has been the fate of Spain at crises of 
her destiny to have the course of her history decided by 
the lawless passions of her rulers. It will not be at all 
surprising if at the close of the nineteenth century the 
Pearl of the Antilles should be wrenched from the heirs of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, because their representative in 
Cuba cast wanton eyes upon a girl as beautiful but more 
fortunate than Don Roderick’s mistress.” In the siory of 
Evangeline Cisneros there was to be found every element 
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ISABELLA. 


that most appealed to the enthusiasm and chivalry of a 
high-spirited nation. She was but a pretty little slip 
of a girl, who had escaped by the skin of her teeth 
from the terrible doom to which all the prettiest and best 
of her sex had been consigned by the Spanish authorities: 
The romance of her rescue tended to concentrate 
attention upon one aspect of the rebellion, on which the 
ruthless instinct of propriety had sealed the lips of the 
American papers. Hence, while the enthusiastic thousands 
who thronged the reception of the rescued heroine were 
cheering her, their thoughts were busy upon the un- 
numbered thousands of other heroines, not less fair, but 
much less fortunate than Evangeline. Now the rescue of 
Miss Cisneros was achieved by the Fournal off its own 
bat. 

Even this, however, although the most powerful stimu- 
lant which had been applied to the growing sentiment of 
the American people in favour of intervention of Cuba, 
would have failed in bringing them to decide for action 
had it not been for the veconcentrados and the Maine. 
But these are so important that they each demand 
separate treatment. 


IV.—_THE RECONCENTRADOS. 


Cuba, one of the loveliest and most fertile islands in 
the world, has for the last twelve months been a scene of 
a man-made famine. The total population of the island 
has never been more than 1,600,000, and of this number 
a vast multitude, estimated at anything between 200,000 
and 500,000, are said to have perished of sheer starva- 
tion and of the fevers which wait on famine. 
THE ETHICS OF SLAUGHTER. 

The sentiment of mankind on the subject of war and 
of the killing of men in battle is curious amd complex. 
The mere killing of armed men by armed men, even 
when it takes place on a great scale, passes for the most 
part with little comment, and provokes no passion of 
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indignation. When armed men massacre prisoners 
whom they have previously disarmed, the moral sense of 
mankind begins to feel uneasy, and the execution in cold 
blood of four thousand Cubaneprisoners in the previous 
insurrection did more to damn the Spaniards in the eyes 
of the Americans than the slaughter of ten times that 
number of insurgents who were fighting in the open 
field. Still, the slaughter of prisoners, although 
unpopular, has never provoked the indignation which is 
occasioned when the victims are non-combatants, who 
are done to death merely as a precautionary measure. 
The maximum of indignation is only reached when 
the victims are not merely non-combatants, but are 
women and children. But even then the mere killing 
does not suffice to raise the fiercest outcry of passionate 
resentment. The taking of life, if it is done deftly and 
expeditiously, as the Chicago butchers slay their pigs, 
is not enough. The moral sentiment of the community 
is very tough, and a mere passing execration often 
provides adequate relief even when we are confronted 
by the simple killing in cold blood of non-combatant 
men, women, and children. In order to make public 
sentiment, ungovernable it is necessary that the killing 
should he accompanied by torture, and in the case of 
women by outrage. Not until all these elements are 
complete do the crimes-of governments move their 
neighbouring States to an avenging act. It was not 
until after the rescue of Evangeline Cisneros, not indeed 
until the spring of this. year, that the full ghastly truth 
as to what had been going on in Cuba was brought home 
to the knowledge of the American Republic. 
THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 

The insurrection in Cuba began in February, 1895. 
The previous insurrection, which lasted from 1868 to 1878, 
had been terminated by the promise on the part of Spain 
to introduce into Cuba the reforms which had already 
been established in Porto Rico. In the ten years’ war 
Spain, according to her official returns, lost between 
seventy thousand and eighty thousand soldiers, who died 
for the most part of the malarial fevers which are the 
terror of all who campaign in Cuba. In that insurrection, 
however, the insurgents were confined to the east end of 
the island, which is divided from the western half by a 
wide marsh known as the Trocha. A very little greater 
depression would have cut the island in two, but the great 
marshy _depres- 
sion is almost as 
distinct a natural 
boundary as a 
stream of navig- 
. able water. It 
is necessary - to 
realise this in 
order to under- 
stand the question 
of the: veconcen- 
trados. In1885 
the insurgents, 
instead of con- 
fining themselves , 
to the old scene 
of their activities 
in the east, car- 
ried the war in- 
to the western 
provinces. They 
found many sym- 
pathisers among 
the people, and 
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they carried 
fire and sword 
almost to the 
gates of 
Havana. 
These raids 
from the east- 
ern province— 
carried on with 
the active sym- 
pathy of a 
large section 
of the inhabi- 
tants of the 
west — threat- 
ened Spain 
with the loss of : 
the island. 
Spanish senti- 
ment took 
alarm, recalled 
Martinos Cam- 
pos, and re- 
placed him by General Weyler, who assumed command 
in February, 1896. General Weyler is one of those men 
who stand no nonsense, and who was appointed because 
it was known he possessed an iron hand and a stony heart, 
It was his duty to suppress the ihsurrection, and in order 
to do so he resorted without hesitation to the methods 
which England used three centuries since inthe pacification 
of Ireland. Troops were supplied to him without stint. 
In the last three years no fewer than two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Spanish soldiers have been conveyed 
across the Atlantic and placed at the disposal of the 
Colonial authorities for the repression of the Cuban 


insurrection. 


GENERAL WEYLER. 


THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 


The strength of the insurgents consisted in the fact 
that they were almost as invisible as the malaria which 
was their most efficient ally. On paper they had a capital, 
a provisional government, a cabinet, and a complete 
administrative organisation. In reality their only capital 
was the headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief Gomez, 
who was summoned from San Domingo in his seventy- 
second year to organise and direct the forces of the 
revolution. Consul-General Lee reported last month that 
the insurgents had never anything excepting the skeleton 
form of a government and a movable capital. The 
Vice-Consul General Springer said the seat of the revolu- 
tionary government was in the field. The archives are 
on mule-back, and the executive head of Cuba.moves the 
capital whenever he thinks best—z.e., he carried it with 
him whenever he shifted his camp. Gomez has probably 
never had more than fifty thousand, and has not now more 
than thirty thousand insurgents actually under his orders ; 
but all the native population, whether black or white, 
sympathise with him much as the peasant population of 
the South and West of Ireland sympathised with the 
Land League. 

GENERAL WEYLER’S DIFFICULTY. 


General Weyler, with his 200,000 Spanish soldiers, 
found himself baffled at every turn by the sympathy of the 
non-combatant portion of the population. Now General 
Weyler, in his own estimation, is not a cruel man. On 
his recall to Spain he repudiated the accusation of being 
either cruel or inhuman :— 

I have always been just. I have, it is true, had many people 
shot, but I invariably asked them to tender their submission. I 
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was inflexible with traitors. I do not believe in the system of 
using softness for fighting a war like that of Cuba. 

The mere shooting, however, was a trifle. His great 
difficulty was not with men who would refuse to submit, 
but with those who actively sympathised with the insur- 
gents, who were here to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
whom it was almost as vain to pursue as it is to attempt 
to catch the will-o’-the-wisp. After thinking over the 


matter, he came to the conclusion that the only way to 
stamp out the war was to devastate the whole western 


province. 


THE DECREE OF CONCENTRATION. 


His action recalls the memorable passage in which 
Burke describes the devastation of the Carnatic by the 
forces of Hyder Ali. It was not necessary, however, for 
making a campaign for the purpose of creating a devasta- 
tion, and calling it peace. His method of procedure 
was to issue an order, the first clause of which reads as 
follows :— 

“T order and command : 

“ First—All the inhabitants of the country now outside of the 
line of fortifications of the towns shall within the period of eight 
days concentrate themselves in the town s occupied by the 
troops. Any individual who after th expiration of this period 
is found in the uninhabited parts will be considered a rebel and 
tried as such.” 

ITS. EFFECT. 


This was issued more than a year ago, and its signifi- 
cance was pointed out by the Yourna/ at the time, but 
its full horror was never realised even by the Fournal 
until this year. Within the western province, in the war 
districts, there was living at the time when the order was 
issued a population of 400,000 men, women and children. 
The result of this order was to sweep them from their 
homes and their fields, upon which they had lived in 
comparative comfort, and confine them in open-air 
prisons without rations. As a result, half of them perished 
of starvation and the diseases induced by privation. Of 
the remainder it is extremely doubtful whether more than 
a third will survive to hail the American army now in 
preparation. These peasants are the veconcentrados, 
the spectacle of whose sufferings contributed more than 
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anything else, excepting the blowing up of the Jane, to 
bring about the present war. 


SENATOR PROCTOR’S REPORT. 


In order that the reader may understand exactly what 
happened, I cannot do better than reproduce the salient 
passages from the reports which were submitted in 
unending succession to the American Republic this 
spring. The first and most important of all sources of 
information was the Report which was made to the 
Senate by Mr. Proctor on his return from a special 
mission of investigation in Cuba. Mr. Proctor had gone 
to Cuba with the belief that there had been a great 
deal of exaggeration. He shared the almost universal 
American disbelief in the accuracy of what is called 
mere newspaper stories. He applied himself on his 
arrival on the island to ascertaining the facts from the 
responsible men of the country. He did not visit the 
seat-of the insurrection, but he travelled four hundred 
miles in the western province. When he came back, 
the following was the Report which he made to the 
Senate :— ; 

Outside Havana all is changed. It is not peace, nor is it 
war. It is desolation and distress, misery and starvation. 

Every town and village is surrounded by a trocha (trench), a 
sort of rifle-pit, but constructed on a plan new to me, the dirt 
being thrown up on the inside and a barbed wire fence on the 
outer side of the trench. 

These trochas have at every corner and at frequent intervals 
along the sides what are there called forts, but which are really 
small block-houses, many of them more like a large sentry box, 
loopholed for musketry, and with a guard of from two to ten 
soldiers in each. The purpos2 of thes2 trochas is to keep the 
reconcentrados in as well as to keep the insurgents out. 

From all the surrounding country the people have been 
driven into these fortified towns and held there to subsist as 
they can. They are virtually prison yards and not unlike one 
in general appearance, except that the walls are not so high 
and strong, but they suffice, where every point is in range of a 
soldier’s rifle, to keep in the poor reconcentrado women and 
children. 

Every railroad station is within one of these trochas and has 
an armed guard. Every train has an armoured freight car, loop- 
holed for musketry and filled with soldiers and with, as I 
observed usually, and was informed is always the case, a pilot 
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engine a ‘milé-0r<S0 in advance.- There are. frequent ‘block- 
houses inclosed.by a trotha and with a guard along the railroad 
track. With this exception there is no human life or habitation 
between these fortified towns and villages throughout th2 whole 
of the four- western provinces, 
except.to-a yery limited extent 
among the-hills where the 
Spaniards have not been able to 
go and drive the people to the 
towns and burn their dwellings. 

I saw no house or hut in the 
four hundred miles of railroad 
rides from Pinar del’ Rio Pro- 
vince in the west across the full 
width of Havana and Matanzas 
Provinces, and to Sagua La 
Grando on the’ north shore and 
to Cienfugos on the south shore 
of Santa Clara, except within 
the Spanish trochas. There are 
no domestic animals or crops on the rich fields and pastures 
except such as are under guard in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns. 

In other words, the Spaniards hold in these four western 
provinces just what their army sits on. 

Every man, woman and child and every domestic animal, 
wherever their columns have reached, is under guard and within 
their so-called fortifications. To describe one place is to 
describe all. 

To repeat, it is neither peace nor war. 

It is concentration and desolation. This is the ‘‘ pacified ” 
condition of the four western provinces. 

All the country people in the four western provinces, about 
four hundred thousand in number, remaining outside the fortified 
towns when Weyler’s order was made, were’ driven into thése 
towns, and these are the reoncentrgdos. They were the 
peasantry, many of them farmers, some land-owners, others 
renting lands and owning more or less stock : others working on 
full time will support a family. 

Many doubtless did not learn of this order, others failed to 
grasp its terrible meaning. Its execution was left largely to the 
guerillas to drive in all that had not obeyed, and I was informed 
that in many cases a torch was applied to their homes with no 
notice, and the inmates fled with such clothing as they might 
have on, their stock and other belongings being appropriated by 
the guerillas. 

When they 
reached the town 
they were allowed 
to build huts of 
palm-leaves in the 
suburbs and vacant 
places within the tro- 
chas, and were left 
to live if they could. 
Their huts are 
about ten by fifteen 
feet in size, and for 
want of space are 
usually crowded 
together very 
closely. They have 
no floor but the 
ground, and no fur- 
niture, and after a 
year’s wear but little 
clothing, except 
such stray substi- 
tutes as they can 
extemporise. 

With large fami- 
lies or with more 
than one in this 
little space, the 
commonest — sani- 
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From Fair Game. 


tary provisions are impossible, Conditions are unmcntionable 
in this respect. 

Torn from their homes, with foul earth, foul air, foul water 
and foul food, or none, what wonder that one-half have died 
and that one-quarter of the 
living are so diseased that th:y 
cannot be saved. 

A form of dropsy is a com. 
mon disorder resulting from 
these conditions. Little chil. 
dren are still walking about 
with arms and chests terribly 
emaciated, eyes swollen and 
abdomen bloated to three 
times the natural size. The 
physicians say these cases are 
hopeless. 

Deaths in the streets have 
not been uncommon. I was 
told by one of our Consuls that 
p2ople have been found dead about the markets in the morning 
where they had crawled hoping to get some stray bits of food 
from the early hucksters, and that there had been cases where 
they had dropped dead inside the market surrounded by food. 


SENATOR THURSTON’S STATEMENT. 


The evidence of Senator Proctor was promptly rein- 
forced by the testimony of Senator Thurston, whose 
speech in the Senate on his return created a profound 
sensation. Mr. Thurston had been accompanied by his 
wife in his mission to Cuba. She had fallen ill when 
engaged on her mission of mercy, and her husband 
returned to America a heart-broken man. His speech in 
the Senate, surcharged as it was with intense personal 
feeling, produced an electrical effect, not only at 
Washington, but throughout the country. He spoke 
like Dante, as a man who had been in hell. He said:— 

If I had my way I would shield the American public even 
from the photographic reproductions of the awful scenes that I 
viewed in all their original ghastliness. 

The pictures in the American newspapers of th> starving 
reconcentrados are true, They can be duplicated by the 
thousands. I never saw, and please God I may never again 
see, so deplorable a sight as the reconcentrados in the suburbs 0 
Matanzas. I can never forget to my dying day the hopeless 
anguish in their despairing eyes. Huddled about their little 
bark huts, they raised no voice of appeal to us for alms as we 
went among them. ; : 

I shall refer to these horrible things no further. They are 
there. God pity me, I have seen them ; they will remain in my 
mind for ever—and 
this is almost the Pony § 50.000.000 
twentieth century. | A PEE poe are) 

Christ died 1900 

years ago, and 

Spain is a Chris- 

tian nation ; she 

has set up more 

crosses in more 

lands, 

more _ skies, 

under them *& 

butchered more“ “= 

people than all 
the nations on 
earth combined. 

Europe may 
tolerate her ex- 
istence as: long 
as the people of 
the Old World 
wish. God grant 
that before 
another Christmas 
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morning the last vestige of Spanish tyranny and oppression will 
have vanished from the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, in the cable that moored me to life and hope 
the strongest strands are broken. I have but little left to offer 
at the altar of Freedom’s sacrifice, but all I have I am glad to 

ive. I am ready to serve my country as best I can in the 
Senate or in the field. My dearest hope, my most earnest 

yer to God is this: That when death .comes to end all, I 
may meet it calmly and fearlessly, as did my beloved, in the 
cause of humanity, under the American flag. 


THE CONSULS’ REPORTS. 


The evidence of Senators Proctor and Thurston was 
confirmed and strengthened by the evidence of Senators 
Mullinger and Gallinger. Immediately after their speeches 
came the publication of the Consular Reports, which 
were promptly summarised and published in all the 
newspapers. It is impossible here to give more than a 
brief extract or two from these official communications. 
On November 27th Consul-General Lee returned, on the 
authority of two informants of high standing who had 
visited the ditches in Havana, the following report as to 
what was witnessed in the capital of Cuba :— 

‘Four hundred and sixty wemen and children, thrown on the 
ground, heaped pell-mell as animals, some in a dying condition, 
others sick, others dead, without the slightest cleanliness or the 
least help, not even able to give water to the thirsty, without 
either religious or social help, each one dying wherever chance 
laid him. 

“The deaths among these reconcentrados average forty or 
fifty daily, and on an average there were but ten days of life for 
each person. 

‘* Among the many deaths we saw,” says the communication, 
“there was seen one impossible to forget. There is still alive 
the only witness, a young girl of eighteen, whom we found 
seemingly lifeless on the ground. On her right side was the 
body of a young mother, cold and rigid, but with her young 
child still alive clinging to her breast. On her left side was the 
corpse of a dead woman holding her son in a death embrace. 
A little further on a dying woman, having in her arms a 
daughter of fourteen, crazy with pain, who, after twelve or 
fourteen days, died, in spite of the care she received.” 

Further along, the communication says that if any young girl 
came in who was nice looking she was most infallibly condemned 
to the most abominable of traffics; that 1700 persons had 
entered the fosos since August, and of these but 243 were then 
living, and that the number of deaths among the reconcentrados 
was 77 per cent. 

THE DOGS, 
THE VULTURES, 
AND THE DEAD. 

Still more grue- 
some details were 
supplied by a 
newspaper cor- 
respondent in 
summarising the 
consular reports. 
The correspon- 
dent of the 
World, for in- 
stance, in an 
article which pro- 
fessed to beasum- 
mary of the offi- 
cial reports, men- 
tions one fact that 
stands out even in 
this apocalypse of 
horror, which is 
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STARVING RECONCENTRADOS. 


ble for belief. It is an account of gruesome, indirect canni- 
balism. He says the dogs batténed upon the corpses of 
the reconcentrados, and were then in turn killed and eaten 
The passages are as 


by the unfortunate survivors ! 
follows :— 

In Candelaria, in the Prcvince of Pinar del Rio, so little 
pains were taken to bury those who had died of starvation that 
a pack of hungry dogs gathered in the cemetery and tore the 
thin covering of earth off the bodies in order to devour them. 
Flocks of vultures helped in the work. It is one of the sad 
testimonies to the condition of affairs in Cuba that afterward 
those very dogs were killed, and consumed for food by the 
surviving veconcentrados. 

In Santa Cruz del Norte the mayor reported only a short 
time ago that among the heaps of garbage outside of the town, 
roaming through the streets and lying in the shadows of some 
ruined houses he found about two hundred and eighty persons 
of all ages, men, women, and children, ina pitiful state of 
starvation. They had come from Casa Blanca, and most: of 
them were women and children. They ate dead dogs and cats, 
and anything else they could find in the garbage heaps. They 
had little or no clothing and the majority of them had lost all 
their hair and were dying of starvation fever. In many places 
cats and dogs were sold at from fifteen to forty cents each. 


MISS BARTON’S TESTIMONY. 


Miss Clara Barton, who was sent to Cuba at the head 
of the Red Cross Society, for the purpose. of saving as 
many of the unfortunates as possible, confirmed the 
testimony of all the other witnesses. She said :— 

Everywhere I saw the same sad scenes, starvation walking in. 
the open sunlight. It has been a marvel to me how the charity 
of the cities has been able to sustain life among. as many of 
the people as it has. It has been a terrible drain on the 
resources of thé citizens, but they have done all that they could. 
People have given to poor reconcentrados until it seemed almost 
that the last crust was gone, and even that was divided. 

I was shocked to find at Jurica the most appalling condition 
of affairs. From reliable sources I learned that since the order 
for the reconcentrados had been issued more than twice as many 
had died in that city than it had population when they first went 
there. 

THE NUMBER OF THE DEAD. 


The estimates as to the number of those who actually 
died of starvation and of famine-fever in the con- 
centrated district differed largely. Every one agrees, 
however, that two hundred thousand was. the minimum 
up to the beginning of April. Various official figures 
show the death of three hundred and fifty thousand. 
Those who accept the minimum of two hundred thousand 
nevertheless assert that of the remaining two hundred 
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thousand at least half could not by any possibility 
recover even if they were taken in hand and fed at once. 
How many of them will be left when Cuba is free, no 
one ventures to form: an estimate. So wholesale a 
destruction: of so large a proportion of a non-combatant 
population has seldom horrified the civilised world. 


GENERAL WEYLER’S ‘SYMPATHIES. 


But General Weyler, with all this ghastly, seething 
mass of human 
anguish before his 
eyes, did not hesi- 

‘ tate to vindicate 
his action on his 
return to Spain. 
When he _ was 
welcomed at Co- 
runna on his arri- 
val from Cuba, he 
took occasion to 
denounce those 
who complained 
of the sufferings 
of the reconcen- 

trados. His sympathies, he said, were reserved for the 

mothers of the unfortunate Spanish soldiers who had 
been sent to Cuba to cope with the insurrection. General 

Weyler said :— ,; 

Few people have thought of those poor mothers here, although 
some very eminent statesmen in Spain have threatened against 
the concentration of the peasants in Cuba as being cruel, and 
have had soft-hearted words, and have protected the cause of 
those facificos who are our worst enemies, who help the insur- 
gents, giving them provisions and every possible assistance, 
acting as their spies, and landing and transporting the arms and 
ammunition that are brought by the filibustering expeditions, 
and who fire on our soldiers whenever they have a chance, 
Those facificos have caused the death of many soldiers whose 
mothers now weep. But those eminent Spanish political men 
of whom I am speaking pity the Aacificos, and seem to forget 
the childless mothers, although some of them have lost more 
than one son in the Cuban war. 

MR. MOODY’S CONCLUSION. 

General Weyler’s point of view did not commend itself 
to the American public. The effect of these appalling 
descriptions of suffering and death among the reconcen- 
trados, reinforced by the liberal distribution of photographs 
of the victims, 
told heavily upon 
the public 
opinion. How it 
affected itwe have 
avery simple and 
natural descrip- 
tion in the re- 
marks made by 
Mr. Moody him- 
self. After read- 
ing Senator Proc- 
tor’s speech on 
March 22nd, he 
told the reporter 
of the World :-— 

“‘T have not yet 
recovered from 
reading ~ Senator 
Proctor’s speech, I 
consider it a won- 
derful and. striking 
statement. 
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THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MAINE” IN 
HAVANA HARBOUR. 
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SPEAKING OF HUMANITY! 
Havana Harbour, February r5th, 1898. 
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“* Two hundred 
thousand _inno- 
cent people 
starved to death! 
Think of it! Can 
we let this go on? 

“Tt is a blot 
upon the record 
of civilised and 
Christian nations 
that it has been 
allowed to do so 
so long. This 
nation should end 
it at once. 

‘TI have 
cently been 
Tampa, and I can 
realise the truth 
of much of Senator Proctor’s statements. There never were 
any prettier children than some of the refugees, none who would 
appeal more to the sympathies. What have these women and 
children done that they should be driven out of the country, or 
kept in towns, to be shot if they try to escape and starved if they 
remain? They know nothing of the causes.” 

Mr. Moody sat upright in his chair and spoke with great force 
and earnestness. 

‘*The Bible says ‘Feed ycur enemies,’” he declared. ‘‘ These 
are not’ our enemies. They are our neighbours and friends. 
They are starving. We have food. Let us send them bread. 
But if necessary, let us——” 

The sentence was left unfinished. 

‘* Send warships and guns,” was suggested. 

‘That is something for statesmen to settle,” was the reply. 
‘* Something must be done at once.” 


When Mr. Moody could talk like this, it is evident the 


movement of the American people to the national 
penitent form was close at hand. 
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THE YANKEE-GACHUPIN ANTAGONISM, 
APROPOS OF THE DESTRUCTION oF 
THE ‘‘ MAINE.” 


VI.—THE BLOWING UP OF THE “MAINE.” 


It was the publication of the report of the naval 
commission 
charged with the 
inquiry on the ex- 
plosion of the 
Maine which 
finally made 
intervention 
inevitable. The 
American people, 

ee.,. as a whole, were 

we""> slow to believe 
hat the JJ/aine 
had been blown 
up by a sub- 
marine mine. 
For nearly two 
months the 
nation held its 
judgment in sus- 
pense, waiting 
the arrival of 
the report of 
the commission 
charged with 
the investigation of the catastrophe which cost the 

United States one of its battleships and the lives 

of 266 of its sailors. The ‘facts concerning the 

Maine are very simple. Her despatch to Cuban 

waters in February of this year was officially reported 

to be a friendly act, and was arranged by the 
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Governments of Washington and Madrid as one of a 


series of visits to be paid by the warships of the two 
nations to each other’s harbours. The A/aine was to go 
to Havana, while the Vzzcaya was to come to New York. 
While this was the official gloss upon the despatch of 
the Maine to Havana harbour, the populace both in Cuba 
andin America regarded it in a very different light. Its 

patch was hailed in New York with the same outburst 
of enthusiasm as our Jingoes hailed the sending of the 
British fleets to the Dardanelles in the beginning of 1878. 

WEYLER AND THE MINES. 

It was regarded as the mailed fist of Uncle Sam planted 
immediately before the nose of the Spanish Dons. In 
Havana the same opinion seems to have prevailed, at any 
rate among the Weylerites. A letter of Weyler’s, which 
the American Consul-General Lee considers to be genuine, 
was published in the Fourna/ on April 2nd, which cer- 
tainly did not seem to indicate that the war party in Cuba 
was disposed to regard the visit of the American warship 
General Weyler wrote : 

By the way, I have read these days that the Americans are 
pondering about sending one of their war- 


ships to that city. During my command 


in Cuba they did not even dare to dream 
about it. They knew the terrible punish- 
ment that awaited them. 

Thad Havana harbour well prepared for 
such an emergency. I rapidly finished the 
work that Martinez Campos carelessly 
abandoned. 

If the insult is made I hope that there 
will be a Spanish hand to punish it as 
terribly as it deserves. 

Weyler, it seems, telegraphed to a 
friend of his in Havana after the 
destruction of the A/aine, asking him 
to destroy his last letter. Then he 
repudiated the authenticity of the 
letter quoted above. There seems, 

er, to be no doubt that in 
General Weyler’s time Havana _har- 
bour was fitted up with mines each 
gontaining 500 lbs. of gun cotton. 


WAS THE HARBOUR MINED? 


Mr. J. B. Gibbons, an Englishman, 
who supplied the Spanish Government with sub- 
marine mines, 


tional mine, by 
the State orders 
of General Wey- 
ler, near Buoy 4. 
These 
both Mr. Crandal 


mines, 


and Mr. Gibbons 


declare, could 
only be fired from 
the shore.- A 
vessel swinging 
at anchor in the 
neighbourhood of 
one of those 
mines would not 
fire it by contact. 
Its keel coming in 
contact with the 
outside case of the 
mine, a_ shutter 
would be dropped 
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Uncie Sam: “ But how about my murdered 
sailors?” 
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ANOTHER OUTSIDE EXPLOSION. 


on the keyboard on shore. The officer 
in charge would then know that the 
vessel was swinging directly over the 
mine. If he wished to fire it, he would 
unlock the glass door over which the 
shutter had fallen, insert two plugs, 
and then, after unlocking an ebonite 
armature, he must press the fire-key 
hammer on the contact handle. This 
would complete the circuit and fire 
the mine. The existence of these 
mines, however, was not known to the 
American Consul-General, nor is he 
even now quite certain that the mine 
was placed there before the entrance 
of the Maine. 


THE EXPLOSION. 


The officers on board the doomed 
vessel seemed to entertain no sus- 
picion that they were entering a har- 
bour sown with explosives. They were 
moored by special direction of the 
authorities at No. 4 buoy, and laid there 


until the night of February 15th. The men were in their 


bunks, for the most part asleep. 


The officers were 


asserts positively 


‘ that he supplied 


Th mines of 


this 
nature to Havana 
Harbour, and 
another man, an 


». American, of the 


name of Crandal, 


. who appears to 
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have letters in his 
possession from 
the Spanish au- 
thorities, has 
sworn that in the 
spring of 1896 he 
began laying sub- 
marine mines in 
the harbour of 
Havana. In July 
last year he 
placed an addi- 


either on shore or at the other end of the ship. The 
night was dark and still. Consul-General Lee was 
sitting in his room at the hotel, and from the balcony he 
heard the explosion, and saw a great column of fite 
going up into theair. The moment he ascertained that 
the Maine had been blown up he went right off to the 
Palace and asked for General Blanco. 


HOW IT OCCURRED. 


The General had just heard of the disaster, and was 
crying. “Tears were coming out of his eyes,” said 
General Lee. He seemed to regret it as much as any- 
body in Havana. The Wazne at once settled down, and 
those who escaped destruction were drowned in their 
berths. The first assumption was that the magazine of 
the Maine had blown up, but when the Court of Inquiry 
went to make investigation they discovered that they 
had unmistakable evidence that the ship was blown up 
by a mine exploded under the vessel on the port 
side. After the explosion of the mine, two small 
magazines blew up within the ship, completing its 











destruction. The big 25-ton powder-room forward was 
intact, and the attending shells were found afterwards 
unexploded in the powder-room. The bottom plate from 
the port side of the ship was driven upwards, right 
through the vessel. The back of the ship was: broken, 
and the ram was thrown out of line. Altogether the 
naval“experts who sat on the Court of Inquiry had no 
hesitation in arriving at the unanimous verdict. that the 
ship ‘had been blown up by a submarine mine ; and 
although they abstained from saddling the Spanish 
Government or the Spanish officers with any respon- 
sibility for the explosion, the American people were not 
slow to draw the inevitable inference. 
ITS EFFECT ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

President McKinley communicated the report of the 
Court of Inquiry to Congress almost without remark, 
but his reserve and abstention were not imitated by 
newspaper editors throughout the country. The Journal, 
which had from the very first declared that the A/aine 
had been blown-up- by a submarine mine, and the World, 
whose able correspondent, Mr. Scovel, kept the public at 
‘home well informed as to the progress of the inquiry, 
united their voices with the Chicago 77bune in clamour- 
ing for instant action. Mr. Medill, of the Chicago 
Tribune, an old gentleman with one foot in the grave, 
outdid even the Yournal itself in the impassioned 
‘vehemence with which hé bellowed for instant war with 

~ Spain. : 

7 is stated that, as a remarkable indication of the 
intensity and universality of public opinion on this sub- 
ject, every daily mail of Congressmen, which was often 
not more than fifty letters; rose immediately after the 
report of the blowing up of the Waive to one thousand 
per day. This may be an exaggeration, but there is no 

‘doubt an immense wave of feeling swept over the 
country when it was known that the Maine and 266 
of her gallant crew had-been blown up from the out- 
side. Even Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, the most 
= and conservative of Senators, declared that the 

lowing up of the A/aine was a legitimate casus belli. 
On the other hand, Dr. Lyman Abbott declared from 
his pulpit in Plymouth Church that, if war there must 
be, it should not be undertaken as a war of vengeance 
on the Maize, but rather in liberation of the oppressed 
Cubans. “All such voices as his, however, were drowned 
‘in the wave of indignation which swept over the Republic. 

SPAIN’S OFFER OF ARBITRATION. 

Spain offered to refer the question as to the cause of 
the loss of the /azne. and their responsibility for the 
catastrophe to arbitration. The President made no reply, 
and the offer was scornfully repudiated by the press. This 
refusal to entertain the proposal of arbitration can be 
more easily explained than justified. Bythe repeated state- 
ments of Consul-General Lee, General Blanco, the official 
representative of the Spanish Government, was not only 
innocent of the blowing up of the 1/azne, but was sincerely 
distressed by the catastrophe. . General Lee said his idea 
about the A/aine was that it was not blown up by any 
private individual or by. any private citizen, but that it 
was blown up by some of the officers who had charge of 
the mines, the electrical wires and the torpedos in the 

- arsenals, who thoroughly understood their business. He 
- said, “The man’ who did that work was an officer 
thoroughly acquainted with explosives of all sorts, and 
knew ‘about it... It. was. very well done. I think the 
explosion came from some of the subalterns, who had 
been there under Weyler, and who were probably anti- 
Blanco—anyhow, who had full knowledge of the business.” 











THE REVIEW “OF REVIEWS. 


= “But, surely; it is monstrous to hold the Spanish Govern. 
ment résponsible for the lawless and criminal act of 
mutinous ‘subaltern !' Of course, if the Spanish Govern. 
ment accepted the responsibility and justified the action 
of the criminal, it- would ‘be another matter, but ‘as the 
. Government has emphatically repudiated the “theo 
. that the’ Maine was blown up from.the outside, ang 
professed its readiness to abide by the decision of an 
impartial board of experts, the matter certainly would not 
have been regarded by any rational people in thei 
ordinary mood as justifying so tremendous a step as the 
declaring of war.. The American people, however, had 
been worked up to a great pitch before this happened: 
hence, when it happened, there was little chance of the 
. voice of reason being listened to. 


THE REPORT OF THE SENATE. 


The report of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate sets forth that the destruction of the J/aine wa 
either compassed by the official act of the Spanish 
authorities, or was made possible by negligence on their 
part, so wilful and gross as to be equivalent to culpa. 
bility in positive criminal action. The line of argument 
by which they justified this conclusion is set forth in the 
following paragraphs :— 

It is established that the -A/aize was destroyed by the explosion 
of a submarine mine, in position under her in a Spanish harbom, 
at a place where sh2 had been moored to a buoy by the expres 
direction and guidance of the Spanish authorities. 

Explosive contrivances of this character are almost exclusively 
Government agencies of warfare. There is no operation of: 
pacific character for which they can be employed, excepting the 
removal of wrecks or of harbour obstructions. They are not to 
be had in any place of private sale. _Their destructive contents 
excepting, perhaps, gunpowder, which undoubtedly was not 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


‘employed in this instance, cannot be easily obtained and are not 
‘ made. he entire contrivance is a m2chanism of a some- 
“what complica: led character, not generally understood, except by 
i cturers or by military or 
naval officers ;who have been instructed 
how to operate it. 

Such mines, when sunk in harbours, are 
‘almost invariably discharged by an electric 
urrent, condaicted over a wire leading 
from the engine of destruction to some 

on the shore where a battery can be 
used, guarded and attended by trained 
operators. They are now placed, or are 
made ready to be placed, in all important 
It miay fairly be presumed that 
they had been placed in the harbour of 
Havana, the history of the last three years 
being considered. — : 

There was, especially in Havana, among 
the officials who had been adherents of 
Weyler and who resented his recall, an 
expressed hatred of the United States. 
The time of the explosion must have been 
calculated for the moment when the Maine 
should swing within the destructive radius 
of the mine. 

The report of the Spanish board 
of inquiry, which reported after the 
most inadequate examination that the 

losion was due to the fault of the 
officers of the Maine, and took place within the vessel 
itself, was declared to be manifestly false, and calculated 
to induce public opinion to prejudge the question. Taking 
this together with the fact of the duplicity, treachery, and 
cruelty of the Spanish character, the Senate concluded 
that the Spanish authorities must be held responsible 
for the crime, either as its direct authors or as contribu- 
tors thereto by wilful and gross negligence. 

All this might be a perfectly good argument to put 
‘before an impartial tribunal, but impartiality is not to be 
expected when national passions are aroused. The 

Spanish offer to refer the matter to arbitration elicited no 
cial response, and the proposal was covered with 
Midicule and denunciation by those journalists who for 
years past have been declaring that there was nothing in 
the world they loved so much as arbitration, a principle 
‘to which they were so much devoted that they were 
willing to go to 
war to compel 
other nations to 

adopt it as a 

means for set- 

tling their dis- 
putes! 

EXCITING POPU- 

LAR FEELING. 

Here, for in- 
stance, is the 
way in which 
the blowing up 
of the Maine 

“was used by 

Senator Mason 
for the purpose 
of inflaming 
popular fury. 
He was speak- 
ing in the 
Senate on the 
loss of the 
Maine :-— 
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The night came on—a dark, a gloomy night—a natural and 
roper time for Spanish bravery. Our men were asleep in a 
riendly harbour. They were never challenged to try their 

courage. They were not whipped in 

honourable battle, but choked, burned, 
strangled and drowned without a chanc 
to dte fighting for life, without a moment 
to say a prayer. In the twinkling of an 
eye they stood in the presence of their 

Maker. 

Suppose ninety of them had _ been 
United States Senators; suppose the 
balance had been members of Congress, 
or made up of judges and leading pro- 
fessional and business men, would forty 

, days have elapsed before war began ? 

y Or, suppose each Senator had a son or a 
father there. Do we tell our children 
the truth when we say that the life of 
every American citizen is of equal value 
before the law ? 

They were not Senators; they were 
sailors. Their widows and orphans cry 
aloud to us. The silent appeal of two 

. hundred and sixty*eight seamen comes to 

us again and again, saying: ‘‘ We are 

flesh of your flesh, bone of your bone and 
blood of your blood ; we lived and died 
for the flag that shields you.” 

What is to be our answer? 
answer with money? 

Mr. President, I speak only for myself, and I am for war. 
(Applause in the galleries.) 

There are those who say that the court does not fix the 
responsibility. It was not necessary ; the ‘* peace-at-any-price ” 
man cannot escape so. The law fixes the responsibility. We 
were in Spanish waters and over Spanish soil. The harbour is 
owned and controlled by Spain. The explosives in that harbour 
were owned and controlled by Spain. If it was.a torpedo, it 
was a Spanish torpedo ; if it was a mine, it was a Spanish mine. 
No explosives have been on sale in Havana for over a year to 
private citizens ; if it was gun-cotton, it was Spanish guiecotton, 
and if it was dynamite, it was Spanish dynamite. The power to 
explode it was controlled by Spain. A government acts only 
through its agents and officers, as much as they control the dis- 
charge of their cannon. It was owned, located, and exploded 
by Spain, and Spain must answer. 

WHY ARBITRATION WAS REJECTED. 

The fact is that the explosion of the 


Shall we 


Mate 


-was the last 


straw that ex- 
hausted the 
patience of the 
American peo- 
ple. The great 
catastrophe 
brought home 
with a sudden — 
stunning shock % 
to the nation at “Ny 
large the kind 
of thing that had 
been going on 
in Cuba all 
these years at 
their very doors. 
The sudden 
and almost in- 
stantaneous ex- 
tinction of the 
lives of two 
hundred and 
sixty-six men 
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THE REVIEW 


was but as a drop 
in the bucket 
compared with 
the long-drawn 
agony which had 
tortured to death 
one thousand 
times as many 
innocent men, 
women, and chil- 
dren, without 
more than a word 
of protest from 
the United States. 

; The proposal for 
arbitration was 
therefore brushed 
on one side with- 
out adequate con- 
sideration. Uncle 
Sam’s temper had 
risen to the fight- 

ing point, and he Was in no mood to listen to a sugges- 

tion for arbitration on what seemed to him to be, after 

all, only the last and culminating item in the long 

series of crimes. 
Thus it was that the United States 

became practically a unit on the sub- 

ject of Cuba, and Mr. Hearst and his 

fellow-Revivalists had the supreme 

satisfaction of seeing the whole nation 

at the penitent form. The Houses of 

Representatives agreed as one man 

on the duty of immediate interven- 

tion in Cuba for the purpose of arrest- 

ing the war and clearing out the- 

Spaniards. a 


- AN EXCESS OF ZEAL. 


It usually happens in a revival that 
the zeal of the young convert is con- 
siderably in excess of his discretion. 
Uncle Sam, it is to be feared, will be 
found no exception to this rule. Presi- 
dent McKinley and his Cabinet 
appear from the first to have perceived the difficulties 
and dangers of intervention in Cuba much more clearly 
than the irresponsible members of the press. There 
again we have only too close an analogy to what usually 
happens in churches when a revival has broken out in 
their midst. It not unfrequently happens that the 
converts, in the plenitude of their zeal and the fervour 
of their desire to bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
come into sharp collision with the older and steadier 
heads of their pastor and teachers. It is in vain to tell 
them that their experienced minister should not be 
denounced as a lukewarm Laodicean merely because he 
does not give the signal for an immediate attack e masse 
on the kingdom of the devil. Nothing ever convinces 
the newly converted as to the impossibility of working 
miracles until they have tried their hand at the task, and 
have experienced the inevitable delusion. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

In America President McKinley was for nearly a month 
one of the best abused men in the country. Revivalist 
Hearst and all his Yellow Men, to use the absurd title 
which has been flung at them in opprobrium, were for 
some weeks less angry with the Spaniards than they were 
with the President of the United States. He was a coward, 
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a poltroon, a traitor, a deceiver, and, over and above all 
else, was the obedient and servile tool of a corrupt ring of 
financiers, whose one idea in connection with the great 
national crisis was to make money by gambling in Wal] 
Street. It really seemed for some time ag if nothing ip 
heaven or on earth was to be more passionately desired 
as a gift of the gods than the shipwrecking of every effort 
to secure the liberation of Cuba by peaceful means, 
Every suggestion of buying out Spain, or of reconciling 
the inevitable loss of Spanish sovereignty with the nominal 
recognition of Spanish suzerainty, was received with yells 
of disapproval. 

In the midst of it all, President McKinley and his 
advisers appear to have kept their heads remarkably well, 
This has been recognised much ‘more frankly outside the 
United States than within its borders, but even in the 
Senate emphatic tribute was paid to the President's self- 
possession and determination to exhaust all available 
methods of preserving peace before appealing to the 
last dread arbitrament of war. 


: UNCLE SAM AS ARCHANGEL MICHAEL, 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, speaking in the debate 
on the resolutions, said :— 

If this ccunitry is to do a great act of international justice, let 
us do it calmly and deliberately. I like 
and thank the President of the United 
States for his sublime self-restraint in this 
emergency, and for holding back so far as 
he could the step toward war. Those 
who love and stand by him need not be 
disturbed that the brilliance of his fame 
will be diminished in the view of our 
posterity by his action at this time. | 
confess I do not like to think of the genius 
of America, angry, snarling, shouting, 
screaming, clawing with her nails. I like 
rather to think of her in her honest and 
serene beauty inspired by sentiments even 
toward her enemies not of hate, but of 
love, perhaps a little pale about the eye 
and a smile on her lips, but as sure, deter- 
mined, unerring, invincible as was Arch- 
angel Michael when he struck down 
and trampled upon the demon of darkness. 


The conception of Uncle Sam as 
Archangel Michael may provoke a smile, but it is impos- 
sible to refrain from paying a tribute of profound respect 
to the Administration which, in the midst of the passion- 
ate excitement of 
last month, would 
nevertheless _per- 
sist to the very 
last in seeking 
peace and pursu- 
ing it. 
MR. MCKINLEY’S 
LOVE 
OF PEACE. 
President 
McKinley was 
overwhelmed with 
public and _pri- 
vate representa- 
tions in favour of 
the adoption of a 
more energetic 
policy. ‘“ Nine- 
tenths of 
the American 
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“every war in this country has made a President. 
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pcozle,” said one of his visitors, “are in favour of the 
‘war.”” The President replied: “But the people are 
‘not responsible: I am. If they were responsible, they 
would wish to avoid it.” “But,” urged his visitor, 
War is popular. You will be no exception to the rule.” 
The President replied : “ God forbid that my popularity 
should rest on such a foundation.” Again, he said :— 

“J do most earnestly hope that war may be avoided. I 
have witnessed one war. I do not wish to see another unless 
there is a grave necessity for such extreme action. Those who 
talk so lightly of war perhaps do not realise its horrors.” 

There he sounds the right note. President McKinley 
may lose his reputation in the conduct of the war upon 


~ 
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which he has entered ; he has certainly made a reputa- 
tion by his efforts to avoid it. 


HIS GREATEST DANGER. 


It is an interesting spectacle to see how far that great 
Nation of seventy millions, harangued by more or less 
irresponsible journalists, many of whom are very young 
men whose training and whose interests give them a bias 
in favour of whatever is rapid, dramatic, and sensational, 
will support a serious administration like that of President 
McKinley. The American people is very excitable ; 
it is by temperament extremely impatient. Under the 
Stress of its present semi-religious enthusiasm it is less 
than ever disposed to acquiesce in a Fabian policy. 
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“END THE WAR IN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS!” 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer celebrated Easter Day by coming 
out from his usual anonymity, and signing a long 
manifesto in the columns of the New York World. It 
was an extraordinary effusion in many ways. Mr. 
Pulitzer set forth at great length, and evidently with 
sincere emotion, his conviction that the President had 
gone much too slow, that the supreme duty of the 
moment was to quicken his steps. Mr. Pulitzer scouted 
the idea that Spain could make any fight of any 
kind. He ridiculed the notion of war. All that was 
necessary, according to this eminent journalist, was a 
police operation which could be put through with ease in 
forty-eight hours! He concluded as follows :— 

The first duty of the President and of Congress is to order our 
navy to proceed to Cuba and Porto Rico without another day’s 





New York Journal. 


McKinley. Deceives Again, Re- 
fusing to Send ina Message 
in Behalf of Cuba: 


Never Had, Has Not Now Any Intention of 
Freeing Cuba or Avenging the Massacre 
of the American Sailors on the Maine. 


Washington Ringing with Stories of National 
Scandal and the Control of the White 
House by Wall Street Speculators. 


iu is the sad duty of the Journal to announce to the people of the 
United States that their President, William McKinley, has de- 
liberately tricked Congress and the Country. 

Last week under strong pressure from Congress he promised to 
announce his policy in regafd to Spain and Cuba by Monday, of else 
‘eave Congress to deal with the situation. When Monday came he 
asked-a delay till Wednesday. On Tuesday night he promised that 
his message would be sent in Wednesday. 

Yesterday, Wednesday, he did not send the message, but said 
he would hold it until next Monday, giving as a reason that the mes 
sage was warlike, and that if promulgated the news would cause & 
massacre of Ameriéans in Havana 

At the same.time, agents of the Administration spread reports 
in Washington that riots had already broken out in Havana. 

These reports are absolutely false. 








delay. No declaration of war is necessary. Send the fleet to 
Havana, as Jackson would do, and demand the surrender of the 
miscreants who blew up the J/aine. Shell the town within 
twelve hours if the demand shall be refused. Despatch the 
flying squadron to Porto Rico to dispose of the Spanish ships 
there. With these islands captured the affair will be over—and 
Cuba free ! 

It would hardly be war, but it would be magnificent.— 
JOsEPH PULITZER. 

What Mr. Pulitzer said was hailed as the last word 
of political wisdom by many Senators and Congressmen. 
It is probable that nothing more adequately expressed 
the popular impression as to the relative strength and 
fighting capacity of the two disputants. 

THE INTERVENTION OF THE POPE. 
It was under the stress and strain of such execrations 
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that President McKinley referred the question to Congress, 
much to the dismay of Mr. Smalley, who appears to have 
imagined that an American President has the divine 
right, by virtue of his position, to ignore the opinions 
of the Legislature, and carry out a foreign policy regard- 
less of the convictions of those in whose hands the 
Constitution has vested the sole right of declaring war. 
While the President was gaining time the Pope was 
diligently working for peace. He succeeded in inducing 
the Spanish authorities to order a suspension of hostilities 
in Cuba ; but as this met with no corresponding response 
on the other side, his intervention remained abortive. 
Nevertheless, the attempt to bring about an amicable 
settlement shows that the Pope adequately realises the 
responsibilities of his great position ; and we may rely 
upon it that, although he has been discouraged by the 
rejection of his overtures, he will remain on the watch, 
and will seize the earliest opportunity of renewing the 
attempt to compose the quarrels of these two Christian 
nations. 
PREPARING FOR DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The eager impulsiveness with which Uncle Sam has 
flung himself into this task of liberating Cuba, without 
even counting the cost, is very magnificent, but it is not 
war. At the same time, it is very characteristic, and in 
some ways very admirable. The older branch of the 
English-speaking race, which has endured the hardships 
and disappointments of foreign wars, can only await with 
sympathy born of long and hard experience the inevitable 
results of the attempt to rush a campaign such as has 
been entered upon in Cuba. It is simply amazing to us 
on this side of the Atlantic who have grown grey in the 
midst of the disappointments of military enterprises in all 
parts of the world, to read the confident expectations 
expressed by many Americans as to the rapidity and ease 
with which they are going to pacify Cuba. I have 


already quoted Mr. Pulitzer’s astonishing declaration that 
forty-cight hours ought to see the thing through, but others, 
from whom greater sense of responsibility may have been 
expected than is to be found in Mr. Pulitzer, indulged in 
calculations almost as preposterous. 


THE REVIEW 
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ABSURD EXPECTATIONS. 


Senator Gallinger, for instance, who recently visited 
Cuba for the purpose of reporting upon the condition of the 
island, prophesied that the war would not last as many days 
as it took Congress to agree to the joint resolution. Consul- 
General Lee, the one of all others who ought to know the 
chances of success, expressed the opinion that the conflict 
would only last about two weeks, by which time Spain 
would be thoroughly beaten. Most of the Senators and 
Congressmen who expressed any opinion on the subject 
seemed to think that the war would be over in a month, 
or two months at the outside. The leader of the 
Democratic Party in Congress, Mr. Bailey, did not 
expect the contest would last more than a fortnight, if 
indeed it lasted so long! 

A TEST OF PATIENCE. 

While these wild and extravagant expectations have 
facilitated the plunge into war, they will necessarily 
aggravate the difficulties of conducting the campaign to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The pressure that will be brought 
to bear upon the President to compel him to put the thing 
through in a rush will be almost irresistible. Every day 
of hostilities adds millions to the losses inflicted ‘upon 
the mercantile community, to say nothing of the actual 
expense, which is estimated to be £200,000 every twenty- 
four hours. A slow dragging war is the one thing of all 
others which an eager and impatient democracy most 
resents. The lesson of Bull Run ought not to.be thrown 
away upon the American people. The war will be far 
more useful as a test of American self-control and 
American patience than it can possibly be of the 
fighting capacity of the American army or the American 
navy. The United States form an aggregate of 70,000,000 
human units, the Spanish aggregate is only 18,000,000 
It would be an insult to the United States to consider 
the issue of such a contest as one which can in any 
way redound to her reputation as a fighting power. 
What the war can do is to prove whether the American 
people has sufficient self-control to leave the direction of 
its armies and its navies to the capable and responsible 
experts who are in command, even if the result of doing 
so is to postpone all hope of ending the war until the 
autumn. 

VII—HOW WILL IT END? 


One of the worst things about war is that, regarded as 
a humanitarian expedient, the remedy is generally worse 
than the disease. Never shall I forget the bitterness and 
sadness which followed the progress of the last great 
humanitarian war—the campaign for the liberation of 
Bulgaria. The Turks had massacred with every descrip- 
tion of brutality some fifty thousana Bulgarians. To 
avenge the Bulgarian atrocities the Russians invaded 
Turkey, and for every Bulgarian man, woman and child 
who had been massacred by the Turks, two Russian 
soldiers fell in battle or died of disease, and probably at 
least double that number of non-combatant peasants— 
Bulgarian, Armenian and Turkish—were done to death 
between the contending armies. The Bulgarian atrocities 
were avenged, no doubt, but at a very low computation 
it cost five lives to avenge one! 

(1) THE DOOM OF THE RECONCENTRADOS. 

There is reason to fear that the campaign of the libera- 
tion of Cuba may have results not less discouraging. To 
begin with, at the offset, the immediate result of the 
pacific blockade ordered by the American Government |s 
likely to be the final extinction of the last unfortunate 
reconcentrados, The object of the blockade is to starve 
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the Spaniards into submission. But what food there is in 
the island will be eaten by the Spaniards, who can 
hardly be expected to pinch themselves in order to feed 
the miserable remnant of the peasant population which 
they have concentrated in the towns. These poor 
wretches have indeed been fed for some months past 
solely by the bounty of the United States, but with the 
declaration of war all this came to an end. The first 
immediate result, therefore, of the humanitarian campaign 
to avenge the wrongs of the unfortunate reconcentrados 
may be to sweep all the survivors off the face of the 
earth, which is but a poor showing for humanity. 
(2) AN EXPEDITION TO CUBA. 

This danger was pointed out by Mr. Klopsch, who was 
engaged in the task of relieving the starving population, 
but his warning was angrily resented as an impertinence. 
It tends to increase the eager determination to put 
the thing through with promptitude at any cost. To 
do this means that an expeditionary army must be 
sent to Cuba, and this is no child’s play. Cuba is an 
island between eight and nine hundred miles in length, 
part of it mountainous, part of it marshy and malarious. 
The whole country is very sparsely peopled, and infested 
with yellow fever. The rainy season is about to set in, 
and will continue till October. In Cuba there are at the 
present moment some 90,000 or 100,000 Spanish troops, 
of whom, possibly, 50,000 or 60,000 are able to take the 
field. They have any amount of munitions of war, and 
they have besides some 40,000 or 50,000 Spanish 
volunteers. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SPANISH TROOPS? 

It is very difficult to form any trustworthy opinion as to 
the fighting value of the Spanish troops in Cuba. It is 
admitted that their condition is very bad ; they are badly 
clothed, very badly fed, seldom drilled, and badly officered. 
The troops have not been paid for the last nine months, 
the officers have had no pay for four months. Neverthe- 
less, although they are dirty, bare-footed, and wretched, 
no mutiny has appeared in their ranks, and cowardice 
has never been charged against them. 


“NOT TO BE DESPISED,” SAYS MURAT HALSTEAD. 


Mr. Murat Halstead, a journalist of the first rank of 
reputation and experience, visited Cuba as representative 
of the New York Yournal in 1896. He contributed to 
the American Review of Reviews an article on the Cuban 
struggle, in which he bore valuable testimony as to the 
quality of the Spanish troops. He said :— 

I wish to speak with respect of the Spanish boys ; and I have 
seen the great armies of Germany, France, and America, and 
many of the troops of Italy and England. 

A favourite disposition of the Army by its enemies is to speak 
of it as composed of boys, but that shows ignorance of war. It 
8 never safe to despise boys in any capacity, least of all in 
armies. On the battlefield of Shiloh it was remarked of the 
dead when they were gathered for burial—it was true of the 
boys in blue and grey alike—that hardly one in three was a 
bearded man. The boys, in the true sense of the word, were in 
the great majority. The Spanish lads under arms in Cuba are 
slurdy, swarthy fellows, well fitted and equipped for the field, 
and many of them with kindly, friendly, humorous faces. The 

of whom I speak were fairly drilled, and though just landed, 
evidently been set up and put through their steps. They 
had the swing for a long tramp. 

The Spanish Army is not one to be despised, and however it 


} May suffer from the ambuscades for which the tropical vegeta- 
| tion affords such eminent facilities, it will make itself respected 
} When they meet foes they can see. 
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AND THE YELLOW FEVER? 


If this be so, if Spain has fifty thousand remaining out 
of the two hundred and twenty-five thousand whom she 
has poured into the island for the last two to five years, 
it will be an act of madness for President McKinley to 
attempt the conquest of the island with a mere handful of 
men. The Spaniards, be it remembered, would then be 
fighting on the defensive, and in guerilla warfare the 
reputation of the Spaniards is the first in the world. The 
yellow fever, however, is the most formidable ally of the 
Spaniards. It is said that the medical authorities esti- 
mate the probable mortality of any expeditionary force 
in Cuba at from 35 to 50 per cent. 


WHAT UNCLE SAM IS FACING. 


The prospect before Uncle Sam is, unfortunately, by 
no means attractive. Besides the proud consciousness 
of having discharged a duty due to humanity, our 
American brethren stand to win nothing but a loss. 
They will lose millions of money, they will sacrifice 
thousands of lives, they may see the first object of 
their humanitarian sympathy perish by the very measure 
adopted for its salvation. They can win few laurels 
either by land or by sea in overcoming a nation much 
weaker and poorer than themselves, and in the end they 
may find themselves saddled with the responsibility of the 
administration of Cuba. Its population will then have 
been reduced to a million, but the pacification of the island 
will be by no means one of the most easy of the tasks 
which they have undertaken. President Cleveland shrank 
from recognising the independence of Cuba, believing that 
the blacks and the whites would form rival Republics 
which would worry each other to death. - The difficulties 
of Home Rule in Ireland are immeasurably greater in 
Cuba, where we have the Spaniards, the Cubans, the 
Creoles, the negroes and the coolies scattered over the 
length and breadth of a fertile, malarious island, which 
for nearly half a century has been the scene of barbarous 
civil wars. 

CAN HE GET RID OF CUBA? 

The one anxiety of the American nation is to clear out 
the Spaniards and be done with it, and return home 
again ; but they will have no such luck. After they have 
got rid of the Spaniards, their difficulties will begin. 
The school of annexationists, which at present is cowed 
beneath the outburst of humanitarian and unselfish 
enthusiasm, will come to the front. Vice-Consul General 
Springer, while disclaiming all desire to annex the 
Garden Spot of the world, declares that the protectorate 
of the United States must of necessity exist for some 
time after the Spaniards are expelled. Mr. Murat 
Halstead, whose article I have already quoted, is much 
more explicit. He maintains that nothing will save 
Cuba but its annexation to the United States. 

Mr. Halstead may only represent the views of a small 
minority to-day, but the force of circumstances is likely 
to multiply their number. It is easy to get into Cuba, 
to get out of it is another matter. 

By midsummer the United States may be disposed to 
welcome any suggestion, either from the Pope or the 
neutral nations of the New World and the Old, which 
would secure to the Cubans freedom and independence 
under the virtual protectorate of the United States, which 
would nevertheless leave the nominal suzerainty of Spain 
intact. The future, however, lies on the knees of the gods, 

and at present no man can say what an hour will bring 
forth. 
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From Davenport's Cartoons.) 
A CYNICAL VIEW OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
John Bull after Uncle Sam’s Dollars. 
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HE end of the century is bringing with it the end of 
one of the great empires of the world. At the same 
time that it inters the remains of the Spanish 

dominion it proclaims the advent of the United States as 
a world Power outside the boundaries of the American 
Union. Of the two events the latter is immeasurably 
the more important. If even a living dog is better than 
a dead lion, how much more important is the baptism of 
blood of the American Republic than the funeral dirge 
over the ashes of expiring Spain ! 


SPAIN OUR PREDECESSOR. 


The spectacle at which we are now assisting is of 
transcendant interest for all the world, but most especially 
for us of Britain. Spain, which now, like one of her own 
tortured bulls in the arena, stoops to charge upon the 
sword of the American matador, has been from of old 
time our enemy on land and sea. It was upon the 
Spanish dons that our Elizabethan heroes fleshed the 
newly-forged trident of the English navy. Spain was 
our great precursor in Transatlantic dominion. She was 
the pioneer of the nations in the conquest of the New 
World. She led, we followed. As a naval and a colonial 
world Power we stand to-day where Spain stood three 
centuries since. And it is impossible, even for the least 
reflecting Briton, not to think for a moment that.as 
Spain is so some day we may be—while some of us even 
feel, as we witness the last expiring convulsions of the 
great empire, that it is of the Lord’s mercy that we are 
not to-day even as Spain. Certainly as Spain is so we 
should have been had the old Tory policy been persisted 
in; certainly as Spain is so we shall be if we carry much 
further the present policy of militarism and despotism 
which finds favour with the rulers of India. “ Pride 
sy before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 


THE UNITED STATES: OUR SUCCESSOR? 


But the interest with which we officiate as spectators 
at this tragedy of an empire is nothing to that which 
we feel when witnessing the sudden apparition of the 
American Republic on the unfamiliar stage of foreign 
adventure. Fora hundred years and more the descen- 
dants of our revolted colonists have rigorously kept 
themselves to themselves with an almost Chinese ex- 
clusiveness. The taming of their own continent afforded 
them ample employment for their energies. Neither the 
allurements of conquest nor the more seductive tempta- 
tion of using their great strength to redress great wrongs 
were potent enough to break the spell of the imperative 
mandate laid upon the Republic to confine itself within 
its frontiers and abstain from all enterprises over-sea. 
But to-day we see the spell has lost its magic might. 
The Americans have embarked upon a foreign war. 
They are mustering in hot haste their slender legions for 
invasion. Their fleet is blockading the coast of Western 
Cuba, the whole continent reverberates with the clang of 
arms. They have begun. How they will end who can 
say? We are face to face with the Unknown. But that 
which has been will be, and in the earlier annals of our 
race we may find help and guidance as to the probable 
issue of the present crisis. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 






OUR BROCKEN SPECTRE OF THE WEST. 


Every one has read descriptions, but very few persons 
have ever seen the familiar optical delusion known as the 
spectre of the Brocken. From the summit of the Brocken, 
at sunrise, the spectator can see on the summit of an 
adjacent hill a gigantic figure looming huge against the 
sky. After recovering from his first alarm, he discovers 
that the giant spectre is but a magnified reflection of 
himself. The United States is the Spectre of the Brocken 
to the United Kingdom. Uncle Sam is but John Bull 
magnified, democratised, with a whole continent to 
straddle over, instead of having no foothold but two 
islands of the Northern Sea. As the English have been, 
the Americans are ; and as we English did, so will these 
stout, sons of ours do. Our own history in the past is the 
prophecy of their future. 

THE FIRST STEP THAT COUNTS. 

The Americans recoil from this. They are building 
sand castles of resolutions and of declarations to resist it. 
They protest that they are not founding an empire. Far 
be it'from them that they should imitate John Bull in 
founding colonies by conquest over-sea. “Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?” asked Hazael of the 
Hebrew prophet. But Hazael did it notwithstanding, and 
so will the American Hazael. The American people and 
the American Government repudiate, with all the energy 
of their nature, the supposition that in undertaking the 
task of freeing Cuba they have committed themselves to 
the founding of an empire. They are almost as piously 
horrified at the suggestion as, let us say, Mr. Gladstone 
would have been if, on the eve of Tel-el-Kebir any 
one had profanely hinted that Egypt would not be 
evacuated as soon as Arabi was disposed of. Nevertheless, 
we are not out of Egypt yet, and the twentieth century 
will find the Union Jack floating over Cairo and Khar- 
toum. The American Government says Mr. McKinley 
has tied its hands in advance. To annex Cuba after 
disclaiming any intention to exercise sovereignty would be 
“an act of criminal aggression, an act of dishonour.” 
No doubt such things are said. Equally is it beyond 
doubt that they are sincerely believed. But we shall see. 
The force of circumstances is more powerful than the 
words of presidents. The Americans are now going into 
Cuba. Even if they come out again they will never be 
again what they were before. Their very craving to be 
as they were before will tend to strengthen the tendency 
to make Cuba part and parcel of the Union—to declare, 
in short, that the West Indies lie within the boundary of 
the American Union. For if Cuba lies outside and they 
have gone to Cuba, the pressure to go elsewhere outside 
will be increased. The Cuban precedent will constantly 
be invoked to justify intervention elsewhere. Whereas 
if Cuba could be declared to belong to the domain which 
nature has allotted to the American Republic, they could 
ignore that precedent, and continue for a little time 
longer their traditional policy of abstention from all 
foreign affairs. 


AN AMERICAN COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


It will only be for a time. The United States of 
America have now chipped the shell, and the chicken 
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The Anglo-Saxons outweigh all the rest ! 


“once hatched never returns to the egg. Whether they 
take Cuba or leave it, they are now committed to a policy 
which will of necessity drive them forward. Our own 
experience proves that we never have extended the Empire 
so rapidly as when we have most earnestly wished to 
arrest the advance of our troops. British India was 
created under an almost continuous fire of protests 
and denunciations by the home authorities, and this 
very spring the placing of the British flag on the 
fortress which commands the entrance to the Gulf 
of Pecheli was heralded by a perfectly sincere pro- 
testation that the British Government desired nothing so 
little as the acquisition of any territory in China. If the 
Americans do not take Cuba they will take something 
else. The making of their foreign Empire has begun. 


THE DUAL FLAGS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE. 


It is this which constitutes the supreme importance for 
us of the action taken by the American Government in 
the matter of Cuba. For the world is so small that the 
advent of another empire upon the stage cannot be 
regarded with indifference by any of those who already 
occupy the planet. Especially impossible is it to Britain. 
We have hitherto had a monopoly of the English-speaking 
world over-sea. That monopoly is ours no longer. 
Hitherto, if in any quarter of the world English-speaking 
men sought redress from cruel grievances, access to 
sealed markets, or the deliverance of oppressed races 
from anarchy and oppression, they have looked to 
London. The only flag of the English-speaking world 
outside the boundaries of the United States has been the 
Union Jack. There are some slight exceptions to this 
rule, but they are too slight to be of any practical conse- 
quence. But this monopoly of representation is ours no 
longer. The Stars and Stripes, which has hitherto repre- 
sented the Achilles of the Nations invisible outside his 
continental tent, is now the emblem of power, no 
longer circumscribed by a land frontier, but potent for 
good and for ill throughout the world. 

ALLIANCE OR ANTAGONISM ? 

Hence it is natural that the question of the relations of 
the two nations in the future preoccupied the public this 
month. For if we do not come more closely together we 
shall of necessity drift further apart. The discussion of 
an Anglo-American Alliance which has gone on on both 
sides of the Atlantic for the last month or two has had 
some important results in the chances of achieving the 
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unity of the race. One of the most important of these 
has been the clarifying of the public mind as to the 
possibilities of Imperial Federation. Hitherto the British 
public has never been able adequately to realise the point 
of view of our colonists when considering the foreign 
policy of the British Empire. We have hitherto been 
so much the predominant partner that it has never quite 
occurred to us a state of things in which, instead of being 
the predominant partner, we were only an ally on equal 
terms with a Stateethat has sprung from our loins. 
AN AID TO THE IMAGINATION. 

Now that for the first time in history we see an 
English-speaking State prosecuting an independent 
foreign policy of its own, waging war by land and sea, we 
are in a better position to understand what Australians, 
for instance, think about the various adventures into 
which John Bull is precipitated, either by the destinies or 
by his own wayward will. Suppose that the United 
States had never revolted, but were at this moment part 
and parcel of the British Empire, what would happen? 
They would have either have compelled us to go into war 
side by side with them in a cause which does not primarily 
interest us, or they would have broken loose and pro- 
secuted war on their own account. The one thing that 
is quite inconceivable is that a community that is as 
powerful as the United States should allow its policy in 
relation to Spain to be dominated by the interests or 
capacities or prejudices of the inhabitants of these 
islands. 

LIGHT ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

What the United States would feel to-day, Australia 
would feel to-morrow. Every million that is added to the 
population of Australia represents a steady advance 
towards the readjustment of the balance of political power 
within the Empire. Of all our great independent colonies, 
we feel as John the Baptist felt towards Jesus of Nazareth 
when he said, “ He must increase but I must decrease.” 
Not that England will decrease other than relatively ; but 
relatively such a diminution of our power in the family of 
English-speaking peoples is inevitable. We see in the 
United States to-day the inevitable evolution, not of the 
revolution which cost us the American colonies, but of 
the growth of our own offspring beyond the sea. If there 
had never been any revolutionary war, and if the United 
States of America had been at this moment an integral 
part of the British Empire, as isthe Dominion of Canada, 
Is it conceivable that the Americans would have allowed 
any one to have a say in the question of peace or war 
with Spain save only themselves alone ? 

AN ANALOGY IN THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 

It is possible, of course, that they might have felt it 
worth while to have continued to preserve the union of 
the Empire rather than. to sacrifice it solely in order to 
prosecute the present war. But there is an analogy that 
may prove very helpful, although not perhaps very 
encouraging, if we wish to forecast the probable result 
of such an alliance of English-speaking men. Let us 
imagine that the United States had formed a firm 
fighting alliance with Great Britain, and had agreed to 
have a common foreign policy—that the sword should 
never be unsheathed by one without also being unsheathed 
by the other: in short, that we had become one State 
so far as our external policy was concerned. What would 
happen in this matter of Cuba? Clearly, what would 
have happened would have been exactly analogous to 
what has happened in the case of Armenia and the 
European Concert. England in this case would have 
changed vé/es with America. England was very anxious 
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to interfere in Armenia, but Russia and the other Powers 
objected, with the result that nothing was done, and our 
Forwards were left cursing the European Concert, and 
declaring that every consideration of humanity and of 
religion demanded the sacrifice of the Concert in order 
that we might have a free hand to intervene on behalf of 
the oppressed East. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCERT? 


Supposing that the Anglo-American Concert had 
existed at the beginning of- this year, the Americans 
would have insisted upon intervention just as we did 
about Armenia. Great Britain would have deprecated 
any such violent method of terminating the miseries of 
Cuba, and if the United States had not been able to 
carry us with them, the result of the Anglo-American 
Concert would have been an Anglo-American paralysis, 
which would have left many of the best people in the 
United States and all the worst ones clamouring angrily 
for a dissolution of a partnership that gave practical 
impunity to General Weyler and his myrmidons. How 
long would the Anglo-American Concert last when all the 
George Russells and Dazly Chronicles of the Western 
Hemisphere were let loose in denunciation of the selfish, 
money-ridden policy of John Bull? No doubt it may be 
contended that the far-seeing and prudent American 
statesman would willingly have surrendered the right to 
undertake personal intervention in Cuba at this moment 
if they could have secured the duplication of his effective 
diplomatic force by being able to speak at Havana and 
Madrid as the representative, not only of the American 
Republic, but also of the British Empire. That is quite 
true. If he did so he would but be following the example 
of Lord Salisbury in the Eastern Question when he elected 
to abide by the steam-roller of the Concert rather than 
take to the hansom of isolated action. But even Lord 
Salisbury found it rather difficult to carry out this policy, 
and an American Salisbury would find it practically 
impossible, for the American Forwards would have 
been able to appeal to the jealousy of a people which, 
although it has been independent for a hundred years, 
still feels nervously sensitive about its sovereignty, and 
sees slights and insults in things where an older nation 
would never discover them. 

CAN THE TWO POWERS KEEP STEP? 

The first time in which the United States of America 
had to abandon any policy, upon which any section of 
their people had set their hearts, because of the veto of 
Great Britain, there would be a frightful hubbub in the 
States, and the sovereign people would be told on a 
thousand platforms and in a million papers that the Presi- 
dent had abandoned the Independence of the Republic, 
and had reduced the United States of America to the 
position of British Colonies. So obvious would be this 
danger, that it would furnish the American Government 
with the strongest possible argument in favour of over- 
coming the reluctance of Great Britain to consent to any 
action that might be decided upon at Washington. 
That means that the danger is great, that in such circum- 
Stances we should have to choose between saying ditto 
to whatever the United States Government wished, or 
sacrificing the Concert. This consideration may seem 
to some to have merely an academic interest, but it is 
very real, and of practical importance, in view of the fact 
that Australia and Canada will to-morrow or the day 
after be in the position of the United States to-day. 
That is to say, they will be full-grown nations, with 
objects, and interests, and enthusiasms which are by no 
means coincident with the objects, interests, and enthusi- 
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asms of Great Britain. What, under those circumstances, 
is to happen? Will the Empire go to pieces, or shall we 
be able to secure concerted action on the principle of 
give and take—the only principle on which federations 
can be worked ? 

“THE LINES OF IMPERIAL UNION.” 

The present crisis, with the questions which it raises, 
must afford great satisfaction to Mr. F. J. Stevenson, 
whose thoughtful pamphlet on “ The Lines of Imperial 
Union” I reviewed last July, for the gist of Mr. Stevenson’s 
pamphlet was a plea for permitting the great self- 
governing colonies to have a foreign policy of their own, 
and to be almost as independent of the mother country 
abroad as they are now at home. Mr. Stevenson declared 
in well-weighed terms his conviction that it was practically 
impossible to perpetuate the British Empire as if it is 
to be regarded as a unit for foreign policy. At present, 
and for many years to come, the Empire may continue 
to be possible, owing to the fact that neither Australia 
nor Canada nor South Africa nor New Zealand is strong 
enough to desire to pursue an independent policy ; but 
every day brings us nearer to the time when they will 
arrive at a position when they feel strong enough to insist 
upon carrying out some strong policy upon which they set 
their hearts—as the United States, for instance, has 
set its heart upon liberating Cuba. 

A SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 

In order to meet this difficulty, but without, at the 
same time, sacrificing the union of the race, Mr. 
Stevenson proposed that when the great self-governing 
colonies should arrive at man’s estate they should be 
allowed each in its own zone to act as independent and 
Sovereign States in making peace or war, and in con- 
cluding treaties, commercial or otherwise, with their 
neighbours. In place of the Empire, he would substitute 
a Solemn League and Covenant somewhat resembling 
in principle the Triple Alliance between Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. By this Solemn League each member of the 
Imperial Union would be free either to make common 
cause with any of the other members of the Union should 
they embark upon war, or should be not less free to 
declare their neutrality. The bond between the English- 
speaking nations would be reduced to an obligation to 
guarantee the homelands of the race against foreign 
conquest, and a joint guarantee by each and all of the 
right to neutrality. 


THE RIGHT TO 
NEUTRALITY. 

Under Mr. Ste- 
venson’s scheme 
it will be perfectly 
possible for Can- 
ada, for instance, 
to declare war 
against France in 
order to clear the 
French off the 
Newfoundland 
shore, while Eng- 
land, Australia, 
South Africa and 
New Zealand 
would be free to 
declare their 
neutrality. If 

France refused to : 
J. Butt: ‘I'll help you lick your man, and you 


recognise 5 that help me wallop these saucy cusses on the other 
declaration Of side of the fence !” 
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neutrality, but insisted upon attacking Great Britain, all 
the other members of the Union would be bound to defend 
Great Britain against French attack. Suppose that France 
recognised the declaration of neutrality and defeated 
Canada, she would be free to exact any penalty she chose 
in the shape of indemnity ; but if she attempted to annex 
one square mile of Canadian territory, all the other members 
of the Union would be bound to make common cause 
with Canada to resist this attempt to transfer part of the 
common inheritance of the race to an alien sovereignty. 
By this means Mr. Stevenson thought it was possible for 
the English-speaking nations each to have the luxury of 
an independent policy, while at the same time to be 
covered by a mutual guarantee from suffering the last 
penalty which might be otherwise exacted from them in 
case of defeat. 


NO COMMON FOREIGN POLICY POSSIBLE. 


Mr. Stevenson’s scheme seemed to me last July some- 
what more fantastic than it seems to-day. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that the spectacle which we are 
now witnessing is likely to convince many that the 
basis for permanent union of the race may be found in 
some such expedient as that which he suggests. For 
instance, is it conceivable that either Great Britain or the 
United States could possibly agree to abandon their 
right to an independent initiative of foreign politics? 
Neither at Washington nor in London could there be 
found any person impractical enough to consent that 
either Government should give the other an absolute 
veto upon its own action. We could not for a moment 
admit the United States Congress to an equal right to 
the British Parliament in the decision of, to take one or 
two instances, whether General Kitchener should advance 
to Khartoum or return to Cairo, or whether Colonel 
Lugard should or should not clear the Niger of intruding 
Frenchmen. A joint foreign policy is out of the question, 
if by a joint policy it is meant that neither Power is to 
take a step without the assent cf the other. 


NO ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCERT. 


The Anglo-American Concert would be found quite as 
difficult to manage as the European Concert. In some 
respects it would indeed be more difficult, because the 
European States are all more or less of the same age, 
and have arrived at a certain generally accepted standard 
of international action. The United States, like the 
young bear, have all their troubles still to come. The 
Concert between London and Washington would be, on 
that account, more difficult to manage than, say, a 
Concert between England and France. Hence, whatever 
may be done in the direction of achieving the Anglo- 
American Alliance towards which the race appears to be 
tending, the right of the individual members of the race 
to levy war on their own account will have to be recognised. 
No doubt, after many years, the tendency on the part of 
the allies not to undertake any action in which they could 
not keep step would steadily increase, but such an agree- 
ment is not to be thought of at present. Whatever is 
done or is not done in the shape of an alliance between 
the Empire and the Republic, each must preserve, for 
the present, an absolute right to make war or peace 
without asking the consent of its partner. 

HOW AN ALLIANCE MIGHT BEGIN. 

Is, then, an alliance impossible? By no means. We 
have before our eyes in Europe two examples of alliance 
between independent Sovereign States, either of which 
would serve as an example for our adoption in governing 
the relations between Britain and the United States. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


There is the Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy on the one hand, and the Franco-Russian 
Alliance on the other. In both cases the alliance is 
defensive and not offensive. In both cases the high con- 
tracting Powers are left absolutely free to levy offensive 
wars if they please without any interference from their 
allies, or without entailing upon these allies any obligation 
to come to their rescue. If, for instance, Germany 
were to be attacked by France, France could not 
appeal to Russia for assistance in the enterprise. 
If, on the other hand, France were to be invaded 
by Germany, she could appeal to St. Petersburg for 
assistance. A similar rule prevails and is even more 
clearly defined in the Triple Alliance. Neither Austria 
nor Germany gave any assistance to Italy in its attempt 
to establish an Italian Colony on the Red Sea. Neither 
Italy nor Austria were ‘appealed to to support Germany 
in establishing herself at Kiao Chau. The Triple Alliance 
is united only in case any one of its members is attacked 
by another Power, and that is probably as far as it would 
be possible to carry the Anglo-American Alliance about 
which so much is being said. At the same time, the 
moment the principle of solidarity of interest is recognised, 
on however small a scale, the moment Britain and the 
United States convert themselves into a dual unit for any 
purpose whatever, they take the first step towards the 
evolution of an alliance which should by no means be 
confined to the rudimentary elements from which it 
started. 
HOW THE ALLIANCE WOULD GROW. 

We see, for instance, in the case of France and Russia, 
that France takes no step without previous consultation 
with Russia, and although she thereby is limited in two 
important directions, being forbidden either to re-vindicate 
her provinces on the Rhine or to wage war with England 
on the Nile, she is able to double her strength in almost 
every other direction, for when France speaks the world 
knows she has Russia at her back. So it will be with us. 
The moment such an alliance was established there would 
set in a steady process of minimising the points on which 
we differ,.and confining our action to those questions 
upon which we could be sure of our ally’s support. Take, 
for instance, this case of Cuba. It is probable that if the 
relations with Washington and London had been of a 
more intimate nature, the action of England would have 
been secured in support of the diplomacy of the United 
States. In 1876 we know General Grant appealed for 
such support, and it was believed that had it then been 
extended Spain would have bowed before the united 
representations of Great Britain and America. A danger, 
indeed, which Europe recognises, is that the voice of the 
Anglo-American Alliance would beeoine too powerful, 
and that there would be, as the Zemfs says, Anglo- 
Saxondom against the world. 

WHY NOT SEIZE THE PRESENT OCCASION ? 

The possibility of an alliance with the United States on 
those lines was the clinching argument which Mr. Steven- 
son relied upon in recommending his plan of an Imperial 
Union run upon the basis of go-as-you-please, limited 
liability, and joint guarantee against dismemberment. 
He says :— 

Lastly, not theleast of the advantages of my proposal is that 
it opens the possibility of union of the Anglo-Saxon race, for 
the league and covenant would be a sort of amplified Monroe 
doctrine, and there is nothing to prevent the United States 
from giving and accepting the mutual guarantee. The two 


kindred nations, in spite of many temporary dividing instances, 
have drawn very close together, and will draw still closer, and 
it is not altogether a visionary hope to trust that George 
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Washington’s task may be crowned at last by the reconciliation 
and by the union of all the English-speaking States on noble 
terms of liberty in their self-rule, equality in their civic right, 
and fraternity in their alliance. 

The rapprochement between the two great branches of 
the English-speaking race, which has been one of the 
most welcome features of the year, has been thrown into 
stronger relief by the undisguised jealousy and misgivings 
of the European Powers. Never before have the United 
States taken any action which secured the almost unani- 
mous support of the British public, and at the same time 
was hailed with the almost unanimous execration of the 
Continental nations. It is true that the more intelligent 
German editors, both in Berlin and Vienna, have done 
their best to put their readers on their guard against 
assuming too frankly the anti-American attitude ; but the 
drift of European opinion is unmistakable. It is not less 
true that there is ,a strong undercurrent of sympathy 
with Spain in England. But the opposing minority that 
takes the wrong side is smaller and less influential than 
any similar minority I remember of late years. 


THE PRESCIENCE OF LORD LYONS. 


An Anglo-American Alliance was mooted, curiously 
enough, by Lord Lyons, when he was British Minister at 
Washington, as a natural consequence of a war between 
America and Spain over Cuba. It was in the days of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Presidency, when a motion was brought 
forward in Congress proposing to buy Cuba from Spain 
for £20,000,000, that Lord Lyons walked home with 
Lamar, then a young Congressman, who afterwards 
became Senator, Cabinet Minister, and Associate Justice 
ofthe Supreme Court. “Some day,” said Lord Lyons, 
“you Americans will have to fight Spain for Cuba. 
Then will come the time when you will see the wisdom of 
forming an Anglo-Saxon League.” The remark made a 
great impression on Lamar, and he reverted to it many 
years afterwards, when the newly accomplished unifica- 
tion of Germany reminded him of the centripetal forces 
that make for the union of race :— 

Some time (said Lamar twenty years ago) America must be 
in need of allies. I'll tell you what will occur then. Some 
wise British statesman will suggest an Anglo-Saxon league— 
something akin to the league in Europe when Henri IV. ruled 
France. This will not be an alliance offensive and defensive. 
But we will have to follow the universal example some day. 
To a certain degree I am in favour of it. 

Mr. Lamar’s remark that the Anglo-American Alliance 
would not be an offensive and defensive league touches the 
heart of the question. 


THE STATUS OF THE UNION JACK IN THE NEW WORLD. 


There is one antecedent difficulty which will have to 
be overcome before the alliance can take shape even in 
the most rudimentary form. It is difficult to see how 
any alliance can be thought of until the United States 
recognise the American status of the British Empire. 
At present, as we have only too much reason to remem- 
ber, there are many Americans, especially among those 
who are most ostentatiously American, to whom England 
as an American power is only one degree less hateful 
than Spain. To them the elimination of the Spanish 
factor from the West Indies is chiefly valuable as clearing 
the way for an equally decisive ejection of John Bull from 
Jamaica, and from Canada, and all her other colonies in 
the New World. We are held to be outside the Monroe 
Doctrine. We hold, of course, that we are inside it; and 
until this position is frankly admitted there is not much 
chance of an alliance, for our ally must not spend his time 
dreaming of the day when he can assist in dismembering 


our Empire. It is not absolutely fatal, of course. 
Still, there is no doubt that the Anglo-American Alliance 
would have much better chances of success if our American 
kinsfolk realised that the section of the English-speaking 
race that manages its own affairs by preference under 
the Union Jack in the Western Hemisphere, is every 
whit as much entitled to regard itself as American as 
the other section which manages its own affairs with 
equal liberty and independence under the Stars and 
Stripes. 
THE UTILITY OF DIPLOMATIC SUPPORT. 


The United States stands in no need of a fighting ally 
in order to overcome the resistance of Spain. The 
mere suggestion of such a thing is offensive. But 
the Americans have not been slow to realise that 
although they had no need for British assistance in the 
police work which they have now on hand, the sympathy 
and support of the British Government have been invalu- 
able in warding off the danger of European interference. 
Even the New York Yourna/—always the most hostile to 
“our hereditary enemy,” as it styles the Mother Country 
—admits somewhat grudgingly that henceforth the twist- 
ing of the lion’s tail should cease to be a popular 
pastime in the States in recognition of our services in the 
present juncture. 

It is, indeed, possible to argue that we have acted as 
if the alliance actually existed—an alliance on limited 
liability principles, by which the allies, instead of helping 
each other in the field of war, can command each other’s 
support in the not Jess important field of diplomacy. The 
Tsar Alexander II. helped Germany almost as effectively 
in 1870 by covering her rear as if he had sent a Russian 
army to march on Paris. The fact that the protection 
of all American subjects in Spain and her colonies is 
now undertaken by Great Britain is significant. 


SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS ON THE ALLIANCE. 


Lord Charles Beresford was one of the first of our 
public men to talk in this crisis about the possibility of 
an alliance between the Empire and the Republic. 
Several well-known peers who were interviewed on the 
subject by the New York World expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of such an alliance. 

Viscount Peel wrote :— 

That the mention of the possibility of a close union of the two 
countries in the cvent of war should have been received with 
enthusiasm throughout America, coupled with the undoubted 
feeling prevalent in this country, shows that in spite of superficial 
and transient differences, there is a real, solid foundation of 
mutual sympathy and respect between the kindred races. That 
the two natiéns, bound together in an offensive and defensive 
alliance, would be a match for any combination of hostile 
Powers there is little doubt. The contingency of such an 
alliance is, in itself, a main security for the maintenance of the 
peace of the world. 

The Duke of Sutherland was equally emphatic. He 
wrote :— 

I think there can be no doubt that the great majority of the 
people of this country desire a close alliance with the American 
people, and that such an alliance would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the two nations. I venture to believe that it 


would be the accomplishment of the desires of those who have 
the best interest of both countries at heart. 

The Duke of Westminster declared :-— 

I venture to think that such an alliance between the two great 
English-speaking races would, on all accounts, be the most 
desirable for both. 
practicability. 


But I can give no opinion upon its 
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Earl Russell wrote :— 

I am convinced that if the existence of either country were to 
be threatened by attack or invasion by a foreign power the 
strong national sentiment of both of the great English-speaking 
races would naturally and inevitably lead to cordial co-operation 
in a defensive alliance. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE LETTERS. 


These peers are all men of standing and of influence. 
They are not idealists or faddists. They give expression 
to the almost universal opinion on this side of the water. 
If there is no more emphatic expression given to the 
popular feeling it is only because no one wishes to thrust 
England’s alliance upon any one, not even upon our 
kinsmen of the States. At present, if we may judge 
from the recorded utterances of their senators and 
journalists, there is but little disposition on the part 
of the Americans to entertain the idea seriously. Here 
and there there are those who entertain it, but for the 
moment the American people prefer their “splendid 
isolation,” and do not realise either the need or the 
advantage of an alliance with England. Every step 
which Uncle Sam takes beyond his ring-fenced continent 
makes our alliance better worth having, and in the mean- 
time if we can but keep at peace between ourselves and 
do the best we can to oil the friction points between the 
States and Canada, the force of circumstances and the 
influence of time will tell in favour of the alliance. 


WHAT MR. RHODES THINKS. 


Mr. Cecil J. Rhodes spoke some wise and weighty words 
in this sense during his recent visit to London. He is 
reported as saying :— 

In my opinion nothing is so vital to the future of the British 
and American peoples as a cordial understanding now and a 
deeply-rooted conviction of mutual good-will. From this, if 
future events should render it necessary, a formal alliance may 
be born. It is not for us to run after America with offers of 
alliance. Such a result must of course be a meeting half way. 
But it seems to me perfectly obvious that in any division of 
world interests those of the British Empire and America will be 
found united. You can’t get over the fact that the two peoples 
are of the same race, and that the trite saying that ‘‘ blood is 
thicker than water” is a true saying. England and America 
need each other, and this need will grow rapidly in the future. 

LAST WORD BY THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 

I cannot do better than conclude this rapid survey of 
the greatest political question of our time by quoting 
the admirable speech which the American Ambassador, 
Colonel John Hay, delivered at the Easter banquet at 
the Mansion House. Speaking of the Empire and the 
Republic, Mr. Hay said :— 

The reasons fora good understanding between us liedeeper than 
any considerations of mere expediency. All of us who think cannot 
but see that there is a sanction like that of religion which binds 
as to a sort of partnership in the beneficent work of the world. 
(Cheers.) Whether we will it or not, we are associated in that 
work by the very nature of things, and no man and no group of 
men can prevent it. We are bound by a tie which we did not 
forge and which we cannot break ; we are joint ministers of the 
same sacred mission of liberty and progress—(cheers)—charged 
with duties which we cannot evade by the imposition of 
irresistible hands. It may be trite and even tedious for me to 
refer again at this distance of time to the mighty pageant of last 
June, but I may ask leave to recall one incident of the naval 
review, which will long be remembered by those who saw it. 
On the evening of that memorable day, when all the ships lay 
enshrouded in darkness, the commander of the Brooklyn ran up 
the British and American colours, and then at a given signal 
turned upon those two kindred flags the brilliant rays of her 
search-lights. In that high illumination, shrined in clear 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


radiance far above the obscurity that hid the engines of 
destruction and preparations for war, those friendly banners 
fluttered, proclaiming to the navies of the world their message 
of goodwill. (Cheers.) The beauty of the scene lasted but a 
moment—it, passed away with much of the splendour and 
magnificence that adorned the historic day ; but may we not 
hope that the lesson and the inspiration of that spectacle may 
last as long as those banners shall float over the seven seas, 
carrying always in their shadow freedom and civilisation ? 
pee. ae 


TO BALANCE THE FRONTISPIECE. 


THE great danger, some one remarked the other day, 
is that we may overdo our enthusiasm about the Anglo- 
American Alliance. By way of putting a little water in 
our wine, I have prefaced this article by Davenport's 
cynical cartoon of a year or two back, and in order to 
balance the frontispiece, I print a parody, which Ouida 
has sent me, of the Poet Laureate’s latest poem :— 


A VOICE FROM THE SEA, 


Wuart is the voice I hear 
O’er the wires of the Western Sea ? 
“Stockbroker ! Listen from Mincing Lane 
And say what the voice may be!” 
“Tis the voice of a Pharisee people, calling loud 
to a People as Pharisee !” 
And one says to t’other, 
“Old man! We've growl’d and scowl’d too long ; 
We haven't seen our interests right, 
We both know we can’t do wrong ; 
We both love swagger and rot, 
Alone, each can lick Creation ; together 
we'll give it ’em hot ! 


“ We're brothers, like Cain and Abel ; 
We're friends, like the cat and the dog ; 
But we'll boom the self-same paper, 
And we'll roll the self-same log ; 
For the same blood runs in our yeins—oh, my eyes ! 
leastways, when it t’ain’t otherwise ! 


“So fling ’em out on the breeze, 
Bluster, and Bully, and Brag ! 
And the standard of Spangled Shoddy 
Shall wave o’er a Sea of Swag, 
Wherever the Press shall vapour, and 
wherever the Purse shall wag. 


“ For wherever we come, we twain, 
The machine gun shall bellow of Jesus, 
And the Bible preach gin and gain, 
For our greed and gospel’s the same. 
And if we’ve made an end of the Redskin, 
so have you of his Maori kin. 


“Yes ; this is the voice on the bluff March gale ; 
We've squabbled and sniggered too long, 
But now we'll tell quite another tale 
And on ’Change sing another song, 
We'll smoke our pipes together, 
long as our baccy ’Il hold, 
And face the dirty weather, 
safe in each other’s gold,” 
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I.—WHY THE AMERICANS DECLARED WAR. 
(2) FoR HUMANITY. 

Mr. FREDERICK J. MATHESON, in the Fortnightly 
Review for May, sets forth the American case. 
Mr. Matheson, like all Americans, is quite sure that the 
fundamental principle of the war is that of humanity. It 
js not prompted in any way by territorial aggrandise- 
ment, and there is no desire of fighting for the sake of 
fighting, or to satisfy ambition. He admits the desire 
for vengeance for the MMazue, and self-interest in the 
desire to free themselves from the continual and haras- 
sing burdens of the Cuban trouble. The people in the 
United States, he says, believe that they have duties as 
well as rights in regarding themselves as “ the paramount 
power in the western hemisphere. They believe they are 
the divinely appointed guardians of all such as are 
oppressed within the limits of their sway.? They are 


| ‘quite sure that the Cubans are oppressed, and they know, 


moreover, that the oppressor is a serious nuisance to the 
United States. America, says Mr. Matheson, is a child 
among nations, with the virtues, the ignorance, and the 
faults of youth. I commend Mr. Matheson’s paper to the 
attention of those of my readers who may think that I 
haye overstated the American estimate of themselves in 
the Character Sketch of Uncle Sam. 

(6) For CUBA. 

In the same Review, Mr. Gossip writes concerning the 
claims of Cuba and the ability of the Cubans to govern 
themselves, but he winds up his article by declaring 
unhesitatingly that the natural destiny of the’Cubans is to 
become part and parcel of the Northern Republic. He 
says :— 

From the American point of view, Cuba ought to belong to 
the United States, for the reason that Cuba is the key to the 
Gulf of Mexico and all the southern coasts of the United States. 


| -. The islands of the Caribbean stand like outposts to the Gulf of 


= and almost every European Power owns one or more 
these islands. England, France, Germany, Spain, and Den- 
mark—each has its outposts there—which, in the event of war, 
would form their coaling and victualling stations ; but Cuba is 
the most valuable of all the islands, and is of yital strategic, as 
well as commercial, importance to the United States. 

(c) To AVENGE THE “ MAINE.” 

Mr. A. Maurice Low in the National Review sketches 
the course of events during the past thirty days from a 
Washington standpoint. He says :— 

It is not my purpose to put an unfair construction upon Mr. 
McKinley’s acts or to place him in an unenviable attitude before 
English readers. The facts, however, are that his course has 
been neither consistent nor dignified ; it has been wanting in 
firmness and, apparently, courage. It has been the policy of a 
politician rather than that of a statesman; of one who has 
essayed the difficult and generally unsatisfactory task of carrying 
water on both shoulders. With this understanding one can 
“coma appreciate why the President and Congress have not 
been in complete harmony ; why the country has seemingly been 
in sight of war one day only to find peace still existent the next. 
It explains why McKinley’s name has been greeted with hisses in 
oo gatherings ; why Mark Hanna has been burned in effigy. 

he Americans will condone much, but the one thing they will 
not forgive is the suspicion that their public men are invertebrate. 


After his tame message about the Maine, says Mr. 


Throughout the country it was felt that the President had 
deliberately trifled with the national honour, and endeavoured 
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THE WAR: ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 





to minimise the greatest injury which one nation could do to 
another. In the language of the administration the destruction 
of the Maine was an “incident.” The country refused to so 
regard it. 

(d@) DESTINY. 

The editor of the National Review says :— 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this war was its inevit- 
ableness. The great mass of the people in both countries 
were absolutely determined to fight, and all the Presidents, 
Popes, and Financiers in the world could not by any conceiv- 
able efforts have restrained them . . . So Spain and her Anglo- 
Saxon neighbour have drifted into an #mfasse from which war 
offered the only issue. It is not a war made by the rulers, each 
of whom has gone to the verge of danger in trying to avoid it. 
It is essentially the handiwork of the two peoples, representing 
different epochs, conflicting civilisations, and irreconcilable 
ideas. The Americans could no longer suffer Spanish rule in 
Cuba, still less could the Spaniards suffer to be ejected from any 
part of their empire. 


II.—_CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. RICHARD DAVEY contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for May a very timely and pleasantly written 
description of the Cubans, on whose behalf the United 
States and Spain have gone to war. His description of 
the Cubans and the Cuban capital is not over flattering. 

HAVANA AND THE HAVANANS. 

Mr. Davey says :— 

Kingsley described Havana as “‘ the Western Abomination,” 
so low was his opinion of the moral tone of its inhabitants. 
Here, as elsewhere in Southern America, religion has become a 


mere affair of ceremony and outward observance, with little or 
no moral influence. 


COLONIAL SPANIARDS. 


The Cubans, of course, are the descendants of the 
Spaniards, while the Creoles are the descendants of men 
of other nationalities. Between the Cubans and the 
Spaniards there is a strong family resemblance. 

The Cubanos retain many of the characteristics of their 
ancestors, and are a lithe, active, handsome, and highly intelli- 
gent people. On the other hand, they possess most of the 
feline and cruel qualities of the Spaniards. 


Mr. Davey gives a very unsatisfactory account of the 
education of the well-to-do Cubans. The women read 
nothing but the worst French novels and their Prayer 
Book. The young men are sometimes sent to a Jesuit 
College, where they learn something, but no sooner do 
they leave the college than the evil influences of their 
surroundings nullify most of the good effects of their 
school teaching. 

Waited on hand and foot by the negroes, and pampered by 
their parents, they soon fall victims to the relaxing climate and 
to every sort of vicious influence. Lack of energy is the result 
of this lamentable system which fosters most unhealthy love of 
ease and sensual indulgence. 


THE CRUELTY OF THE RACE. 
Mr. Davey, who lived in Cuba some years ago, seems to 


have conscientiously set himself to see all that there was 
to be seen, whether good or bad, in the island. He says :— 


The bull-ring and the cock-pit are still national institutions 
throughout Cuba. Each city has its ring and its cock-pit. 
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It is but quite recently that slavery was abolished in 
Cuba, and the Cubans were quite as merciless in 
relation to their slaves as the Spaniards. Of this Mr. 
Davey gives one very horrible illustration that came under 
his own personal knowledge. He was staying at a country 
house in Cuba, and during his stay a very handsome 
young man, a mulatto, ran away and took refuge in the 
woods. He was recaptured, and was slowly tortured to 
death. Mr. Davey says :— 

I chanced one afternoon to go for a walk, accompanied by one 
of the children of the family, a lad of twelve years, who thought- 
lessly asked me to come and see what they were ‘‘ doing to 
Pedro.” They were flaying him alive with pincers, burning him 
with hot wires, and rubbing his wounds with saltpetre! The 
poor wretch, who was shrieking desperately and writhing in 
agony, was tied hand and foot to the stump of a tree. The 
strangest part of it all was that the niggers, for whose intimida- 
tion this diabolical torture, which eventually ended in slow 
death, had been devised, did not seem to be particularly im- 
pressed 7 its horror, for they were laughing and shouting like 
so many fiends. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF THE CRISIS. 


Mr. Davey thinks there has been a great deal of exag- 
geration as to the mortality of the reconcentrados. The 
mortality, instead of being 200,000, he is sure cannot have 
exceeded 75,000. He points out also that the chief diffi- 
culties with which Cuba has had to deal are much more 
economic than political. He says :— 

The present sad condition of the island is, however, attri- 
butable to other causes than those of a purely political character. 
First and foremost is the depreciation in the commercial value 
of tropical produce, especially of sugar, mainly due to the popu- 
larity of beetroot sugar on the continent of Europe. The 
tobacco trade, too, is nothing like as flourishing as it used to be. 
It has to contend with the prodigious development which has 
recently taken place in the tobacco markets of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Europe, and the United States. 

THE RESULT OF THE WAR. 

Mr. Davey has a very strong opinion adverse to mili- 
tary intervention in Cuba. He says :— 

I am perfectly certain that when the war, now apparently 
imminent, is actually declared, this beautiful island will soon 
recall, only too forcibly, the famous story of the cats of Kilkenny 
—not even their tails will be left to tell the tale of anarchy, 
massacre, and woe. 


IlIIL.—ON THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 
A TREATISE ON OUR OBLIGATIONS. 


Dr. JOHN MACDONNELL, described as Master to the 
Supreme Court, contributes to the Wineteenth Century 
for May an article on “ England’s Duties as a Neutral.” 
He deals with this under’ several heads, such as the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, the Right of Search, Com- 
mercial Blockades, Pacific Blockades. He does not like 
pacific blockades. 

ENGLAND’S DANGER FROM BLOCKADKES. 

He thinks that the only Power that can be seriously 
crippled by a commercial blockade is England. He 
says :— 

One State might indeed be conceivably crippled by a com- 
mercial blockade ; a State which cannot obtain supplies across a 
land frontier, and which is dependent not merely for luxuries, 
but the food of its people and the raw material of its manu- 
factures, on foreign countries. The only Power so situated is 
England. 


THE DOCTRINE OF “ CONTINUOUS VOYAGES.” 


As to the right of search, he holds out a pleasant 
prospect of the possibility of such an extraordinary 
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method of interpreting a contraband of war as to practi. 
cally cripple the import trade to Canada or to Jamaica, 
This end will be achieved under the American doctrine 
of so-called continuous voyages. Dr. Macdonnell says ;~ 

Will the United States apply to contraband articles the 
startling doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyages” which they enforced 
during the Civil War, greatly to the inconvenience of neutrals! 
A belligerent destination is an essential of contraband, and, 
merchant who puts munitions of war on board a vessel bound 
for a port belonging to one of the belligerents cannot fairly 
complain if his goods are confiscated. But in the Sfringho 
and other cases the American courts condemned goods found in 
vessels sailing to neutral ports because the ultimate destination 
of the goods was belligerent. In the case of the Springbok the 
court condemned the cargo of a vessel the ultimate destination 
of which was Nassau, a neutral port, because, to summarise the 
effect of the judgment, it was highly probable that the cargo 
would be transhipped at that notorious rendezvous of dealers in 
contraband and forwarded to the Southern States by some othe 
vessel. This decision, pregnant with alarming consequences to 
neutrals, has been questioned in every country in which it has been 
discussed. 

THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 

Our chief obligation as neutrals is defined by the 
eighth clause of the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, 
which reads as follows :— 

If any person within Her Majesty’s dominions, without the 
license of Her Majesty, does any of the following acts :— 

(1.) Builds or agrees to build, or causes to be built, any ship, 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe, 
that the same shall or will be employed in the military or naval 
service of any foreign state at war with any friendly state ; or... 

(3-) Equips any ship with intent or knowledge, or having 
reasonable cause to believe, that the same shall or will be 
employed in the naval or military service of any foreign state 
at war with any friendly state ; or, 

(4.) Despatches, or causes or allows to be despatched, any ship 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe, 
that the same shall or will b2 employed in the naval or military 
service of any foreign state at war with any friendly state 
he is guilty of an offence. 


THE THREE RULES OF WASHINGTON : 


Our obligations, however, are being still further § 


increased by our adhesion to the famous three rules of 
the time of the A/adama arbitration :— 

A neutral government is bound : first, to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its juris 


diction, of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe i 


intended to cruisz or to carry on war against a Power with which 
it is at peace, and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise ot 
carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, withim such jurisdiction to warlike 
use. Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make 
use of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation o! 
military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. Thirdly, 
to exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to 


all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the J 


foregoing obligations and duties. 
WILL THEY BE ENFORCED? 
These rules have not been generally or formally accepted, 
but says Dr. Macdonnell :— 


I am inclined to think that they express the prevalent opinion 
of jurists ; that they have been substantially incorporated ™ 


international law ; that in carrying out the Foreign Enlistmen' 


Act our Government will be bound to act with the diligence 0! 
a bon pére de famille or as a diligens paterfamilias ; and that the 


culpable negligence of their officials in suffering the escap2 of °F 
torpedo boat or cruiser might lead to unanswerable demands ff 


damages. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IV.cTHE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
(a) FROM THE BRITISH POINT OF VIEW. 

“ PoLITICUS,” writing in the Contemporary Review 
under the title, “The Collision of the Old World and 
the New,” takes the war about Cuba as the text for 

reaching an excellent sermon in favour of the conclusion 
of an Anglo-American Alliance. English sympathy with 
America in the present struggle is, says “ Politicus,” both 
natural and right. This being so, he maintains that— 

First, the present crisis is a golden opportunity ; and, next, that 
if ever there was a human institution of which it would not be 
absurd to say that it would make on the whole for the Kingdom 
of God, it is a Treaty of Amity between the severed Powers of 
the English-speaking race. 

COMMON DANGER AND COMMON INTEREST. 


There are many reasons why such an alliance should 
be brought about. “ Politicus” says :— 

If alliances are to be founded, like the Z7if/ice, upon the 
potent motive of a common danger, there is common danger 
enough for us. But the motive of a common interest is equally 
there, and the worthiest motive of all, which is that of a common 
good poses would be, and ought to be, the real mainspring 
of such an effort. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF WAR. 


The great end which the Anglo-American Alliance 
should seem, and might attain is, in the opinion of 
“ Politicus,” the extirpation of war. He says :— 

One is tempted to wonder whether it might not be able, in 
the {fulness of time, to take effectual steps towards that ideal 
which, to even the greatest optimists, seems almost hopeless— 
nam2ly, the suppression of war. It would be certainly the 
desire of an Anglo-American combination to make universal, as 
between all sovereign States, any method of permanent arbitra- 
tion which had in practice proved effectual between themselves. 
For such a policy they would surely have the ready support at 
least of all the smaller Powers, and probably of some among 
the greater Powers also. It is needless to point the obvious 
moral that if any system of permanent and general arbitration 
had existed, the present war would never have begun. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED. 


-Of the need of the Alliance in the first instance, 
“ Politicus ” says :— 

No sane person would propose that either of the English- 
speaking Powers should abate its general freedom of action, or 

ould alter its internal government. The materjals are ready 
to hand for a perfectly simple and yet perfectly effective extente. 
All that is required is that the responsible statesmen of England 
and America should arrive at and should formulate a policy on 
which they are agreed in those matters in which it concerns 
them to act together. The most important of these cases at the 
moment, apart from the questions arising from the war itself, is 
obviously China. For the purposes of such an alliance we take 
it that responsible men in America would be quite content 
formally to recognise us, as Sir Frederick Pollock recently 
Suggested, as an American Power, who owned the Dominion of 
Canada, and who were certain to stay there. If the sympathetic 
state of feeling which now exists on both sides of the Atlantic 
were wisely utilised at once, w2 cannot believe that it would be 
difficult to take up the thread of those negotiations concerning 
the Arbitration Treaty, which were apparently never altogether 
broken off. With even a little goodwill on both sides it is 
nidiculous to doubt that the resources of diplomacy are adequate 
to the framing of a clause under which all ordinary disputes that 
may arise in future should be referred to some tribunal. If it 
were found possible to go so far, it would probably prove to be 
possible—and we see go reason why there should be any 
reluctance from the English side—to go further also: and the 
Next stage would be that the extente would become an alliance, 
under which each Power might at least undertake to assist the 
other in a defensive warfare. This would mean, in plain 
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language, that each partner of the Anglo-Saxon combination 
would safeguard the other against the risk of being wiped out by 
a combination of the Continental military powers. , 


(4) FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 


Mr. Richard Olney, Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of State, 
one of the ablest Americans of his time, delivered an 
address at Harvard College—which is published in full in 
the Atlantic Monthly for May—on the “ International 
Isolation of the United States.” Mr. Olney argues with 
great force that the whole theory of the Washington rule 
of international isolation is obsolete owing to changed 
conditions, as having outlived its usefulness. 


ENGLAND ‘‘OUR BEST FRIEND.” 


If we shall sooner or later—and we certainly shall (says 
Mr. Olney) shake off the spell of the Washington legend and 
cease to act the ré/e of a sort of international recluse, it will not 
follow that formal alliances with other nations for permanent or 
even temporary purposes will soon or often be found expedient. 
On the other hand, with which of them we shall, as a rule, 
practically co-operate cannot be doubtful. From the point of 
view of our materjal interésts alone, our best friend as well as 
most formidable foe is that world-wide Empire whose navies 
rule the seas, and which on our northern frontier controls a 
dominion itself imperial in extent and capabilities. . . . 

But our material interests only point in the same direction as 
considerations of a higher and less selfish character. There is 
a patriotism of race as well as of country—and the Anglo- 
American is as little likely to be indifferent to the one as to the 
other. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF RACE, 

Family quarrels there have been heretofore and doubtless 
will be again, and the two peoples, at the safe distance which 
the broad Atlantic interposes, take with each other liberties 
of speech which only the fondest and dearest relatives 
indulge in. Nevertheless, that they would be found standing 
together against any alien foe by whom either was menaced 
with destruction or irreparable calamity, it is not permissible to 
doubt. Nothing less could be expected of the close com- 
munity between them in origin, speech, thought, literature, 
institutions, ideals—in the kind and degree of the civilisation 
enjoyed by both. In that same community, and in that co- 
operation in good works which should result from it, lies, it is 
not too much to say, the best hope for the future not only of 
the two kindred peoples, but of the human race itself. . . . 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE, 


It is enough to point out that of all obstacles to the 
onward march of civilisation, none approaches in magnitude 
and obduracy ‘‘the scourge of war,” and that the English 
and American peoples, both by precept and by example, have 
done more during the last century to do away with war and to 
substitute peaceful and civilised methods of settling international 
controversies, than all the other nations of the world combined 
have done during all the world’s history. It is not too much to 
hope, let us trust, that the near future will show them making 
even more marked advances in the same direction, and, while 
thus consulting their own best interests, also setting an example 
sure to have the most important and beneficent influence upon 
the destinies of mankind. 


i i i i i 


THE telelectroscope, which reproduces photographically 
by telegraph picture or manuscript, is described in 
general terms in the Humanitarian for May, which gives 
also a portrait of the inventor, Herr Szczepanik. If a 
commercial success, it will, it is said, be to the present 
telegraph as the electric light is to the rushlight. Its 
prospects may be inferred from the statement that the 
directors of the Paris Exhibition in 1900 have given the 
inventor six million francs for the French patent rights. 
The other article claiming mention is Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s “ Voluntaryist Appeal.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Launch of the New World-Power. 

$1r H. MAXWELL, in Blackwood’s Magazine, says :— 

Unless all the signs deceive, the American Republic breaks 
from her old moorings, and sails out to be a ‘‘ world-power.” 
Whether the start has been well made, with sagacity, with 
dignity, with due circumspection and preparedness against inter- 
nal disturbance, for example, is for the Americans to consider. 
For our part, we must ac nowledge that the movement is per- 
fectly natural, if not ‘*mysteriously”” imperative ; and also 
entirely their affair. 
And then, taking 
account of another 
illustration of the 
way in which hie: 
tory repeats itself, 
with oo little modi- 
fication by ‘‘ moral 
forces,” we must 
shape our conduct 
accordingly. 








One Result 
of the 
War in Cuba. 

“Tr is an ill 
wind which blows 
fiobody any 

ood,” and the 

estruction of 
Cuba appears to 
have been the 
salvation of one 
very important 
Spanish province. 

r -Pennell, 
writing in the 
Contemporary 
Review on his 
bicycle tour 
through Southern 
Spain, was much 
astonished to find 
when he came to 
a small place in 
Andalusia called 
Motril that the 
district was sim- 
ply humming with 
prosperity, a 
direct result of 
the war in 
Cuba :— 

It did not take 
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a splendid workman if only he had the chance to work, if he was 
not ground down by a Royal Family which sits upon him, and 
the German generals and money-grubbing Jews who have drained 
his life-blood. 

The Poor Man’s Banker. 

I AM glad to hear that the movement in favour of the 
democratisation of credit is extending in this country. 
There has been a conference recently held at Toynbee 
Hall which is 
likely to lead to 
much useful effort 
in the extension 
of asystem which, 
to our shame be 
it stated, has been 
much more ex- 
tensively appre- 
ciated on the 
Continent than 
in our country. 

I have received 
the third annual 
report of the Fins- 
bury Park Co- 
operative People’s 
Bank. This bank 
started in 1895 
with eight mem- 
bers and with a 
capital of £10. 
Last year it had 
a turnover of 
4557, and in the 
course of the 
twelve months it 
lent £488 to vari- 
ous borrowers, 
who were glad to 
obtain the loans 
at the rate of ten 
per cent. per an- 
num. After all 
working expenses 
were paid a divi- 
dend of five per 
cent. has been 
paid on the paid- 
up shares. The 
success of the 
Finsbury Park 
Bank led Mr. 
Carver to estab- 
lish twenty simi- 











long to learn that 
the wreck of Cuba 
was Andalusia’s 
prosperity ; that the 
destruction of the 
plantations in that island had made those of the Mediterranean 
coast ; that, as no tobacco was arriving from Havana, equally good 
could be grown round Motril. It has been said that the Spaniard 
is too lazy to work and too ignorant; here he was working as no 
labourer would anywhere else. If the war in Cuba has drained 
most of the country of its youth and its strength, here, from the 
youngest to the oldest, every one was as busy and as full of life 
as in an American town on the boom. And the wish that I 
heard on all sides of me, though mainly expressed by foreigners, 
was that the war in Cuba might goon. For, if it was ruining 
the rest of the country, it was making the fortune of the sugar- 
planters and the tobacco-growers of Andalusia. The whole 
thing was a practical demonstration that the Spaniard would be 


MAP SHOWING FORTIFICATIONS AND COALING STATIONS IN AND NEAR THE 
UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


lar banks in vari- 
ous districts of 
London. It is 
possible to start 
a bank with two hundred shareholders of £1 each, but 
it is better, of course, to begin with £400 or £500 capital. 
To start twenty banks would require from £8,000 to 
£10,000. Mr. Carver is willing to find one-tenth of this 
money if any other persons in the various districts would 
co-operate in raising the rest of the money. Experience 
has shown time and again, wherever they have been 
tried, whether in Ireland or on the Continent, that these 
banks pay. It is to be hoped that the money and the 
local shareholders will be forthcoming. The offices 
of the Finsbury bank is 57, Lennox Road, Finsbury 
Park. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI, WOE! WOE! 


OR WOE! 
THE GENESIS OF THE LATEST FIASCO. 


THE official papers upon the Chinese question were not 
issued in time for their contents to form the subject of 
comment in the magazines for May. The acceptance 
of the right to refuse the reversion of Wei-hai-Wei is 
the topic of several articles more or less objurgatory and 
derisive. ‘“Tearem, M.P.,” in the Contemporary Review, 
declares that Lord Salisbury’s administration has fallen 
into a hole owing to its reliance upon the misleading 
information of Mr. Cocksure Curzon. If the Government 
had relied upon their experts of the army and of the 
navy, they would never inte allowed Port Arthur to 
have been snapped up. Russian vessels every day 
brought out cannon for the fortification of Port Arthur 
or the Black Sea. It was because they objected 
to have this fact brought to light the Russians made 
such a fuss about the presence of our ships at Port 
Arthur. The withdrawal of our vessels was the signal for 
the collapse of our authority in the East. Had we but 
remained firm the Russians could not have put matters 
to extremities. It was perfectly within our power to 
have occupied Port Arthur, or to have re-established the 
Japanese in the position from which they have been 
turned out by the Russians. This, however, was not 
done. The ships were ordered away, and the Russians 
from that moment had everything in their own hands. 


“ALL THE FAULT OF MR. COCKSURE CURZON!” 


“Tearem, M.P.,” insists strongly upon the obvious fact 
that the Government in taking Wei-hai-Wei did so with- 
out any adequate information from the experts, and with- 
out any clear idea as to what they intended to do. The 
crucial point, of course, is whether any provision is to be 
made to provide fortifications and garrison for Wei-hai- 
Wei. “Tearem, M.P.,” thinks that 36,000 men ought to 
be added to the British Army if an adequate garrison is 
to be maintained in the new Chinese Station :— 


Otherwise it wiH be manifest that the occupation of Wei-hai- 
Wei was a mere coup de thédtre designed to save the face of a 
Government in trouble, not an addition made by cautious states- 
men to the strength of the Empire. The most serious element 
in the whole of the melancholy story I have had to tell is the 
evidence it ve {009 that the Government, far from possessing 
that amount of superior knowledge with which we have always 
credited them, and because of which we have blindly trusted 
them, have been acting throughout without taking the means at 
their disposal for getting advice on subjects of which they were 
profoundly ignorant. Apparently because among the blind the 
one-eyed is king, the one adviser or expert on whom they have 
relied has been Mr. Curzon. He travelled in China and in 
Russia and wrote a book about them. Therefore, of course he 
must know. Unfortunately every prediction to which Mr. 
Curzon commiited himself has been utterly falsified by events. 
He wrote both there and in Russia with that particular kind of 
confident assurance and certainty of personal omniscience which 
is usually only seen in a young graduate who has just taken a 
rather good degree. A hasty glance as he raced through such 
vast areas as those that are covered by Russia and by China 
enabled him to settle every question, to penetrate into the minds 
of Russian statesmen, to gauge the social condition of such a 
complex and mysterious people as the Chinese. Because they have 
relied upon this gentleman, who needs advice from no one, but 
when backed by the hearty cheers of a party can give to older 
statesmen just such answers as rejoice the hearts of undergraduates 
in a Union debate, Her Majesty’s Ministers have been hood- 
winked by Russian diplomatists, bamboozled by French states- 
men, and nonplussed by the sudden collapse of China, for which 
all serious students of the East were completely prepared. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DISASTROUS POLICY OF PARTITION. 

5 Diplomaticus,” in the Fortnightly Review, writing 
upon “ The Breakdown of our Foreign Policy,” maintains 
that the crucial point in Lord Salisbury’s policy was when 
he was confronted by the German seizure of Kiao Chau. 
Germany’s action forced Russia’s hand and precipitated 
the occupation of Port Arthur. “ Diplomaticus” says, as 
the result of this blunder, our old China policy has broken 
down : a disastrous one has been substituted for it, and 
the Government has no one to blame but itself. In place 
of the old China policy, there has been inaugurated by 
the initiative of Germany a policy of partition, with coast 
stations duly occupied and spheres of influence marked 
out, just as if we were dealing with some new territory in 
East Africa. 

Too MAny CABINET COOKs. 


The Editor of the National Review cannot refrain 
from roundly expressing his unmitigated disgust at the 
Ministerial policy in the Far East. He thinks that the 
mischief has come from allowing our policy to be drawn 
up by a committee instead of being framed by an 
individual. There were two alternative policies, either 
of which would have saved our honour. One was to 
have made friends with Russia, the other was to have 
fought her. The Government did neither :— 


Their policy has consisted in public bluster, futile paper 
protests, and the acquisition of a second Cyprus. We have 
exasperated Russia without injuring her prestige, and we may 
count upon her enmity everywhere. We might have conciliated 
her, and we could have coerced her, but we have shown our- 
selves willing to wound but afraid to strike. She has been 
allowed to order the greatest Sea Power of the world out of 
Port Arthur, than which there could have been nothing more 
damaging to our political credit throughout the Far East. We 
are in for a period of perpetual friction with her, and when she 
has consolidated her strength she will not hesitate to use it. 


WANTED—ANOTHER CHINESE GORDON TO SAVE 
CHINA. 


Mr. D. C. Boulger, writing in the Contemporary 
Review for May on the question whether China can be 
saved, answers the question in the affirmative, with an 
important proviso :— 

China has immense latent resources and the material for a fine 
army, but she has neither initiative nor system, and her existing 
administration at Pekin is irreclaimable. It rests in the hands 
of Englishmen whether China is to be saved or to be allowed to 
pass under the thrall of those who will know how to turn her 
ponderous strength to the subjugation of the civilised world. 


The Chinese Government is hopeless, and, in Mr. 
Boulger’s opinion, the English Gevernment is almost 
equally hopeless. The one chance of our salvation is to 
discover a new General Gordon, who will undertake with 
Chinese funds the organisation of the Yangtse Kiang, 
who will be able to defend Pekin against any foe. Mr. 
Boulger says :— 

We cannot expect to command such men at every crisis in our 
fate, but the British Army posses a large number of officers 
ready for any task and capable of training the unlimited supply 
of men China possesses. There is no need for an excessive 
army. One hundred thousand trained troops would be able to 
save Pekin from sharing the fate of Manchuria, and that 
number could be easily raised in the lower Yangtse Valley, and 
properly equipped and paid for out of the resources of Nankin, 
Hankow, and Shanghai. ; 

There is no difficulty in indicating the machinery by which 
this force could be created. In the Taeping rebellion the native 
Chinese merchants formed themselves into a patriotic guild and 
provided the money for the Ever Victorious Army. They are 
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still there, and constitute one of the most flourishing com- 
munities in China. Their interests are bound up in the 
reservation of peace, and they would heartily support any 
scheme that promised well and was properly promoted. This 
would be a beginning, and 5,000 trained troops would suffice as 
the nucleus of an efficient army. 


MORE JEREMIADS. 


A writer in Blackwood is very lugubrious on the present 
outlook in the Far East. He thinks that the ascendency 
of Russia in China, with its consequences, constitute 
one of the gravest conjunctures in our whole history. The 
conditions of comparison are of course wanting ; but in point of 
importance to our national well-being we should be inclined to 
say that since the loss of the American colonies no such blow 
has been sustained by the British Empire as that which is symbo- 
lised in the Russian occupation of Port Arthur. 

Blackwood refrains from roundly denouncing the 
possession of Wei-hai-Wei, but there is no mistaking the 
drift of the following passage :— 

Events have demonstrated that while our policy in China has 
been absolutely correct in its aim—to save that empire from 
disturbance—our method of procedure has been erroneous, since 
it has brought her to the verge of dissolution. And this solely 
from inadvertence, neglect, wilful blindness to the light of day. 
If we are at last driven to emulate her spoilers and take a hand 
in the partition of China, it will set the stamp of complete 
failure upon our whole policy during thirty-seven years, and 
will, moreover, be a calamity for this country. 

The measures we have recently taken to redress the balance 
against us in the Far East may be judged from two separate 
standpoints: either on their specific merits, or as indications of 
a radical change in our macs! Fos Eastern policy. Crude and 
hasty though they appear to be, if they are the first fruits of 
true repentance, the precursors of a new era in our relations with 
China, the symbols of a determination to restore the influence of 
Great Britain in the Far East, we need not scrutinise the details 
too strictly. But if, on the other hand, they are sporadic efforts 
to strike a temporary balance, the measures in question can only 
be pronounced to be vanity of vanities. 

BBD DI I I I SI 


The New Catholic Magazine. 

PROTESTANTS accustomed to think of Savonarola as 
one of “the Reformers before the Reformation ” will read 
with some surprise Dr. Barry’s quatercentenary eulogy on 
the great Florentine friar in the May number of the new 
Catholic S¢. Peters. Dr. Barry speaks of his hero, who 
was, be it remembered, excommunicated, as “a true 
prophet,” a “Catholic as intense as orthodox,” and 
approves his resistance of Alexander VI.—a pope who was 
“no saint,” who “ cared nothing for religion,” and who, it 
is enough to say, “was Borgia.” Dr. Barry’s reference 
to Leo. X. as “a New Pagan” will also perhaps perplex 
outsiders who take Papal Infallibility too literally. The 
Most Rev. Dr. Healy discusses the oft-debated origin of 
the Round Towers of Ireland, and traces them to a 
desire to protect Churchmen and Church treasures from 
the Danes in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. 
One of the chief features is an illustrated interview with 
Mr. Justin McCarthy by Marie A. Belloc, in which 
the veteran writer gives a survey of his life. He recom- 
Mmends aspirants after journalistic success to learn 
Shorthand and aim at the parliamentary gallery. He 
emphatically repudiates the idea that his religion will 
Stand in the way of a Catholic journalist, while if he be 
Irish his nationality will really commend him. He con- 
fesses that he owes much to the typewriter, on which he 
has composed for years with the greatest ease. 





THE last year of Ulysses Grant is movingly recounted 
by Hamlin Garland in McC/ure’s for May. , 
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MANKIND UNDER NOTICE TO QUIT. 
ALL LIFE EXTINCT WITHIN FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 

ACCORDING to Mr. John Munro’s article in Casse/?s 
for May, Lord Kelvin has startled America by an 
estimate of the speedy end of the human race. We are, 
he calculates, using up our fuel at such a rate that it will 
all be consumed in five hundred years. That alarm we 
have heard before. The newer dread is that we are 
using up our stores of oxygen faster than we are using 
our stores of fuel. In four hundred years’ time—at our 
present rate of use and increase—there will be no more 
oxygen ‘for us to breathe ! 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Mr. Munro thus states the great expert’s argument :— 

When first the earth cooled down from a red-hot state it was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of steam, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid gas. Evidently it contained little or no free oxygen, as none 
has been found in cavities of the primitive rocks—for example, 
granite. It follows that all, or nearly all, the free oxygen in 
the atmosphere to-day has been produced by vegetation, which, 
under the action of sunlight, has the power of liberating oxygen 
from water and carbonic acid. Thus oxygen would pass into 
the atmosphere, and, in course of time, plants and trees which 
grow in the soil would continue the preparation of air for the 
support of breathing animals. In so doing, the vegetation 
stored up carbon in the form of wood and foliage, and much of 
this was preserved as coal, peat, or petroleum oil. 

Now, assuming that there was little or no free oxygen at the 
beginning, the quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere at any time 
would be just sufficient to burn up all the living vegetation and 
its dead remains upon the earth. Even at present this con- 
sideration holds good, for, practically speaking, the amount of 
free oxygen in the air is only increased by growing vegetation, 
and diminished by combustion of vegetable matter. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


Lord Kelvin reckons our present stock of oxygen at 
over a thousand billion tons, and our stock of fuel 
therefore at 340 billions of tons, or 200,000 tons per 
present inhabitant :— 

Lord Kelvin, basing his calculations on the existing rate of 
increase in the population and development of indusirics 
requiring fuel, has arrived at the conclusion that it cannot last 
for more than five hundred years. That is not the worst of it. 
In burning up this fuel the oxygen of the atmosphere will b: 
consumed, and carbonic acid formed, so that in four hundred 
years, a century before the fuel is done, the air will be unfitted 
to sustain life. 

THE REMEDY. 


The instinctive hopefulness of the average man at once 
leaps to the conclusion that this swiftly approaching 
doom can be averted. But how? 

With ruin staring us in the eyes, what is to bedone? We 
must have oxygen to save life, and fuel to save civilisation. 
Lord Kelvin has uttered a timely warning, and our thanks are 
due to him; but can he propose a remedy? Cultivate enor- 
mous quantities of vegetation to increase our store of oxygen. 
That, he says, is of much more importance than anything we 
can do to prolong human life on the earth. Let the Colonist 
see to it that he does not extirpate the forest. It will not do to 
plant only timber trees, for that would diminish the food supply. 
Fruit trees and forage plants would provide nourishment as 
well as oxygen. 

Otherwise, all animal and human life will become 
extinct ; and the writer concludes with a dream of an 
inanimate world slowly recovering its oxygen, and 
becoming the home of a race more wise and less wasteful 
than mankind has proved to be. 
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THE NEW PRISONS BILL 
FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW. 


In the Nineteenth Century for May Sir E. Du Cane 
writes an article on the Prisons Bill and Progress in 
Criminal Treatment. 

(1) OFFICIAL. 


He thus summarises the chief alterations which the 
new present Bill would make in the treatment of our 
criminal convicts :— 

Of the cHanges which will be effected by the Bill which Sir 
M. W. Ridley has introduced to amend the law relating to 
prisons, the most important are the following : (1) It repeals all 
the statutory rules under which local prisons have been governed 
since 1865, and empowers the Secretary of State to make rules 
in place of them, and in relation to the subjects they deal with ; 
(2) it also repeals the clause of the Act of 1865 which ensures 
that all adult male prisoners (with exceptions) sentenced to hard 
labour shall be employed on laborious bodily work ; (3) it 
introduces the principle of a remission for good conduct and 
industry of part of any sentence of imprisonment over nine 
months, on the same principle as remission has been given on a 
sentence of pena! servitude; (4) it also enables a person 
sentenced to imprisonment as the alternative of not paying a fine 
to purge a part of his sentence by paying a part of the fine; 
(5) it adds a third class to the two into which misdemeanants 
not sentenced to hard labour may be placed by order of the 
court, so as to give greater latitude in the treatment of persons 
convicted of certain offences; (6) it gives certain local and 
unpaid visitors, to be appointed by the Secretary of State, to 
convict prisons, the same powers as the visiting committees of 
local prisons, powers hitherto exercised only by the directors of 
prisons ; (7) the repeal of the statutory rules of 1865, among 
other things, allows of a change in the treatment of persons 
committed by county courts for contempt of court in wilfully 
omitting to comply with an order to pay a debt, who have 
hitherto been treated under the Act of 1865 as debtors, although 
imprisonment for debt was abolished after the Act was passed. 

(2) REFORMER. 

The Rev. W. D. Morrison contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review for May a paper of criticism on the new 
Prisons Bill. He makes several points and makes them 
well, but none of them will probably impress the average 
man so much as that with which he concludes—namely, 
his denunciation of the refusal of the Home Secretary to 
produce the special rules and regulations which largely 
render the public regulations nugatory. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, when appealed to, refused to submit them 
to the House of Commons. Our prisons, therefore, are 
administered by secret rules, which will not bear the 
light of day. Mr. Morrison rightly says that this is— 
contrary to all the traditions of English justice that any 
section of the population, however degraded, should be 
governed by regulations which the public are not permitted 
to see. 

Mr. Morrison discusses the provisions of the Bill 
seriatim. With regard to the visiting clause, he says :— 

The Home Secretary would find a single Board of Visitors 
infinitely more useful to him in the practical administration of 
Convict Prisons than five petty local oaads. 

Mr. Morrison complains that the Bill does not go far 
enough in decentralising the administration of prisons :— 

So far, then, as the regulations attached to the Prisons Bill 
affect the local magistrates, the admitted evils of the present 
centralisation system will remain as acute as ever. 


Another step in the direction of decentralisation was proposed . 


by the Gladstone Committee, which the Home Secretary also 
ignores in his Bill ; that is to say, the appointment of an inde- 
pendent inspector. 


The whole article is very well worth reading. Mr. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Morrison knows what he is writing about, and puts his 
points very forcibly. 
(3) WOMAN. 

Miss Orme in the same Review writes about women jn 
prisons. She is very dissatisfied with the existing state 
of our female prisons, and describes in detail wherein she 
thinks they are defective. Most of her ideas are brietly 
mentioned in the following summary from her own pen of 
the reforms which she hopes to see carried out in dealing 
with the criminal female population :— 

The system of the future will be something of this kind. There 
will be hospitals in healthy districts for inebriates. They will be 
managed by doctors, and facilities will exist for plenty of open-air 
exercise. As far as their health will permit the inmates wil) 
maintain themselves by industrial work. Our prisons will be 
much smaller than at present, chiefly because of the absence of 
inebriates, but also because we shall no longer manufacture 
habitual criminals as we are now doing. These smaller prisons 
will be staffed by competent trained women, who will not have 
their vitality sapped by overwork, nor their tempers spoiled by 
dull monotony. The prisoners will be treated as individuals, 
and not as mere items in a huge crowd. The best that is in 
them will be carefully cultivated by moral and by industrial 
teaching, and they will be launched into the world with the 
caution that is necessary for those who have been accustomed to 
strict discipline. They will also be equipped with the knowledge 
of some handicraft which will ensure them at least a chance of 
living respectably. 

——_+0— 


Jacobite Movement in Revolutionary New England. 


Mr. A. SHIELD, in Gentleman’s for May, brings to light 
a strange historical paradox. This is nothing less than 
the fact that the United States at the very time of their 
Declaration of Independence from the Hanoverian yoke 
were not without thought of assuming in its place the yoke 
of the Stuarts! Says Mr. Shield :— 


Though the Colonists refused the rule of George III., some 
of them by no means wished to sever themselves from Great 
Britain and her Crown, and to becomea republic apart. Strange 
to say, it was not the loyal Carolinas, the descendants of the 
Cavaliers, who turned to the ancient dynasty, but Boston, who 
had first of all revolted against the British sovereign and his tea- 
tax. The Abbé Fabroni, Rector of the University of Pisa, 
assured the Reverend Louis Dutens, Rector of Elsdon, North- 
umberland, librarian to George IV. when Prince Regent, and 
later historiographer to His Majesty, that he had seen, at the 
time when the American Rebellion broke out, letters from 
Americans at Boston to the ‘‘ Pretender,” assuring him of their 
allegiance, and inviting him to put himself at their head. Sir 
Walter Scott also mentioned to Washington Irving as a curious 
fact that, among the Stuart Papers which had been submitted by 
Government to his inspection, he had found a memorial to Prince 
Charles from adherents in America, dated 1778, proposing to 
set up his standard in the back settlements. ‘* This memorial,” 
says Lord Mahon, ‘‘ has now disappeared from its place in the 
collection.” 


Poor Prince Charles, however, “ practically disregarded 
the appeal.” 





In Longman’s Magazine for May Mr. W. H. Hudson 
describes after the manner of Richard Jefferies what he 
saw on the South Downs last July. Mr. P. Anderson 
Graham gossips about Epping Forest, somewhat in the 
manner of Mr. Grant Allen. In his monthly paper “ At 
the Sign of the Ship,” Mr. Andrew Lang attributes 
les raffines of Early Christian romance to the craving of 
the public mind for interviews with celebrities. Marie 
Corelli, Sienckiewicz and Wallace, says Mr. Lang, 
exactly answer in our day to the old dramas in which 
biblical history was acted in miracle and mystery plays. 
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WHY WE ARE BEING BEATEN. 
‘VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS BY VARIOUS 
OBSERVERS. 

(1) BY THE STUPIDITY OF OUR PosT OFFICE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P., in his latest 
philippic against the officials of the Post Office which 
appears in the Nineteenth Century for May, main- 
tains that our present practice of making £4,000,000 
a year profit out of our Post Office tends directly to 
handicap the British manufacturer and producer in the 
struggle for existence. I have quoted elsewhere some of 
Mr. Heaton’s suggestions as to what might be done, and 
here is what he says is the result of regarding the Post 
Office as an instrument of revenue rather than as an 


_ organisation for the service of the people :— 


By posts and telegraphs business is created and fostered ; and 
itis as unscientific to tax such agencies as it would be to tax 
wheels, boots, ploughs, finger-posts or shop signs (the Post 
Office does indeed tax advertisements, which is worse than 
taxing shop signs), machinery, or ships. The profit derived 
from stamps is equivalent to the hated poll tax, against which 
our forefathers revolted ; and while we have abolished turnpike- 
keepers, we pay a far more oppressive poll (55 per cent. of the 

) to the railway companies. At every turn, cabling, 

phing or telephoning, writing, remitting, advertising, 
cultivating gardens or pasture, farming, dairy-keeping, pushing 
manufactures or forwarding goods—the postal hand is heavy 
upon us, dipping in our pockets and tithing from our seed-corn. 
Our Post Office surplus exceeds the total annual revenue of 
Denmark, Bulgaria, and other States. No other country in 
the world submits to this suicidal financial phlebotomy. In our 
colonies, in the United States, in France or Germany, profit in 
one postal department is expended in developing another, and 
the people are never told, as in England, ‘‘Such and such reforms 
are doubtless desirable ; but they would necessitate resort to the 
sacred surplus, and therefore you must go without them.” The 
huge postal profit is, in short, a crying public scandal, a monu- 
ment, of financial incompetence or ignorance, a tribute worthy 
of Pharaoh, wrung from sweat and tears and penury. 


(2) BECAUSE OF THE LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES. 


In the Nineteenth Ceutury, Mr. S. F. Van Oss, writing 
upon “ The Limited Company Craze,” declares that the 
tendency to transfer business from individuals to limited 
liability companies is most detrimental to the mainten- 
ance of our pre-eminence in the markets of the world. 
He says :— 

If you wish to grasp the position of British business you 
must understand that if it be really deteriorating it deteriorates 
chiefly because the system of personal responsibility which made 
it, and which so long kept it great, is gone ; that, if our trade does 
not 50 as much as we could wish it does not expand because it 
is no longer nurtured by that constant personal care and energy 
which is the primary condition for commercial success, and which 

us so far ahead of other trading nations that to this day we 

ve retained our lead in spite of the impediment of limited lia- 
bility. Limited liability has removed some of its best elements 
from British business—some elements which cannot be dispensed 
with if that business is to hold its own. I have shown that the sway 
of companies has on all sides taken the place of healthy develop- 
ment under the direction of personally responsible and capable 
men of business. I have shown how under that sway old 

i s decay and new ventures fail; how there is inflation 
and propping up on all sides in business; how the latter has 

t ceased to be done on its merits; how the standard of 
commercial morality has been lowered ; and how swindling and 

esty are actually protected by law. I have shown how 
the lavish application of the principle of limited liability has 
Caused the rise of parvenus and chevaliers @industrie, who prey 

our toiling, saving and moneyed classes; how it has 
“robbed the people of their substance ;”” how it has encouraged 
Speculation at the expense of prudence and thrift. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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_ It is to be feared that Mr. Van Oss is too late in sound- 
ing the trumpet for an attack upon the limited liability 
principle, for he begins his article with the following 
statement as to the strength of the enemy :— 


A year ago not less than 23,728 limited companies, with a 
total paid-up capital of £1,285,042,021, were, according to 
official statistics, carrying on business in the United Kingdom. 
Now the most recent estimate with which I am acquainted 
places the wealth of this country at £11,806,000,000 ; and so, 
assuming this estimate to be approximately correct, we may 
make the broad statement that approximately one-tenth of cur 
possessions belong to, or are represented by, concerns regulated 
by the Companies Acts passed since 1861. 


(3) BECAUSE WORKMEN DON’T WoRK. 


Mr. Jeans takes rather a hopeful view of the future of 
the British iron trade. No man knows better than he, 
or has described more clearly, the extent to which our 
former supremacy has been impaired by the Germans on 
the one hand and the Americans on the other ; but in the 
Engineering Magasine for May he tells us that although 
cast down he is not disheartened. He thinks that we 
may still regain our position if only the British workman 
can be made to see that it is to his interest to do his level 
best, instead of imagining, as he too often does at present, 
that it pays him best to do as little as possible. Mr. 
Jeans says :— 


Now, if the unquestionable efficiency of the British workman, 
when on his mettle, is for the future to be allied—as it is hoped 
it may be—to a greater willingness to adopt what are called 
American methods—in other words, to speed up machinery to its 
utmost, and to run all capable plants for what they are worth— 
it seems to me that the change will greatly modify the conditions 
that have prevailed in the past, and do prevail at present. It is 
to be assumed that in the best American works there is now little 
or no unexhausted reserve of force—in other words, that the man 
and his work are employed to their utmost tension ; but this is 
by no means the case in the majority of British works. On the 
contrary, it may be admitted that, to bring up these works to 
the highest efficiency known in American practice, there is pro- 
bably an unexhausted margin of thirty to sixty per cent. to work 
upon. Will this margin be made use of? If so, to what extent? 
The old country, depend upon it, has a great deal of ‘‘ kick” 
left yet, and among the many surprises which the iron trade of 
the future has in store, it is perfectly conceivable that one may 
be a resurrection of British supremacy on a scale that no one 
hardly dares to dream of at the present time, because John Bull 
is a pronounced pessimist, and rarely magnifies his industrial 
prowess or achievements, as is common in some other countries. 
I hope I am not an industrial Jingo ; but, when one reflects that 
Great Britain has everything, excepting unlimited supplies of 
certain ores, within her own borders, and that she has the wide 
world over which to range in search of supplies—which she must 
command on more favourable terms than any other country—it 
is hardly likely that she is about to suffer much eclipse, with fair 
competitive conditions. Of course, the conditions that have 
recently prevailed have not been fair, and have given England 
but little chance. 

reorererrererraee—~"—~n»n€"h vw 

Two important papers call for notice in Harper's for 
May. Colonel William Ludlow, of the United States 
army, gives a history of “the Trans-Isthmian Canal 
problem” up to date. From this it appears that work is 
still going forward on the Panama Canal, and that a Com- 
mission appointed by Congress is investigating more fully 
than has yet been done the question of the Nicaragua 
route. Mr. Julian Ralph passes under vivid review many 
phases of ‘‘ Awakened Russia,” and insists that “through- 
out Russia the idea is become a household word that 
when the Siberian railway is finished, it will be time to 
move upon India.” 
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A SUGGESTIVE PARALLEL. 
OuR POLITICAL PAST AND ECONOMIC FUTURE. 

A DECIDEDLY optimistic view of the future relations of 
English labour and capital is set forth in the first paper 
in the Edinburgh Review. The chief merit of the article 
is the parallel drawn between the political progress of the 
English commonalty and the economic advance of 
English labour. 

‘OUR CIVIL WARS AND OUR TRADE DISPUTES. 

Foreign competition is a danger which sits lightly on 
the heart of the sanguine reviewer. He says :— 

During the strike of the engineers the usual doleful prophecies 
of the destruction of the industry in favour of foreign rivals were 
heard in the land. We do not deny the danger as a possible 
one, but are encouraged by the non-fulfilment of similar 

phecies throughout the last fifty years. In the year 1643 (to 
illustrate smaller things by greater), when England was in the 
heart of a civil war, and France was ruled by the strong hand of 
Richelieu, an observer might have predicted the disappearance 
of England as a Great Power. But the English people on both 
sides of the quarrel were really guided by true instinct. The 
nation was blundering on its way towards a mode of government 
which would secure imperial strength without destroying 
domestic freedom. The result was seen in the external success 
of the following century, du? to the fact that policy was, in the 
main, directed, not, as in France, by the Crown, apt to be 
misled by personal or dynastic motives, but by the nation with 
united force and unerring instinct of its needs and destinies. 
Out of the weakness of our civil wars came strength, and out of 
the strength of Richelieu came weakness. The analogy is use- 
ful. Fifty years hence it may be seen more clearly than now 
that the same sound instinct of Englishmen has in this century 
led the great industries throuzh a long period of conflict to 
higher peace and unity. It may be found in the twentieth 
century that, earlier than those in any other country, the 
English trades (we include in this term employers as well as 
employed) have hammered out superior forms of organisation 
which will enable them, at peace within themselves, to defeat in 
the world’s markets rivals who now, perhaps, benefit in some 
degree by our domestic dissensions. St. Augustine profoundly 
said that war itself is but a means of passing from a lower to a 
higher state of peace. Internal contentment, whether of an 
individual, a trade, or a nation, is a mighty factor in external 
success. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE TRADE UNION. 

The same parallel supplies the basis for another cheer- 
ful forecast later on :— 

An analogy, by no means fanciful, may be drawn between the 
rise of the English commonalty, represented by the House of 
Commons, and the rise in each great industry of the Labour 
commonalty, represented by the Trade-union. The House of 
Commons began by refusing money supplies .except upon 
satisfactory concessions by Government. The Trade-unions 
began by refusing labour supply, except upon satisfactory 
conditions. The House of Commons, proceeding from this 
starting-point, arrived, after a thousand struggles, mistakes, and 
failures, at the result that the Executive Government, though 
distinct in its functions, is one in will with itself. In spite of 
every industrial conflict, it seems to us that there is continuous 
approximation to a working identification of will between the 
managing authorities and the commonalty of each great 
industry. 

TRADE GUILD OR STATE SOCIALISM, WHICH? 

The reviewer concludes that :— 

If, in this main matter of settling wage-rates, the industrial 
world is returning on a higher plane to any former conception, 
it-is rather towards that of the autonomous trade-guilds than 
towards that of regulation by public authorities. Each trade in 
a medizeval city was a self-governing university, regulated by {ts 
senate of masters who had themselves passed through the pre- 
vious apprentice and journeyman existences. . . . In the great 
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modern trades the workmen are asserting more and more 
effectively the right to a collective share in the power of 
regulating the conditions of industry. 

The “ Birmingham alliances,” in which trade unions 
support allied employers in maintaining standard prices, 
are held to show a movement towards the solidarity of 
labour and capital. The leading industries will be con- 
ducted by “virtual partnership between associations of 
employers on the one side and workmen on the other.” 

INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 

The writer waxes more hopeful as he proceeds, and he 
prophesies :— 

One may say, then, that in these great trades the plebeians of 
industry first fought their way to liberty of combination and 
action, and are now on the road to win, through their organisa- 
tions and skilled officials, a share in general policy. Equality 
follows liberty, and, it may be hoped, liberty and equality will 
be combined in the spirit of fraternity. Writers like Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb seem to place their whole reliance on skilfully 
devised institutions, on relative force, and on legislation. But 
it is well not to forget the commonplace of religion expressed 
by Leo XIII. in his Labour Encyclical—that in the end no 
institutions can avail without the strong existence of the Christian 
spirit of charity, fraternity, and regard for the just claims of 
others. This spirit is, we feel sure, increasing in the life of this 
country. 

The article concludes with this comfortable assur- 
ance :— 

In view of these tendencies, and of the fact that the evolu- 
tion of the co-operative movement is far from being completed, 
there is reason to believe that the average conditions of life will 
in the twentieth century be more satisfactory than they have 
been during thes: last hundred years of rapid change and 
growth, and that the relations between capital and manual 
labour will rest on a more stable basis. 
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The Six Richest Women. 

MR. HAROLD MACFARLANE supplies the Lady’s Realm 
for May with a sketch of the wealth of “ Half-a-dozen | 
Wealthy Women.” He gives with some doubt the state- 
ment that “the six richest women in the world, it is 
asserted, are Sefiora Isidora Cousino, Mrs. Harriet 
Howland Green, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Madame | 
Barrios (Marquise de Roda), Miss Mary Garrett, and 
Madame Woleska.” But they are certainly among the 
wealthiest. Sefiora Cousino, a South American mine- 
owner, is credited with forty millions ; Mrs. Green with 
eleven millions; the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and the 
Marquise de Roda “probably divide eight millions 
between them ;” Miss Garrett, and the Russian land- 
owner, Madame Woleska, are reckoned to possess 
between them four millions sterling :— 

The daily incom? of each lady is approximately as follows: | 


Madame Cousino £4,931; Mrs. Green £1,356; the Baroness | 


Burdett-Coutts and the Marquise de Roda £493; Miss Garrett 
and Madame Woleska £246. Each swing of the pendulum 
brings to Sefiora Cousino an incom: of 13°69 pence ; Mrs. 
Hetty Green 3°767 pence; Baroness Burdett-Coutts 1°369 | 
pence ; Marquise de Roda 1°369 pence ; Mrs. Mary Garrett and 
Madame Woleska not quite three farthings each. 

A very modest hint is given in the concluding | 
paragraph :— i 

If the combined capital of the six millionairesses was invested 
so as to bring an annual income of £2,835,000 (7.¢. 44 per cent. 
per annum) and each lady reserved to herself an income of 
420,000, there would still be £7,438 each day for division | 
amongst less favoured mortals, or eighteen thousand one 
hundred young men and women desirous of enjoying 4 
University education could each be provided with an annual 
income of £150. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





THE BIRMINGHAM BEDSTEAD ALLIANCES. 
A SOLUTION OF THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


“ Tye new trades combination movement,” which has 
been somewhat satirically dubbed as the Bedstead 
Association, and might perhaps be _ conveniently 
described as the Birmingham Bedfellowship, is set forth 
by Mr. E. J. Smith, its father and leader, in the Economic 
Review for April. Mr. Chamberlain, in 1894, spoke of 
the movement as “a great social experiment,” and of 
its results as “truly marvellous.” The trades in which 
Mr. Smith has effected combination are manufactures 
of— 
metallic bedsteads, spring combination mattresses, metal and 
cased tubes, spun brass mounts and ornaments, rope and twine, 
metal rolling, fenders, china door .furniture, china electrical 
fittings, galvanised sheet iron, ironplate ware, coffin furniture, 
ins, marl, common building bricks, and jet and rockingham 
fpotterics) ware. 


His root-principle is that every article sold should 
make a profit, and on this he bases the demand that the 
cost of producing each article should be accurately 
known. He has been much surprised by “the mar- 
vellous absence of really useful and practical knowledge 
as to the cost of the article produced,” and thinks that 
one of the first steps must be the education of manu- 
facturers in correct cost-taking. This cost having been 
ascertained, and the irreducible profit having been added, 
the combining manufacturers have now a certain basis 
for fixing their common prices. Below these concerted 
prices they refuse to go. The workpeople are brought 
in under arrangements which we may summarise as 
follows :— 


1. Tne formation of an association among the workpeople, if 
none is in existence. 

2. The signing of a compact binding employers to employ 
trade unionists only, and binding workmen to work for none 
but associated employers. 

3. The hours, wages, and other conditions of labour obtain- 
ing at the compact-signing never to be altered for the worse for 
the workpeople. 

4. The payment of a separate bonus on such wages, and of a 
further bonus conditional on increased profits, and subject to a 
sliding scale. This bonus varies directly with the profits but 
inversely with the proportion of wages to selling price. 

5. A Wages and Conciliation Board composed equally of 
employers and employed, and empowered to call in an 
arbitrator in case of deadlock. 

6. Employers have full right to appoint workmen te their 
articular work, and to discharge them for insobricty, irregu- 
arity, incompetency. Disputes on wages, hours, conditions of 
labour, must be settled by the Board. 

7. The Board cannot alter the original s/atus guo, but can 
engage in friendly discussion and advice thereanent. 

8. All expenses incurred by decision of the Board must be 
borne equally by both sides. 


Mr. Smith thus puts his own personal qualifications as 
an expert: “I have served an apprenticeship to my 
trade. I have worked as a journeyman workman. I 
have been foreman, manager, and traveller in turn. 
I have been an employer and manufacturer for fifteen 
years.” As to the success of his scheme he appeals to 
the testimony of “five hundred manufacturers and 
twenty thousand workpeople” who have put it to the 
test of practice. 





THE Fournal of the Royal Colonial Institute for April 
publishes an article on “Our West Indian Colonies,” 
which is followed by a discussion which seems to have 
turned chiefly upon the sugar bounties. 
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THE STATE AND RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. H. P. ROBINSON, the Editor of the Railway Age, 
writing in the North American Review for April on “ The 
State Regulation of Railways,” calls attention to the 
effect which a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court will have upon the attempt to limit 
railway rates by law in America. Previous decisions had 
laid it down that no State had a right to cut down rates 
to such a point as to render it impossible for railway 
companies to pay dividends. Railways have a right to 
live. The recent decision in what is known as the 
Nebraska Maximum Rate Case, which was pronounced 
on March 7th this year, carries this rule a step further. 
The Supreme Court now says that in any State the 
reasonableness of rates must be determined by the earn- 
ings of the railway lines in that State only. Hitherto a 
great railway has been treated as a whole, and the fact 
that it did not earn anything in one State went for nothing 
so long as it earned enough in another State to pay a 
dividend. In many States the railways earn no divi- 
dend at all, and are therefore exempt from rate-cutting 
by law. In twelve States it will be practically impossible to 
cut rates by legislation, owing to the fact that the earnings, 
although sufficient to pay a dividend, are so small that 
there is no margin left for cutting. Hence there are only 
eight States in the Union, exclusively on the Atlantic sea- 
board, in which legislation for the further cutting of rates 
could be attempted, but curiously enough in these States 
there is no agitation whatever in favour of such action. 
The net result, therefore, of the Nebraska Maximum Case 
is to proclaim that law in the United States has done its 
utmost in the way of reducing the earnings of railways. 

Mr. Milton H. Smith, an American railway president, 
is accorded the first place in the Forum for April with an 
attack upon the proposals made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of enabling it to fix 
the rates and regulations under which all traffic may be 
carried on the interstate railroads of the United States. 
Mr. Smith, as might be expected, is no admirer of the 
Commission. He says :— 


The far-reaching legislation begged for by the Commission is 
consequently unwarranted by actual conditions. It is unsup- 
ported by any of the reasons urged for it, such as the pretext of 
the danger from pooling, or the mistaken citation of England’s 
example, or the false assumption that Congress ever intended to 
confer such powers, or the misrepresentation that the courts have 
deprived the Act of its effect or shorn the Commission of its 
usefulness. There is thus an utter failure to show any reasons 
or arguments in favour of such radical innovations. These con- 
siderations, coupled with the fact that compliance with such 
ambitious aims would mike the Commission the absolute arbiter 
and distributor of commercial and industrial prosperiiy, with 
almost unlimited powers of detrimental interference with legiti- 
mate commercial enterprise in every locality,—now safely 
regulated by that great corrective, Competition,—will surely 
condemn the dangerous demands of the Commission, and result 
in their emphatic refusal. 





OOF 


Our foreign trade rivals are discussed and their 
progress shown diagrammatically by Mr. A. W. Flux in 
the April Economic Review. He holds that in the case 
of Germany we shall have a struggle, but are able to 
hold our own. A much more serious competitor is 
threatening us in the United States. The great need, he 
urges, is for trained intelligence, since labour and capital 
are with us in abundance. He comments severely on 
the indifference of the rich, and on the unwillingness of 
workmen to raise the age-limit of child labour. 
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A POSTAL MAGNA CHARTA. 
MR. HENNIKER-HEATON’S SUGGESTIONS. 

IN the Nineteenth Century for May Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton, M.P., sets forth his ideas as to what the Post 
Office should do. From this postal Magna Charta, or 
Bill of Rights, which contains fifty articles, I quote the 
following :— 

There shall be instituted an Agricultural Parcels Post for 
British fruit, vegetables, and dairy produce, etc., at special low 
rates, so as to provide cheap and rapid transport for perishable 
food, and to divert into British pockets the 430,000,000 annually 
paid to foreigners for such produce. 

A Parcel Post shall without further delay be established to the 
United States, it being 406 years since Columbus discovered that 
country. 

The Indian and Continental system of Cash on Delivery Post, 
by which the Post Office collects the price of parcels entrusted to 
it, shall be put in operation in the United Kingdom, with a view 
to place the postal organisation at the service of retail trade. 

The Mandat Carte (or money-order postcard) so extensively 
employed in’ Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, shall be 
introduced in this country. (It may here be explained to my 
lords that the remitter, on paying in his money at a post-office, 
receives a postcard marked with the amount, on which he writes 
a message. The money is delivered with the card by the post- 
man at the addressee’s door; the frauds, thefts, delays, and 
mistakes incident to the ‘‘ postal order” system being thus 
obviated.) 

Cartes télégrammes, or express letter-cards, forwarded by 
pneumatic tube to the nearest point of despatch, shall be pro- 
vided for sale, as in Paris, Berlin, and other capitals. 

All periodicals, whatever their siz2, weight, contents, arrange- 
ment of matter, or intervals of publication, shall be forwarded 
at the halfpenny or “‘ registered” rate of postage ; the present 
system of charging more for the circulation of religious, scientific, 
educational, and elevating literature than for the dissemination 
of news being finally abandoned. 

Express envel>p:s (or stamps) of a crimson colour shall be 

sold, the use of waich shall entitle a letter or other packet to 
‘* express ” delivery, without the necessity of handing it in at a 
counter, or any other needless formality. 
» In future the Savings Banks shall accept deposits of 1s. and 
upwards, including odd pence (p2nce having hitherto been 
refused in forgetfulness of the fact that the penny, not the 
shilling, is the unit of calculation and the basis of thrift among 
the poor and the young). 

Parcels shall be conveyed at the rate of one penny per pound, 
with a minimum charge of one penny. 


Inland parcels shall be re-directed free, as parcels coming - 


from abroad are already re-directed. 

As the telegraph wires are to a great extent unused during the 
night,-a secondary kind of despatches, to be called ‘night 
mssages,”’ and to be delivered with the next mail delivery, shall 
be accepted at half the usual rates. 

The postage on a letter weighing an ounce from the United 
Kingdom to any part of the British Empire shall be 1d. 

The weight allowed for a letter to the colonies shall be 
increased to one ounce for a single stamp, as four ounces are now 
allowed to go in England. 

Postal officials at all post-offices shall undertake the registration 
of births and deaths. 

The fine for insufficient postage shali not exceed Id. on an 
inland and 2d. on a foreign letter in addition to the deficient 
postage (from 2s. 6d. to 5s. is often charged now—that is, double 
the deficiency). ; 

The charge for the registration of a letter shall not exceed 1d. 

An international, or at least an Imperial, postage stamp shall 
be provided; and stamps of the Colonies and India, of 
America, and of the principal countries of Europe shall be 
purchasable at the principal post-offices in the United Kingdom. 


The parcel post rates to the colonies and foreign countries 
shall be reduced by one half. 

Telegraph charges to France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy shall be reduced to 1d. per word; to 
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Russia, Turkey, Norway and Sweden, to 2d. per word; to 
Egypt to 3d. per word ; to India to 6d. per word; to America 
to 6d. per word ; and to Australia and South Africa to Is. per 


word. 
eo 


A DEMOCRATIC QUEEN. 


THE Queen of Norway and Sweden is the subject of a 
most attractive sketch by Mr. Sherard in the Lady’s 
Realm for May. It was a romantic engagement which 
linked her, Princess Sophia of Nassau, with the throne 
of Sweden. The future King met her at Wied on the 
Rhine, and was so captivated with her as to rush off 
post-haste to his father to ask the Royal consent and to 
return to proffer his suit. Speaking of her various 
charms, the writer says :— 

It may be that what had chiefly attracted the great-grandson 
of the notary of Pau in this beautiful and accomplished young 
princess was the total absence of that pride of birth, that morgue 
of long descent, which so pre-eminently characterise the children 
of reigning families in Germany—that trait in her character, 
indeed, to which Princess Sophia owed it that her brothers and 
sisters used, at that time, to speak of her as ‘‘umsere demo- 
kratische Schwester” (‘* our democratic sister”), and which was 
afterwards to stand her in such good stead in the most democratic 
Court in Europe. 


Another trait has only been brought out by the painful 
malady which has compeiled her absence from Court 
since her accession to the throne :— 


Though her sufferings have been terrible, she is often heard to 
say that she is thankful that they came upon her, because they 
taught her what consolation is to be found in religion. She is 
most devout, a constant worshipper. The success of General 
Booth’s labours in Sweden and Norway and the preponderating 
influence enjoyed in those countries by the Salvation Army is 
due to the Queen’s direct patronage. Whilst at Bournemouth 
she was frequently to be seen at various prayer-meetings, public 
and private. 


Bournemouth has become her favourite health-resort. 
All lovers of romance will think the more highly of this 
royal lady when they know that she, though herself 
belonging to one of the oldest families in Europe, sided 
with private affection against public interest in the 
famous romance which has ennobled the Swedish 
Court :— 

She interceded with her husband for permission for her second 
son, Prince Oscar, to marry the woman he loved, Ebba Munck, 
her favourite maid-of-honour. Although the Munck family has 
played a most important part in the history of Sweden, the 
King was entirely opposed to such a mésalliance. ‘It is Oscar’s 
duty to be true to himself and to his love,” she used to say. 
The King would not, however, consent. At about that time 
the Queen was seized by one of her sericus attacks of illness. 
Her recovery was despaired of. The doctors said that their 
only hope lay in a painful and dangerous operation. The 
Queen called her husband to her bedside. ‘‘If I undergo this 
operation,” she said, ‘‘ will you let Oscar and Ebba have their 
way?” How could the King resist such an appealt A month 
or two later, the operation having been successfully performed, 
he entered his wife’s Joudoir—it was one Christmas Eve—whilst 
Ebba Munck was singing one of his poems to the Queen, and 
the disconsolate Prince Oscar was moping in a corner of the 
room. After listening to the song—it was a poem on the right 
to love—till it was finished, he went up to his son and, leading 
him up to the girl, laid his hand in hers. 


Fe i i i i 
Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL contributes a characteristic 
short sketch of Charles Haddon Spurgeon to the Sunday 
Magazine for May. Miss A. Werner gives an interesting 
sketch of mission work in the Shiré Highlands. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 
TWO SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS. 
(1) COLONISE CENTRAL ASIA. 


In the Contemporary Review for May, Mr. E. N. 
Adler, in an article entitled “A Bird’s-eye View of the 
Transcaspian,” puts the suggestion that the ultimate 
solution of the Russian Jewish question may be found in 
the Jewish colonisation of the steppes of Central Asia. 
Mr. Adler last year made a hurried visit to Central Asia, 
and his article gives a very vivid account of the change 
which the Russians have wrought in Turkestan. Although 
there is much that is very interesting and up-to-date in 
his account of his railway journey to Krasnovodsk, the 
only novelty in his paper is his suggestion of the re- 
peopling of the Asiatic steppes as the solution of the 
Jewish question. Mr. Adler found the cotton trade 
flourishing on Transcaspia. He also found that— 

The greater part of the trade was in the hands of my co- 
religionists, and that, though the Transcaspian was outside the 
pale of Jewish settlement, and de jure tabooed to the Jew, 
the Government welcomed them de facto as bringing money, 
business and prosperity to their new possessions. Technically, 


the Panslavist would rather have Turkestan and Siberia peopled 


by Slavs. The Jews, though they be Russian, are not Slavs ; 


_ they are therefore outside the sympathies of the soi-disant 


Russian patriot. But he has learnt by the experience of at least 


| one generation that the Slavonic race is difficult to acclimatise 


in the burping sands of Turkestan or the icy plains of Siberia. 
So he finds himself compelled to welcome the more adaptable 
Hebrew. And herein, I venture to assert, lies the true solution 
of the Russo-Jewish question. No millionaire, no cohort of 


J millionaires, no Government, however strong, can tempt or 
' command a population of millions to cross the seas. Only in 


ISON NE 


Russia itself can the question be solved. And Russia is great 
enough to suffice for all its inhabitants, even for its Jews. The 
resources of Siberia and Central Asia are gigantic beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The world is only now beginning to realise 
them. It is a matter of history how Jews helped to develop the 
trade of America, India, Australia and Africa. Let Russia 
yo the gates of the pale and she will find that her Jewish 
children will be of the makers of her Eastern Empire. And the 
stone which the builders had refused will become the headstone 
of the corner. ba 


(2) REPEOPLE PALESTINE. 
Mr. Joseph Prag, in an article in the same magazine 


) on“ The Jewish Colonies in Palestine,” gives a reassuring 


teport as to the extent to which the Chosen People are 
returning to their land of Canaan. Mr. Prag says :— 


_ The colonisation of Palestine by Jews only commenced about 
sixteen years ago. Up to that time there was hardly a Jewish 
agriculturist in the whole of Palestine and Syria. Since the 
year 1882 twenty-five agricultural colonies have been established 
in Palestine and Syria, and societies for the furtherance of 
colonisation have sprung up all over the world. 

He then proceeds to describe with brief detail what 
each one of these colonies is doing, and then sums up the 
het result of their activity as follows :— 

The whole face of the country is being changed by the efforts 
ofthe colonists. Where nothing but briars and brambles pre- 
viously existed we now see beautiful vineyards and fields of 
growing corn. The country generally is noted for its bad roads, 


_ butin the neighbourhood of the Jewish colonies excellent roads 


have been made and the greatest order prevails. A new race of 
, too, has grown up there, very different indeed from the 


| Poor, panic-stricken creatures who first set foot in this, to them, 


> wknown land. 


The colonists are fine sturdy men, capable of 


§ Carrying out the hard work of reclaiming the barren land ; and 






are the most intrepid horsemen. They are highly valued by 


> the Turkish authorities, and live on the best terms with the 
Arabs and all their neighbours. 


There is plenty of room in 
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Palestine and Syria. The colonies that have been established 
are the milestones marking the advance that Israel has made in 
these later years towards national rehabilitation. The material 
is at hand, and there are skilful agriculturists there to undertake 
the work of directing and supervising, and thus, hand in hand 
with our brethren settled in other countries, we are steadily 
rearing that edifice which will only be complete when Israel has 
regained her national existence. 
WHAT LIEUT.-COLONEL CONDER Says. 

In connection with Mr. Prag’s article, Lieut.-Colonel 
Conder’s paper in Blackwood on the Zionists might be 
read with advantage.  Lieut.-Colonel Conder knows 
Palestine well, and the fact that he heartily approves of its 
re-colonisation by the Jews will go far to convince the 
Gentiles of the practicability of the scheme. The work, 
indeed, is now going on apace. He says :— 

There are now more Jews in Palestine than in London, and 
50,000 more are anxious to go, knowing that their predecessors 
begin to prosper in*the land. 

At the congress held at Basle last year the Zionists 
concluded with the characteristic determination to found a 
Jewish Colonial Bank, and to raise a capital of some £ 20,000,000 
in fifteen years. It proposes to form committees to spread the 
agitation, by means of the press and by making known what are 
the facts of the past and present, to look after financial affairs, 
and to exert political influence ; while pure Hebrew is to be 
fostered as the common tongue in which Jews of various countries 
may in the future find means of easy communicaticn among 
themselves. 

Lieut.-Colonel Conder is doubtful about the Jews 
being permitted to establish themselves as a nation in 
Palestine, but short of that, he thinks the Zionists’ project 
has a fair chance of success :— 

Shorn of illusions, the movement is yet capable of doing much 
good, to the Jews and to others as well. It deserves support 
among all who desire the increase of human welfare. It is the 
true solution of the vexed Alien question; and in Britain it 
might be advocated on purely national grounds—for while, on 
the one hand, we should be relieved of a destitute class through 
the benevolence of the home-born Jews of higher education, we 
should, on the other hand, be happy to see a prosperous com- 
mercial country developed by a people whom we have treated 
well, and from whom we might expect friendly feeling. Palestine 
should become a neutral country, an Asiatic Switzerland, pro- 
tected against the ambitions of cur rivals—a land consecrated by 
its past, such as the great ving. 9m Frederick II. strove, in 
alliance with the wise Sultan Melek el Kamil of Egypt, to 
make it in the thirteenth century. There will be nothing 
estonishing if this shculd prove to be the final cutcome of 
Zionist endeavours. The question has thus been considered on 
purely practical, not on religious grounds; but we cannot 
forget those wonderful passages in the Law (Lev. xxvi., 
Deut. xxviii.) in which every kind of trcuble that now afflicts 
the Hebrews is foretold. ‘‘ Among these nations shalt thou 
find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest,” ‘* And 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear 
day and night.” For there is but one real home for the 
Hebrew, and that is in the land which was once the land of 


Israel. 
rrr 


Good Words for May contains an instructive paper by 
Mr. W. C. Mackenzie on “ Lloyds,” in which he traces 
the growth of the name and the thing from the coffee- 
house of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, where under- 
writers used to meet, and which flourished under 
Charles II. Mr. Fred T. Jane quaintly illustrates “ The 
First English Sea Fight with the Turks,” which took place 
off Béyrout in 1191. Professor Lindsay contributes the 
first paper of his Dalmatian travels. Mr. L. W. Lilling- 
ston gives much interesting information concerning 
Carrier pigeons. 
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A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 
AN AMBASSADOR’s SKETCH OF M. POBEDONOSTZEFF. 


Mr. ANDREW D. WHITE, United States Ambassador 
at Berlin, and formerly Minister to Russia, contributes to 
the May Century a singularly outspoken account of 
Constantine Pobedonostzeff. He turns to good journal- 
istic account the acquaintance which his diplomatic 
position enabled him to form with this great Russian. 
He says :— 

His usual time of receiving his friends was on Sunday even- 


ings between nine and twelve, and very many such evenings I, 


passed with him in his study, discussing, over glasses of fragrant 
Russian tea,every sort of question with the utmost freedom.... 
He was to all appearance a scholarly kindly man, ready to 
discuss the business which I brought before him, and showing a 
wide interest in public affairs. 


THE APPROACHING COLLAPSE OF WESTERN EUROPE, 


Mr. White explains the Russian’s view of his Church 
being the great cementing power of the empire, and his 
opposition therefore to all other religious bodies as tending 
to the political disintegration of the State as well as to 
the injury of Christianity :— 

Never,-in any of our conversations, did I hear him speak a 
harsh word of any other Church, or of any religious ideas 
opposed to his own ; but it was clear that he regarded Pro- 
testants, and dissident sects generally, as only agents in the 
progress of disintegration which in Western Europe seemed 
approaching a crisis. 

He seemed to anticipate before long a collapse in the systems 
and: institutions of Western Europe. To him socialism and 
anarchism, with all that they imply, were but symptoms of a 
wide-spread political and social disease, indications of an 
approaching catastrophe destined to end a civilisation which, 
having rejected orthodoxy, had cast aside Heaven-born autho- 
rity, given the force of law to the whimsies of illiterate majorities, 
and accepted the voice of unthinking mobs, utterly ignorant of 
their own. highest good, and, indeed, of their own simplest 
material intercsts, as the voice of God. It was evident that he 
regarded Russia as representing among the nations the idea of 
Heaven-given and church-anointed authority—as the empire 
Gone’ to save the principle of divine right and the rule of the 

ttest- . 


+ HIS FAVOURITE AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


But the literary instinct of the man enables him to 
appreciate genius in the most alien schools of thought. 
He showed that he was proud of Tolstoi, and regarded 
him as gne of the glories of modern Russia :— 


But the most curious—indeed, the most amazing—revelation 
of the man I found in his love for American literature. He is a 
wide reader, and in the whole breadth of his reading American 
authors were evidently among those he preferred. Of these, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, and, above all, Emerson were his favourites. 
. . » He told me that the first book which he ever translated 
into Russian was Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ.” . . . 
He also ‘told me that the next book which he translated was a 
volume of Emerson’s essays; and he added that for years 
there had always lain open upon his study table a volume of 
Emerson’s writings .... That he has a distinct literary 
gift is certain, I have in my possession articles of his, and 
especially a poem, in manuscript, which show deep poetic 
feeling and remarkable power of expression. It is a curious 
fact that, though so fond of English and American literature, 
reading it with accuracy and ease, he utterly refuses to converse 
in English. His medium of communication with foreigners is 
always French. 


"WHAT BLOCKS ANGLICAN REUNION. 


Mr. White remarks with surprise that the great 
Russian Churchman showed no personal dislike to any 
other Churches :— 
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The nearest approach to such a feeling appeared, greatly to 
my surprise, in certain references to the Greek Church as it 
exists in Greece. 


He found, also to his surprise, that the Procurator did 
not regard the Western interpolation of “ filioque ” in the 
Nicene Creed as the insurmountable barrier between 
Greek and Anglican communions. Of it he said :-— 

That is simply a question of dialectics. But with whom are we [7 
to unite? Shall it be with the High-churchmen, the Broad. 
churchmen, or the Low-churchmen ? 
bodies, with distinctly different ideas of church order—indeed, 
with distinctly different creeds. Which of these is the Ortho- 
dox Church to regard as the representative of the Anglican 
communion ? 

He declared himself unable to accept Mr. White's 
suggestion of a visit to England, and “was evidently 
unable to grasp ihe idea of the Congress of Religions at 
the Chicago Exposition.” He “ seemed inclined to take 
a mildly humorous view of it as one of the droll inventions 
of the time.” 


HIS FAITH IN MODERN MIRACLES. 


Mr. White tells of a curious doublette of a miracle 
attributed to Father Ivan of Cronstadt. At one recep- 
tion “a gentleman of high social position, and entirely 
trustworthy,” told Mr. White on the best authority that 
his metropolitan had been struck with blindness on | 
rebuking Father Ivan, whose prayer however restored 
his sight. A little later Mr. White had the same story 
from “a distinguished general,” only paralysis of the 
arm took the place of blindness. M. Pobedonostzeff 
assured Mr. White neither version was correct, but went 
on to give other accounts of Father Ivan’s wonder-working 
power, in which the procurator firmly believed. Mr. 
White concludes by asserting that, despite all statements 
to the contrary, M. Pobedonostzeff still stands nearest to 
the throne. 


——— 
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Mr. Harry Furniss’s ‘‘ Fair Game.” 

THE gift of being able to caricature is one of the rarest 
forms of artistic genius. The proof of this is that, while 
novelists are turned out by the thousands, portrait-painters 
by the hundred, in every civilised country, no nation at 
the present time can boast of half-a-dozen caricaturists of | 
the first class, while some have not more than one or two. |j 
The English caricaturist, Mr. Harry Furniss, has so long 
held so conspicuous a place that it was a public loss when | 
his facile, good-humoured, yet mordant pencil was no (7 
longer to be recognised in the pages of Punch, but whena 7 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy prevailed at the office 
in Fleet Street, Mr. Furniss parted with regret from the | 
station with which he had been so long and honourably |7 
connected. His first independent editorial venture was | 
unfortunate, and for a season the British public had to 
do without its Furniss, or content itself with catching 
occasional glimpses here and there of his work in the 
periodical press. 

Last month, however, I am glad to say he has | 
reappeared in an organ of his own, The first number of | 
Fair Game, which he edits, and to which he is the chief |) 
contributor, is worthy of his reputation. If Mr. Furniss | 
can keep Fair Game up to its present high standard, he 
ought to have no fears as to its success. i 
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THE Lady’s Realm for May is an excellent number of 
its kind. Among articles not quoted elsewhere may be | 
mentioned Mr. Frederic Lees’ paper on “ The Inner} 
Circle of Paris Society.” 
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THE EARTHQUAKE WIZARD. 

IN a Japanese cottage at Shide, in the Isle of Wight, 
lives a man who can tell to a nicety where and when 
earthquakes are happening in any part of the globe on 
land or under sea. Long before the cable conveys 
the news, he knows it, and he has ere now cor- 
rected or disproved statements sent by cable. These 
wonderful powers do not belong to the dim borderland 
of telepathy or clairvoyance ; they are the result of 

nm and above-board physical science. Mr. John 

ine was a Lancashire youth—so we learn from 
an interesting interview which Mr. Cleveland Moffett 
contributes to McC/ure’s for May—taken from the 
School of Mines by Cyrus Field for cable-laying work in 
Newfoundland ; but he later found his way to Japan, 
where he became the specialist in earthquakes. As 
earthquakes are extremely frequent in that island- 
empire, Mr. Milne had plenty of experience. He was 
made professor of seismology by the Mikado’s govern- 
ment. After twenty years he returned to England, 
with a Japanese wife and servant, and has set up the 
head earthquake observatory of the globe. 


THE SEISMOGRAPH. 


There he has his seismograph, an exceedingly delicate 
instrument, which shows, by movement of a pendulum 
and consequent deflection from the wonted straight line 
of the recording photograph, any tremor or shock in the 
earth below. An earthquake in any part of the world 
sends a thrill through the entire globe. This is imper- 
ceptible to the ordinary sense, but is revealed by 
the seismograph. The distance of the earthquake 
is shown by the kind of wavy line described by the 
ray of light on the photographic tissue—the waves of 
transmission becoming longer and slower the further they 
go. The precise place at which the earthquake has 
occurred is ascertained by comparing the distances 
registered at the various seismographic stations.’ As 
Mr. Milne observes :— 

So many miles from Shide, and so many miles from Batavia, 
and so many miles from Argentina, and we must, with the help 
of a pair of compasses on the map, fix the place beyond question. 
And that is why it is desirable to have as many observatories as 

ible in different parts of the earth. Who can say, for 
instance, what great sums might be saved cable companies if 
they knew the precise boundaries of danger regions in the 
ocean’s bed ?” 
A FALSE ALARM OF WAR IN AUSTRALIA. 


There are other dangers of a much more sensational 
kind which may be thus averted :— 

Twice, for instance, it has happened in Australia (in 1880 and 
1888) that the whole island has been thrown into excitement 
and alarm, the reserves called out, and other measures taken, 
because the sudden breaking of cable connections with the out- 
side world has led to the belief that military operations against 
the country were preparing by some foreign Power, A Milne 
pendulum at Sydney or Adelaide would have made it plain in a 
moment that the whole trouble was due to a submarine earth- 
quake occurring at such a time and such a place. 

These obvious advantages have led to earthquake 
observatories being planted at Harvard, at Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, in New Zealand, at Cape Town, at Toronto, 
in India, in Japan, in Mauritius, in Argentina, and in 
Siberia. 

THE HEAVING BOSOM OF THE EARTH. 


_ Mr. Milne told his interviewer that “the earth’s crust 
18 very elastic ; it is constantly quivering and pulsatory, I 
might almost say breathing. It often rises and falls 
three inches at a time without our noticing it.” 
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And then he went on to tell how a pair of these pendulums, 
placed on two buildings at opposite sides of a city thoroughfare, 
would show that the buildings literally lean toward each other 
during the heavy traffic period of the day, dragged over from 
their level by the load of vehicles and people pressing down 
upon the pavement. All these tons of weight make the earth’s 
surface contract between the two rows of buildings, and that 
tips them together. . . .Why, even two hills tip together when 
there is a heavy load of moisture between them. And then 
when the moisture evaporates in a hot sun, they tip away from 


each other. 
pea ev ened 


Animals as Drunkards. 

BAND of Hope orators, accustomed to extol at the 
expense of humanity the non-alcoholic habits of the 
lower creation, will rise from the perusal of Mr. W. S. 
Walsh’s paper in May LifPincott’s, wiser if not sadder 
men. “ Do animals drink?” is the question the writer 
answers in emphatic affirmative. “ Nature has her rum- 
shops.” There is the toddy tree, which the South 
American beetles, forty at a time, will pierce, with free 
drinks of the intoxicating juice and glorious inebriation 
as the result. There are other plants which offer intoxi- 
cating sweets and slowly absorb their insect-victims. 
The same thing goes on higher up the scale of life :— 

Managers of menageries and employees at the various 
zoological gardens know that the elephants under their care are 

repared to go on a wild drunk whenever opportunity offers. 

fhisky is officially given them when they are ill or low, the 
quantity varying from five to ten gallons, according to the 
requirements of the case. ‘This is put into their drinking-water. 
Bears and monkeys drink beer like German students, and love 
whisky equally well. In Africa the natives make use of this evil 
trait to capture their poor relations. The monkeys there are 
extremely fond of a beer brewed by the natives. So the iatter 
place quantities of the liquor within easy reach of the monkeys, 
and wait until their victims are thoroughly befuddled. In this 
state they are unable to recognise the difference between negro 
and ape. When the negro takes the hand of one of them to 
lead him off, a second monkey takes the hand of the first, 
a third that of the second, and so on. A single negro 
may sometimes be seen carrying off a string of staggering 
monkeys. 

Dogs will take brandy until they have delirium tremens. 
A Montpellier physician tried it on his fowls. They 
took to it readily. “Many an old rooster was equal to 
his bottle a day.” A parrot at Norfolk, Virginia, had 
learned from his former master, a sailor, to be a famous 
toper. A crow in Joliet, Illinois, will dtink beer and 
whisky until he is dizzy. The story is told’of a screech 
owl getting into an invalid’s room and attacking the 
whisky prepared for the patient, with the wildest conse- 
quences. The writer does not hesitate to tell of a drunken 
fish—a brook sucker, who was led on from the enjoyment 
of a light dose of lager bier to regular heavy whisky- 
drinking. The poor creature grew blear-eyed, bloated 
and seedy, and finally dashed his brains ott against a 
stone. 

THE Adkari, the quarterly organ of the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Association, for April, publishes a portrait 
of the late Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, who has been suc- 
ceeded as Treasurer of the Association by Mr. W. S. 
Caine. <Adkari is a spirited and vigorous magazine, 
devoted entirely to the promotion of the cause of temper- 
ance among our fellow-subjects in India. The April 
number reports the annual meeting of the Association, 
and contains a quarterly record of the campaign against 
intoxicants in India and the Farther East. There is a 
portrait and sketch of Bipin Chandra Pal, a Bengals 
writer, who is lecturing with great acceptance in Bengal. 
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RANJITSINHJI ON STODDART’S TOUR. 
THE CONDUCT OF SOME AMONG THE CROWD. 


In the March number of the Australasian Review 9, 
Reviews Prince Ranjitsinhji publishes the fifth of his 
series of articles entitled “With Stoddart’s Team in 
Australia.” This article deals with the closing contests. 
The match against New South Wales, commenced on 
February 5th, is described at great length. Speaking of 
the English bowling, the Prince says :— 

The English bowlers undoubtedly bowled far too much on 
the stumps. The Australian batsmen are particularly clever in 
turning the good-length balls to the on side. It is curious that 
so many bowlers who have been so successful on the English side 
at home have not yet found out that it is futile to bowl on the 
stumps so often after the batsman has got the much-needed start. 

Gregory, it may be remembered, made a brilliant 
score of 171 in the second innings of this match, and 
Ranjitsinhji says that “no other Australian has shown 
such resources and variety of strokes during our tour.” 
In fact, he indulges in a burst of enthusiasm over 
Gregory’s form. Then there was Howell, whose score of 
95 runs in fifty-nine minutes is described as “superb 
hitting, which would compare with the displays of any 
hitters the world has ever produced.” It was “as 
sensational as it was fine. His opponents and the 
bowlers were bewildered and astonished, and gazed with 
admiration and almost joy.” ou 5 

Coming to the fifth International Match, it is described 
with much detail. In this match, disastrous in the result, 
the Englishmen began their second innings with a lead 
of 96, and every prospect of winning; but there was a 
most disappointing start, and Ranjitsinhji himself was 
given out leg before wicket when he had scored only 12. 
It is easy to read between the lines of the following 
paragraph :— 

I refrain from ing any comments for fear that my judg- 
ment may be prejudiced, as it concerns myself. But I must 
add, without in any way setting myself up as the equal of either 
Darling or Clem. Hill, that I was curious to know how the 
crowd—which, by the way, showed its sympathy with m2 by 
extreme and unusual silence at the incident—would have acted 
under similar circumstances if either of the S, A. cracks had 
been given out by one of the umpires in a test game. 

On the last day of the match, when the Australians 
were looking like winning another victory, “the crowd 
behaved in a discourteous and disagreeable manner to 
the visiting team, and the noise and the jeering were 
kept up.” “ A shower of vulgar wit and insulting remarks 
were thrown at the individuals with a frequency that 
made it most disagreeable for the players to stay on the 
field.” Then again on the last day of play there was “a 
disgraceful scene.” 

Looking back upon this fourth victory of the Austra- 
lians the Prince makes this observation :— 

In summarising the match it is difficult in this instance to 
award the palm, except on actual result, to the home team. 
Without a doubt England held the upper hand up to Hill’s dis- 
missal in the second innings. It was then that the chance of an 
English victory gradually diminished through force of circum- 
stances rather than through a meagre display of bad cricket, 
either on the part of their bowlers or their fieldsmen. The 
result of the match, though favourable to the Australians in 
the end, to my way of thinking, from a purely cricket point of 
view, reflected equal credit on the members of the losing side 
for their excellent exhibition. 


Ranjitsinhji speaks of the cordial relations which 
existed between players themselves on either side, and 
refers to Stoddart’s speech on the occasion of the 
presentation to the captain of a gold watch and chain. In 
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that speech the English captain, speaking in the interests 
of Australian cricket, protested against a “ certain” 
section of the press and a “ certain section ” of the crowd 
known as “ barrackers,” both of whom he described as 
being detrimental to the best interests of the game ; and 
expressed a hope that responsible persons would endeavour 
to put down that growing nuisance which had resulted in 
insults to the present English team. This speech having 
been misrepresented in a leading Colonial journal, 
Stoddart referred to the matter again at the farewell 
banquet in Melbourne, when he declared that the remarks 
he had made about “ barracking ” by a “certain” section 
of the crowd and the insults offered to members of the 
team by a “certain” section of the press, were purely in 
the interests of Australian cricket, and were not made “in 
the bitterness of defeat,” for the hooting barracker (as 
distinct from the crowd as a whole), and the “certain” 
section of the press to which he referred, were “ no good 
either to man or beast.” Prince Ranjitsinhji tries to make 
it very clear that if in the old country an impression has 
got abroad that the English team had been unfairly 
treated by the Australian public, such an impression is 
an erroneous one. All that Stoddart has complained of 
is the fact that on each ground a certain section of the 
crowd had been guilty of this offence. He has never 
made any wholesale condemnations. That has been done 
by those who misrepresented his speeches. 

—1o0— 


AUSTRALIAN HORSERACING. 

HARRY FUuRNIsS in the May Windsor gives a vivid 
account of horseracing in Australia. He pronounces the 
institution to be better managed in that country than 
anywhere else in the world. In England, he says, racing 
is for racing men : in Australia it is for the people. The 
racecourse is arranged to suit all grades, and the crowd 
is most orderly. The race meetings at Flemington, the 
scene of the Melbourne Cup, he considers “ among the 
wonders of the world” :— 

From the greatest to the smallest detail, nothing which 
ingenuity can devise or money procure is omitted. To take one 
instance, the ladies’ boudoirs are as lavishly furnished as the 
rooms of the finest private houses. The management provide 
perfumes for general use .. . It is generally understood that the 
annual gathering at the Melbourne Cup is, in point of dress, one 
of the greatest functions of the world. Magnificent as is the 
accommodation for the ‘‘classes,” however, the masses are 
equally well provided for. Behind the grand stand the hill rises 
and affords a view of the course. Upon this there is a garden 
which any English squire might envy. Here the humbler folk can 
‘camp out” with their picnic baskets and enjoy themselves to 
their hearts’ content. Boiling water is supplied, so that the 
can have tea in their own way without expense. This garden is 
ane ge and wild, as though Nature had made it. At the 

ack of the grand stand are huge letters of the alphabet, placed 
at equal distances—this is on? more of the many happy thoughts 
of the secretary.for the comfort of the public. The intention is 
to provide readily distinguishable landmarks for people who 
wish to appoint a meeting place for friends. An appointment to 
meet at a given hour at A, B, or C, avoids all confusion which 
might arise from naming a less definite trysting place. 

This is 2 suggestion which crowded resorts nearer home 
might adopt with advantage. The Australian method of 
starting the horses seems also to be a vast improvement 
on our own. The “starting machine” in use out there 
is a gate, raised at the moment for commencing the race, 
and the annoying “false starts” are completely avoided. 
Steeplechasing, however, is much more sensational and 
dangerous than the same sport at home, fatal accidents 
to horse and man being quite common. The paper is lit 
up by the author’s characteristic drawings. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS, 


THE Quarterly Review for April extracts much new 
and amusing information from Mr. Cornish’s “ Orpheus 
at the Zoo.” The sound of the violin was first tried on 
the tarantula spider, but without result. A nest of 
scorpions, however, showed the liveliest susceptibilities. 


HOW THE SNAKES RESPONDED. 


Of the monitor lizard, we are told :— 


The very moment he heard the first sound of the violin he 
raised his head and was alert and listening. Then the forked 
tongue came out, playing incessantly round his lips; and as the 
music became soft and slow the lizard grew quite still but for a 
gentle swaying of the head.... In the next cage all heads were 
raised, and forked tongues played, while at a sudden discord 
every snake’s head started violently back. Such, more or less, 
was the effect of music on all the snakes. The huge pythons 
showed not a grain of interest, and the boa was almost as 
indifferent ; but the deadly cobra, which the Indian snake- 
master wins from his hiding-place in the old wall at the sound 
of a tiny pipe, was roused at once. He was lying sound asleep 
on the gravel at the bottom of his cage ; but at the first note he 
instantly raised his head, and, with eyes fixed on the door 
whence the sound came, as the music grew louder, slowly stood 
erect on his tail, spread his hood, and swayed to and fro, in 
accordance with the measure of’ the tune. Every change in 
volume and tone instantly produced a corresponding change in 
the movements or poise of the snake. At the tremolo its body 
was puffed out ; at a sudden change, imitating the sound of the 
bagpipes, its hood was expanded to the utmost dimensions, while 
asudden sharp discord made the creature wince as if under a 
smart blow. 

CERTAIN FOUR-LEGGED LISTENERS. 


The Polar bear stood upon his hind legs to listen more 
intently, walking backwards and forwards, and humming a 
half-formed grunt of satisfaction. The two grizzlies, at the first 
chord, assumed a critical yet comic attitude of keen attention, 
each with its head on one side, and its paws clasping the bars. 
In the lion-house every head was turned at the first sound of the 
violin, and as it grew louder his majesty began to wave the 
black tuft on his tail from side to side, as a cat does when 
meditating a spring; while the lioness made her way straight up 
to the bars, as if to push him from the front seat. The old 
fable of the snap of a broken string causing terror to the wolf 
was next put to the proof, and seems to be founded on fact. 
Instantly, at the sudden crash, the common wolf set up its back, 
and with tail between its legs drew back with a hideous sneer 
and slunk into a corner. 


ELEPHANT AND TIGER AS MUSICAL CRITICS, 


The flute was chosen to open the concert, and seemed as 
es as the lute of Orpheus himself; the huge beast stood 
istening with deep attention, one foot raised from the ground, 
and its whole body still : a strong sign of the effect of music on 
the most restless of animals. As long as the flute continued the 
stillness was unbroken ; but at the first sound of the piccolo all 
was changed. Its sharp shrill note was everywhere resented. 
The elephant twisted round and turned his back on the per- 
former, whistling, snorting, and stamping his feet. Even the 
ostrich was offended at the piccolo, writhing its neck, stalking 
uneasily up and down, as if in dudgeon. The tiger, who clearly 
found pleasure in the violin, started up in fury at the first shrill 
cry of the tiny pipe, rushing up and down the cage, and lashing 
its tail from side to side. A soft air from the flute brought back 
immediate peace; and we may fairly infer that the violin and 
flute, which “‘ human taste has approved as the most pleasing of 
instruments, are, by some unknown law, most acceptable to the 
brute creation.” No creature seemed wholly indifferent to the 
charm of music, except the seals ; while to all a discord was 
offensive. 


In these experiments, says the reviewer, Mr. Cornish 
breaks entirely new ground.” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A MIRACLE-WORKER. 
THE MARVELS OF RAM PERSHAD. 


SIR GEORGE NEWNES publishes in the Wide World 
Magazine, the pages of which are dedicated to nothing 
but what is absolutely true, on the ground that “ truth is 
stranger than fiction,” a story which will severely tax the 
credulity of his readers. It is entitled “ The Marvellous 
Feats of Ram Pershad the Juggler,” by A. Sarathkumar 
Ghosh. It is introduced by the following statement :— 
“* Amazing and incredible as the following narrative may 
appear, it is, nevertheless, an absolutely true account of 
what both the writer and his party saw with their own 
eyes.” 

“Ram Pershad, of Benares, is described as a juggler. The 
writer was in Calcutta with a party of friends when Ram 
Pershad was introduced to the company, and proceeded 
to perform his marvels. After doing various ordinary 
juggling feats, he began his real marvels by boiling somé 
rice in thirty seconds. The kettle was placed upon & 
mass of burning straw, which was set on fire on the baré 
head of a boy without burning him in the least. That, 
however, was nothing to his next performance. Ram 
Pershad struck the wall with his handkerchief, and caused 
a tiny silver tap to spring out of the bare surface. This, 
be it remembered, happened in the writer’s own room, 
where there could have been no pre-arrangement. Ram 
Pershad then asked each of the company to choose their 
drink, and in rapid succession exquisite port wine, cham- 
pagne, sherry, and claret issued from the tap. An Irish- 
man, however, insisted that nothing would satisfy him but 
Irish whisky and soda. No sooner said than done. An 
inch and a half of Irish whisky streamed from the silver 
tap, and then there spouted a clear stream of soda 
water. 

Ram Pershad then asked them to sit in a crescent. 
One of the company had a rupee in his hand. He was 
asked to close his eyes and think of some distant country. 
He thought of Russia, and lo! the rupee had changed into 
a rouble. The juggler never moved from his original 
position. The rouble was passed on to another, who 
mentally and silently thought of Austria. On opening 
his hand he found the rouble had changed into a gulden. 
So the coin passed from hand to hand, until at last, when 
it reached the hand of the Irishman, it was a Mexican 
silver dollar. This time the Irishman decided to trick the 
juggler, and when asked to open his hand there was 
nothing in it. He had slipped the coin up his sleeve. 
The juggler said nothing, but proceeded with the next 
experiment. This was a variation of the familiar mango 
tree marvel. The mango stone was buried in a pot of 
soil, which was brought in from the garden for the purpose. 
Half a tumblerful of water was poured on the pot, which 
was then covered in a sheet of cloth. Ram Pershad then 
began to play upon a musical instrument, and the mango 
tree began to grow. It grew and grew until it had 
reached a height of two feet under the cloth. He snatched 
the cloth off, and there in the flower-pot was a beautiful 
little mango tree in full blossom and in the centre of the 
blossoms there lay an exquisite little mango, a rosy pink 
mango of Central Bengal. The Irishman was then asked 
to cut the fruit which had thus been miraculously pro- 
duced. Tohis horror, when ke opened it he found within, 
not the mango stone which he expected, but the identical 
Mexican silver dollar which he had slipped up his sleeve ! 

As the Ram Pershad stories are to be continued, it is 
to be hoped that the editor will lessen the strain upon the 
credulity of the readers by producing some corroborative 
evidence that he has not discovered a new Munchausen. 
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THE JOY OF LIFE. 
A TRIBUTE TO A DISCREDITED VIRTUE. 

Dr. Woops HUTCHINSON, writing in the MJonist for 
April on “ Lebenslust,” maintains that joy is the sunshine 
of the soul, and that the desire for joy is not only legiti- 
mate, but is one of the most wholesome and elevating 
instincts that can be found. The love of joy takes its 

lace as an incentive to vigorous, healthy development 
side the other great motive impulses—love, courage, 
and hunger. 
JOY THE GREAT MOTOR OF MAN. 

Dr. Hutchinson is an optimist of the optimists, and he 
maintains that a much greater part of our activities have 
joy as their motive than is generally believed. Even 
pain, in his eyes, is an indispensable element in the 
production of pleasure. Pain may be the primary cause 
of the first performance of most of our vital functions, but 
their continuous and harmonious repetition is chiefly 
determined by pleasure. Pleasure is the great comple- 
ment and formal successor of pain. Most actions are 
determined originally by pain or fear; those which do 
not become pleasurable on repetition are physically 
injurious and ethically immoral. Joy may therefore be 
regarded as Nature’s stamp of approval. Most things 
which we like to do are beneficial to a greater or less 
degree. The mere fact that we take pleasure in a thing 
or action is good presumptive evidence of its value, 
While pain—and a good deal of it—is absolutely neces- 
sary to vital progress, yet by far the larger and more 
frequent and constant part in this is played by joy. 


PLEASURE RIGHTLY AT THE HELM. 

Dr. Hutchinson maintains that we have not merely 
every reason for recognising pleasure as an aim, but for 
trusting it as a guide, subject, of course, to revision by 
our other impulses and aims. Let it once be admitted 
that joy is righteous in itself and legitimate as an aim, 
and we take a long step towards making righteousness 
joyful, and duty a pleasure. Biology and medicine 
abundantly prove that three-fourths of the actions and 
things which give us pleasure tend to the advantage both 
of the individual and of the race. The fear that the 
recognition of this might bring in an era of license is, 
Dr. Hutchinson thinks, unfounded. His confidence is 
based on several grounds : first, he thinks that when joy, 
instead of being an outlaw of despotism, becomes a 
citizen of a republic, it is made more, rather than less, 
amenable to law and reason. 

THE SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSE. 

Secondly, any pursuit of joy carried to excess becomes 
a failure and promptly defeats its own ends. The life of 
the idler or of the rake, which is not a success from other 
points of view, is a ghastly failure from the standpoint of 
pleasure alone. Idleness, although a delightful relief 
after arduous toil, becomes, when enforced beyond a few 
hours a day, little short of an excruciating torture. The 
rake and the hard drinker, instead of getting more 
pleasure out of life, get less than any other class of men. 
Wild oats, considered as a pleasure crop, says Dr. 
Hutchinson, are a ghastly failure, according to the 
unanimous testimony, not only of the moralists, but of 
the rakes, libertines, and drunkards themselves. 

MORE JOY IN THE WORLD THAN GRIEF. 

Even disease and death are to this inveterate optimist 
as very slight shadows in the picture. He says :— 

The attitude of most men and all animals toward their life- 
work is not that of a bitter and irksome struggle for the mere 
means of existence, but of vigorous and invigorating, joyous 
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activity. The ‘curse of Adam” is an almost unmixed blessing 
Vigorous and continued activity is not merely a stern necessity 
of existence—it is a2 means of progress and a source of constant 
enjoyment as well. ‘‘The struggle for existence” is severe, 
but it is joyous also, and success‘ul until it is ended by the 
Great Rest-Bringer. Life is long and full of action and colour, 
Disease is short and death painless and instantaneous. “‘ Weep. 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning,” 
Joy has as marked a preponderance over grief in the natural 
world as good has over evil. The more closely and lovingly we 
study any class of animals or stratum of human society, the 
more firmly we become convinced that happiness and not 
misery is the rule. And not by a bare majority either, but 
overwhelmingly. Life in all is a struggle, but it breeds a 
superb set of healthy, blameless appetites, the natural gratifica. 
tion of which is an abundant reward for every exertion. The 
very strenuousness of the siruggle gives it an exhilaration as long 
as it is successful, and when it ceases to be so death comes 
swiftly and usually painlessly. 


—_1+oe— 


WINGED WONDERS. 
STRANGE FACTS ABOUT THE FLIGHT OF BIRDs. 

A VERY interesting paper on “ Mysteries of Animal 
and Bird Life” lights up the erudite pages of the 
Quarterly Review for April. One of the mysteries which 
are partly explained is the remarkable annual migration 
of innumerable birds to the Arctic regions :— 

It is incontrovertible that millions of tiny frail creatures, some 
of them short-winged, do traverse Europe each year from end 
to end, congregating by thousands, at a score of places, and 
at different times, along our coasts, before they start for their 
long and perilous flight. Why they fly to the frozen North, 
and what they find there, we know from the striking picture of 
Mr. Seebohm. 

The Tundra, a vast stretch of treeless swamp, millions of 
acres, within the Arctic Circle, uninhabited by human beings, 
and for eight months out of the year covered with snow, and 
hardly known even by name to Europeans, drains the Old 
World of half its bird population. In this region, it must be 
remembered, the year is divided into six months of unbroken 
day, and six of unbroken night, the forming forcing life to beat 
strongly under almost perpetual sunshine. Here buttercups, 
dandelions, forget-me-not, hawkweed, cuckoo flower, and saxi- 
frage abound; no English meadow may outvie these Arctic 
pastures in masses of purple, blue, and gold. All round this 
glorious domain lie millions of acres covered with beds of 
abundant food, cranberry and crowberry and other berries of 
the same genus, in forty varieties. The crop is not ripe until 
the middle or end of the Arctic summer, and if the fruit-eating 
birds had to wait until it was all ripe, they might have to 
starve, arriving, as they do, on the very day of the melting 
of the snow. But the immense crop of ripe fruit of the 

revious season, ungathered by birds, was quickly covered up 

y the snow, and kept pure and fresh, “like crystallised fruit,” 
until the melting of next year’s fall; and is now ready for 
them. Meanwhile the insect-eating birds have but to open 
their mouths and be filled; for the air is at times black with 
swarms of mosquitoes or other such dainties for the chiff-chaffs, 
pipits, warblers, and wagtails, etc., which abound on all sides. 
Ages of long-inherited instinct have taught the birds the nature 
of the banquet in store for them in the air; while the frozen 
meal on the bushes stretches across the breadth of Asia, never 
decays, and is accessible the moment the snow melts. Such is 
the discovery, mainly owing to the enterprise of Mr. Seebohm, 
which Mr. Cornish describes with infectious enthusiasm. 

Passing from this annual and voluntary exile to 
Northern Siberia, the reviewer goes on to consider “the 
altitude of the migration flight ;” but this Dr. Gatke, 
the Heligoland expert, declares to be “ completely beyond 
the powers of human observation.” He speaks of the 
birds winging their way to heights of 25,000 to 30,000 
feet. The velocity is scarcely less remarkable. 
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“4 by ae discusses in the January Economic Review. He shows 
nd colour. (™ that the United Kingdom sent, in 1896, 98,964 emigrants 
“Weep. [i to the United States, as against 62,975 to the Colonies, 
morning.” ff jncluding only 15,310 to Canada. Reckoning each able- 
he natural }) bodied man as worth £100 to a new country, he estimates 
vingly we [) the worth of our emigrants to the United States as 
ciety, the FP £4.948,200, to all the Colonies as £3,148,750, and to 
and not F Canada as £765,000. This unequal distribution of our 
ither, but outgoing fellow subjects, the writer sets down in one word 
ae 4 F to ignorance. 
Sogge IGNORANCE ! 
onaslong — The United States no longer offer exceptional advan- 
ath comes F to the new comer ; but the United States have been 
» “boomed,”—not merely in the commercial way, but by 
| striking events, such as the War of Independence, the 
| Civil War, the Alabama claim, and so forth,—as the 
Colonies have not. “ Emigration by ignorance” chooses 
[RDS. the States, but “emigration guided by knowledge” 
Animal chooses the Colonies. The principal fact adduced in 
of the [) support of this contention is indeed a striking one. 
2s which [7 The Colonial College at Hollesley Bay in Suffolk 
igration {) was founded some ten years ago for training intending 
emigrant farmers. The director is a pronounced Philo- 
res, some American, who hangs the stars and stripes side by side 
rom end [® with the Union Jack in his dining-hall. The students 
ices, and select their new homes from motives of purely personal 
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advantage. But they have every information given them, 
and choose according to knowledge. “ There is no place 
in the British Isles, not even including the Colonial 
Office, where more accurate, reliable, and up-to-date 
information about the various colonies is possessed than 
at the Colonial College.” 
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The writer argues that, were the facts as well known by 








vered w 

d fruit,” the people as they are by the students, the main stream 
eady for }) Of emigration would be diverted from the States to the 
to open § Colonies, and especially to Canada, in similar propor- 
ick with tions, 

ff-chafls, A SCHEME OF STATE-AID. 














p io His practical lesson is that we should forthwith “aim 
e frozen | *% the spread of knowledge,” or boom the Colonies as 
ia, never fj) S@ainst the States. He urges that “a thorough ground- 
Such is ff Mg in the situation, resources, and in every subject con- 
eebohm, } nected with the claims of British North America” be 
made a regular part of the village school curriculum. For 

xile to [§ the other colonies a much more courageous system of 
r “the JB State aid is demanded : to wit, that “the mother-country 
Gatke, ff Contribute £100 in cash for every agricultural emigrant 

beyond # settling with his family in any of her colonies, on the con- 
of the that the colony in which he settles gives him a 

30,000 free pane of £100 worth of Crown land.” The settler 

| Would receive this sum in three or four yearly instalments. 
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In the case of distant colonies, the mother-country and 
the colony should pay the passage money between them, 
or in any case reduce the cost to the emigrant to £1 
below the cheapest passage to the United States. The 
gain to the Empire and to British trade would, the writer 
supposes, recoup the mother-country for the outlay 
involved. 





GEORGE MULLER’S PRAYER TEST. 

I HAVE received several letters in reply to the question 
which I put at the close of George Miiller’s Character 
Sketch last month. My correspondents may be divided 
into two classes : first, those who maintain that there is 
nothing extraordinary or unusual in George Muller’s 
experiences, inasmuch as the same results are constantly 
being attained by persons who are too insignificant to 
attract public attention ; secondly those who maintain that 
all Miiller’s answers to prayer may easily be accounted 
for—that not to advertise is in itself an advertise- 
ment, and that Miiller, with all his preaching and 
his work itself, did in reality advertise even while dis- 
claiming advertising. To this answer the appeal is 
obvious. If our good sceptical friends would undertake 
to achieve George Miiller’s results by doing George 
Miiller’s work without George Miiller’s prayers, while 
rigidly restricting themselves to the minimum amount of 
publicity which George Miiller could not avoid, no matter 
how much he tried, then they will be in a better position 
to appreciate the worthlessness of their argument than 
they are to-day. Advertising, if not an exact science, is, 
nevertheless, one of those things in which there is a very 
close relation between expenditure and results. I do not 
think I need have any hesitation in saying that there is 
not a charitable institution in the country, no matter what 
good work it is doing, nor is there any advertising agency 
of any experience, which would for a moment pretend that 
the exceedingly restricted means of publicity which 
George Miiller could not avoid are adequate to account 
for the raising of the million of money which poured into 
the Bristol philanthropist’s hands from all parts of the 
world. 

In connection with the May meetings I have taken the 
somewhat unusual course of endeavouring to bring before 
the attention of the masses of people who attend 
Exeter Hall and similar places the duty, if not of verifying 
the soundness of George Miiller’s working hypothesis, at 
least of placing on formal and public record all accessible 
evidence of instances which tend to prove that the prayer 
telephone is a practical success. 

BA BBABLBIOEOOOIOOII 


Greek Myths in English Nurseries. 

I AM glad to say that the popularity of the “ Books for 
the Bairns” continues unabated. In the last number I 
made an incursion to the Hero Stories of Classic Greece. 
I had the “ Adventures of Hercules ” carefully re-written 
for the English bairns. Should Hercules prove as 
popular as Sinbad, Munchausen and Jack the Giant 
Killer, I shall follow on with an abridged version of 
Kingsley’s Story of Perseus. Norse Mythology contains 


a vast store of material which is practically unknown to 
the majority of our children, and to those who are 
interested in disseminating literature of this kind I would 
venture to commend the “ Books for the Bairns,” which, 
despite their popularity, are practically unknown in 
many districts. 
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HAS EVANGELICALISM A FUTURE? 
NOT UNLESS IT IS CROSSED WITH SOCIALISM. 


Mr.-RICHARD HEATH contributes to the Contemporary 
Review for May a thoughtful and very suggestive article 
concerning “The Waning of Evangelicalism.” Mr. Heath, 
as his previous articles have shown, is much fascinated 
by the social ideals of the Anabaptists of Munster. He 
is himself a kind of Socialist-Evangelical, and does full 
justice to the achievements of Evangelicalism in the last 
one hundred years; but he puts forward an array of 
evidence to justify his belief that Evangelicalism has 
died out. In his paper he gives us not only his reasons 
for believing this, but also a diagnosis as to its cause, 
and a prediction as to the future. Evangelicalism, he 
thinks, has failed to ksten to the prophets of the latter 
day. He says :— 

Have not many prophetic voices been heard calling the 
Churches to repentance and reality? In the earlier part of this 
century we had Lamennais and Mazzini, as in the later we have 
Tolstoi. What prophets ever spoke more fearlessly, truthfully, 
or with more moral authority ? 


The reason why Evangelicals were as a rule deaf to 
the message of the New Gospel, Mr. Heath explains by 
identifying Evangelicalism with extreme individualism. 
He says :— 

Evangelicalism coming into existence under an extremely 
individualistic and competitive order of things has seen nothing 
in the Gospel but a plan of individual salvation. It has had 
but little idea of the common salvation, of the unity of 
mankind in Christ, and of the mutual responsibility of all men. 
= That a power had come into the world which would curb all 
aims not in harmony with the common good, which in the 
interests of the many was not afraid to pull down the mighty 
from their seats—this was by no means agreeable to men whose 
sole idea of life was to struggle upwards, let the rest of mankind 
sink as they might. Now, it is with this class that Evangeli- 
calism has had peculiar influence, and it has been the support of 
this class which has enabled it to-do such great works. But 
this dependence has made it shut its eyes more closely than ever 
to the great social revolution which, commencing in the last 
century, is still going on. Evangelicalism has denied God in 
history, has refused to recognise His providential government of 
the world, or if it has not formally taken up this infidel 
position, it has treated the question with a true English 
contempt for consistency. God was in the Reformation, but 
not in the Revolution. He came to judge Christendom in the 
sixteenth century, but not in the eighteenth. It is this 
indifference to truth, when truth interferes with prejudice and 
interest, that has done so much harm to Evangelicalism. 

Evangelicalism has never understood contemporary history, 
never comprehended such events as the French Revolution and 
the. American Civil War. Had it done so, it would have 
proclaimed them acts of divine justice on behalf of the oppressed 
classes in Europe and America, and would have felt that a 
similar judgment impended over a Christendom in which the 
competitive commercial system, in combination with colossal 
military armaments, has crushed out the souls of the European 
peoples. It would have understood the great truth which, 
during the century now closing, so many things have been 
working together to compel men to recognise—the unity and 
solidarity of humanity. In its light Evangelicalism would have 
again looked at its message, its faith increasing as it saw that 
message grow larger and deeper and infinitely more glorious. 
For it is exactly this idea of the oneness of men and their mutual 
responsibility which is needed_to redeem the creed of Evangeli- 
calism from the charge of injustice, inhumanity, and unreason- 
ableness. 


But although Mr. Heath frames so severe an indictment 
against Evangelicalism, he is not blind to the signs which 
indicate that the old Gospel is being born anew in our 
midst. He says :— 


OF REVIEWS. 


Efforts to do away with sectarianism and to repair the broke 
unity of the Church, efforts to find expression in the Church fq 
the mind and soul of the coming generation, efforts to live the 
life which Christ Himself enjoined on His disciples, efforts 
share in the sufferings of the miserable, sunk in the sordid lif 
of the slums, and to lift them out of it—such efforts, and map 
similar ones, indicate the coming of a new Evangelicalism. The 
waning may thus precurse a new waxing. 


——_+e— 


A NEW ENGLAND UTOPIA. 

PERHAPS the most interesting article in the Avena fy 
April is that in which Mr. B. O. Flower describes the 
working of the Referendum in the little town of Brookline 
near Boston, and the extraordinary success which hap 
attended its operation. Brookline contains no more than | 
seventeen thousand inhabitants, yet in education, in ar, F 
in athletics, in sanitation, and in the amenities of life it P 
is ahead not only relatively, but actually, of many of the 
great cities of the Republic. The Brookline Educational F 
Society has a membership of nearly six hundred. Its 
public library contains fifty thousand volumes. _ Its sewage 
system and its water supply are perfect. It enjoys a 
free library, reading-room, and gymnasium and _ public F 
swimming-baths open all the year round, where the 
young are taught swimming free by teachers on the | 
public school pay-roll. Its classical concerts command § 
an average attendance of two thousand five hundred 
people. Many of the leading citizens serve on committees 
on special lines of work, such as science, art, music, child- 
study, history; physical training, lectures, and libraries, 
One of the most agreeable features is the provision ofa 
day nursery for the convenience of the poorer citizens :— F 

Here, in a comfortable nursery fitted up for the proper care } 
of babies and little tots under seven years old, mothers whose 
duties call them from home are able to leave their small children 
during the day. An abundance of wholesome food is provided, 
also cribs for the little ones, and games and entertainments for 
those older. All the little visitors receive excellent care until 
the mother returns in the evening. A fee of five cents a day ff 
pays for the service, and thus removes from the mothers the fF 
unpleasant feeling that they are the recipients of charity. Z 

The secret of all this, says Mr. Flower, is thep 
Referendum. Every voter is given an opportunity tof 
speak as well as to vote on every measure, and nofy 
measure is voted upon until the reports and warrants} 
have been placed in the hands of the citizens from one to} 
two weeks before any action is taken. Mr. Flower! 
regards the Referendum as the ultimate embodiment of) 
the Republican principle. The old belief that such§ 
methods of government were only suited to small villages 
has been shown, he says, to be unfounded :— : 

Though the town has increased until its population is between 1} 
15,000 and 20,000, the work is so systematised that there is § 
practically no more difficulty in carrying on the government 
expeditiously and satisfactorily than in the old days when the 
population numbered only hundreds. 

Mr. Flower has little sympathy with those who main- | 
tain that the evils existent in American municipal govern- | 
ment are only to be remedied by a reversion to the} 
benevolent despotism of the Boss. The extension of the 
Referendum is not only practical, he says, but is impera- 
tively demanded. Too much democracy is not the cause f 
of municipal evil, but too little. “ Back to the people!” 
is the true watchword in municipal affairs. 

BOBO POPP BPBOID I DDD I 

Two articles stand out in this month’s Quiver " Pro- 
fessor Blaikie’s sketch of “ Dr. Guthrie as I Knew Him,’ 
and Mr. F. M. Holmes’ account with portraits of May 
Meeting celebrities. 
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TWO PROPHETS OF THE EVIL ONE. 
© NPETZSCHE AND BALZAC. 


THERE is a very thoughtful and readable article by 
Professor Seth in the Contemporary Review on “The 


Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche.” ‘Nietzsche, who began” 


by being a disciple of Schopenhauer, but developed into 


the most uncompromising apostle of Diabolism, is’ 


claimed by his translator, Dr. Tille, as the logical out- 
come of Darwinism applied to politics and morals. It is 

bable that both Darwin and Nietzsche would have 
regarded’ this as calumny. Professor Seth takes a great 
deal of pains to set out the distinctive characteristics 
ofthis extraordinary man’s opinions. Professor Seth 
says :— 

!The rehabilitation of the flesh, in Heine’s phrase, the unchain- 
ing of the slumbering beast in man, the denial of responsibility, 
the repudiation of the very idea of moral discipline—these are 
the forces that in many quarters have com? once more to the 
front. 

Of all those forces Nietzsche became the most con- 
spicuous exponent. There is some comfort in getting 
hold of such a supreme specimen as Nietzsche, who 
tramples all Christian ethic and Christian creed under 
his feet in order to revert to the aboriginal standard of 
the wild beast :— 

* At the basis of all these distinguished races,” he tells us, 
“the beast df prey is not to be mistaken, the magnificent 
blond beast roaming. wantcnly in search of victory and. prey.” 
Besides this wild beast theory of ethics, however, Nietzsche 
carties his pure and unmitigated naturalism to its ultimate 
conclusion, by denying the validity of the distinction between 
tratk’ and falsehood. Truth, he says roundly, is the last 
illusion of the metaphysicians, the last moral prejudice to be 
parted with. 

‘It is consoling to learn that this prophet of the Evil 
One, who scorns pity and derides truth, entertains an 
equal and sovereign contempt for England and the 
English. Professor Seth says :— 


He overflows in scorn of ‘‘ the contemptibl: sp2cies of well- 
being dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, women, 
Englishmen, and other democrats”—or, as he elsewhere terms 
it, ‘the universal green-grazing happiness of the herd.” 
“Man,” he says again, in a bitter epigram, ‘‘man does ot 
strive after happiness, only the Englishman does so.” 


Very different from Nietzsche in almost every other 
respect, Balzac resembled him in being a supreme 
embodiment of the moral-less tendency of his time. The 
Fortnightly Review publishes ‘an elaborate article by 
Emilé Faguet on Balzac’s influence on his time, the ulti- 
mate conclusion of which is that Balzac’s influence is 
very bad. If Nietzsche is the apostle of sovereign selfish- 
ness, Balzac is the high priest of absolute will. M. Faguet 
Says :-— 

The moralist, in fact, is really absent from Balzac’s work. 
Having painted men like animals, as he would have painted 
animals, he does not in the least care—it is only too obvious— 
whether they are good or bad, and when both come together 
under his brush, he has no preference for the good. His indiffer- 
ence in this respect is conspicuously absolute. Master of will, 


yes; master of morality, in no wise. Then it cannot be said © 


that will is a good thing. It is neuter. It is a force. It is 
good in some, bad in others. It is only good when in the 
service of a great and good cause. Balzac imparts nothing, and 
can impart nothing, but a love of will. In this his influence, if 
not bad, is not good and may be dangerous. An artist should 
hever be reproached for being indifferent to morality ; it is not 
his office to preach it; his business is with the true and the 
beautiful. But here I am speaking of the influence of Balzac, 
and from this point of view it is undoubtedly necessary to inquire 
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whether that influence is good or bad, and the question of morality 
reappears and demands an answer. Thus, while feeling very 
much interesied in the prolongation and, as it were, renascence 
of-a great literary reputation, I am not without uneasiness con- 
cerning the influence that Balzac has regained over a large 
section of the French people, and the state of mind of which 
this phenom2non is the sign. 


-——oo— 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE SOUDAN 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. DorsEY MOHUN, formerly United States Agent 
in the Congo Free State, writes in the May Century on 
“the scramble for the Upper Nile.” The writer’s warm 
sympathy with England is significant at this juncture. 
After mentioning the desolate condition of Khartoum, now 
wholly in ruins, he goes on to review the British advance 
southward, and to state that “there seems to be not 
much doubt but that England and the Congo Free State 
are acting together.” He then mentions the three 
French parties now moving on Kordofan, under Captain 
Marchand, Prince Henry of Orleans, and Colonel 
Leontieff respectively. 


HOW WE SHOULD DEAL WITH THE FRENCH. 


This is Mr. Mohun’s counsel to England in dealing 
with these French pioneers :— 


If these thre French parties come together, England might 
sit tight, say nothing, and let the three commanding officers get 
into a row’as to which is the representative of France; and 
when the row is at its height, slip in, take everything in sight, 
and politely request the others to leave, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had occupied everything, and did not purpose to have 
forzign armed forces travelling through British territory and 
disturbing its peace. 

ENGLAND OR FRANCE, WHICH TO BE PREFERRED ? 

This is his forecast of the future — 

Who will be successful in this scramble for the Upper Nile? 
I say most emphatically, England, although France szems to 
have a temporary advantage in the occupation of Fashoda, 
This occupation England cannot, and will not, permit to remain 
permanent . . . From the point of view of commerce and pre- 
gress, it would be preferable for this vast territory to be under 
the indirect control of England. Her possessions are never 
encumbered with large numbers of military and civil officials, 
and she does everything in her power to foster and develop 
trade on strict lines of partiality to none. With England at th: 
head of affairs in this henighted country, there can be no doubi 
but it will develop its resources in a comparatively short tim:. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS GOT TO DO: A LARGE ORDER. 


The writer concludes with the following large order for 
the British Government to execute :— 

Now, with the provinces under Egypt, what would the 
Egyptian, or rather the British, Government do? Extend the 
Transcontinental Railway, now at Buluwayo, South Africa, to 
meet the Cairo Railway, being pushed south by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener ; bring the Uganda Railway, being rapidly built by 
the British Government, ‘from Mombasa, East Affica, to the 
Victoria Nyanza, up to the Nile, and connect it with the Scuth 
African system ; run a branch line from Suakim to Berber on 
the Nile ; and erect a system of telegraph-lines which would 
extend from Cairo to the Cape, Mombasa to the lake, and on 
to the Nile at Wadelai or Lado, and from there connect with 
the Kongo Free State system now being built from Boma. All 
the larger towns would be connected, and communication with 
Europe would be established ; gunboats would patrol the river ; 
and when the country had fully realised the benefits of good 
government, mounted police could be substituted for the military. 
England knows just how to do these things, and one can be 
absolutely certain that they would be done properly. I belicve 
England, and not France, will be mistress of the Upper Nile. 






THE REVIEW 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH readers will naturally turn first in the 
American Review of Reviews to Dr. Shaw’s sketch of the 
events which have led up to the present state of war 
between Spain and the United States. It is the only 
American magazine in which the record of contemporary 
history is brought up to date, a fact which gives the 
American review a special value to all who wish to be 
posted up on the course of American politics. The leading 
articles in the May number do not bear much trace of the 
prevailing excitement, with the exception of one very 
interesting historical paper by W. Martin Jones, describ- 
ing the Secretary Seward’s policy of expansion. Lincoln’s 
Secretary was able to secure the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia, but it is not so well known, at all events in this 
country, that he had also arranged for the purchase of St. 
Thomas from the Danish Government in 1864 for a 
million and a half sterling. The treaty providing for the 
transfer from Danish to American ownership was signed, 
but at the last moment it was thrown out by the Senate, 
which refused to ratify it simply because the majority of 
the senators were political opponents of President Andrew 
Johnson, by whom the treaty had been signed. 


WHY THE STATES WANT ST. THOMAS. 


An interesting quotation from the report made by 
Admiral Porter as to the advantages of St. Thomas as a 
coaling station :— 

St. Thomas lies right in the track of all vessels from Europe, 
Brazil, the East Indies, and the Pacific Ocean, bound to the 
West India Islands or to the United States. It is the point 
where all vessels touch for supplies when needed coming from 
any of the above stations. It is a central point from which any 
or all, of the West India Islands can be assailed, while it is 
impervious to attack from landing parties and can be fortified 
to any extent. The bay on which lies the town of St. Thomas 
is almost circular, the entrance being by a neck guarded by two 
heavy forts, which can be so strengthened and protected that 
no foreign power can ever hope to take it. St. Thomas is a 
small Gibraltar by itself and could not be attacked by a naval 
force. There would be no possibility of landing troops there, 
as the island is surrounded by reefs and breakers, and every 
point near which a vessel or boat could approach is a natural 
fortification, and only requires guns with little labour expended 
on fortified works. There is no harbour in the West Indies 
better fitted than St. Thomas for a naval station. Its harbour 
and that of St. John, and the harbour formed by the Water 
Island, would contain all the vessels of the largest navy in the 
world, where they would be protected at all times from bad 
weather and be secure against an enemy. In fine, St. Thomas 
is the keystone to the arch of the West Indies. It commands 
them all, It is of more importance to us than to any other 
nation. 

THE RUSSIAN MINISTER OF WAR. 


Another notable article is the copiously-illustrated 
sketch of General Kuropatkin, the new Minister of War 
for the Russian Empire. It is written by Mr. Charles 


S REVIEWED. 


° 


Johnston, who is an enthusiastic admirer of the new . 


Minister of War. Besides his being the best fighting 
general Russia now possesses, Mr. Johnston says :— 
General Kuropatkin is the best writer of military history in 
Russia, the master of those who know in the science of war. His 
story of the Balkan crusade is a classic; his works on Algiers 
and a have been crowned by the Imperial Geographical 
Society; ‘his. essays are the final authority on every point of 


strategy ; his lectures make military statistics as interesting as 


romance, and well they may, for on this warp is the web of al} 
poetry woven. Finally, General Kuropatkin is a tried and 
tested administrator, of singular creative and constructive genius,. 
THE REFORM OF THE LAW OF PRIMARIES. 

Those who are interested in the details of American 
political organisation, and also a much larger number 
who take a practical interest in the running of caucuses in 
our own land, will be interested in the article describing 
the efforts that are being made to make the law of 
primaries popular. In New York and several other 
States the organisation of the primary meetings at which 
members nominate candidates for their ticket is made a 
subject of legislation with excellent results. It is the 
necessary corollary of the adoption of the Australian 
ballot, and the writer of the article seems to think it will 
have very wide and far-reaching results. In three months, 
he says, in New York the progress was almost equal to 
that of an advance from barbarism to civilisation. By 
the new system of regulation of primary elections, party 
nominations are made by the people themselves and not 
solely by the wire-pullers and bosses. 

——_+e —— 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

As usual the Contemporary Review for May is more 
up-to-date than most of its half-a-crown contemporaries. 
It opens with an article on the moral of the situation 
created by the war between the United States and Spain, 
which is noticed elsewhere. Two articles are devoted to 
the present phase of the Chinese Question, and two others 
deal with the most serious of all the coming questions 
before Europe—namely, what is to be done with the Jews? 
Another article, which I notice elsewhere, is Mr, Richard 
Heath’s exposition on what he calls “The Waning of 
Evangelicalism” in England. 

HOW THE DREYFUS CASE STANDS TO-DAY. 

M. Yves Guyot, writing on the Dreyfus case, sets forth 
from his own standpoint its salient features. M. Guyot 
believes implicitly in the innocence of M. Dreyfus and 
the guilt of Esterhazy, but he is one of the few partisans 
of Dreyfus who still retain faith in the possibility of 
vindicating the victim of the French War Office :— 

The generals of the Staff are of opinion that to pile lies upon 
lies in order to conceal the judicial blunder of the court-martial 
of 1894 is to ‘‘defend the honour of the army.” The Liberal 
Republicans are inert enough to take no side. The Radical 
Republicans, such as MM. Bourgeois and Cavaignac, take sides 
against Dreyfus, and in favour of Esterhazy. The Socialists are 
divided. It is only a small minority of us who dare to declare 
our faith in truth and to demand justice. What matters? We 
are confident of success—perhaps an early success. There are 
things so shameful that no Government can long tolerate them 
with impunity. 

HEALTH ON THE BICYCLE. 

Dr. E. B. Turner writes a pleasant chatty medical 
article on the bearing of the bicycle on the health of 
cyclists. He thinks that no children should be put on a 
bicycle until they are seven years old, and great caution 
should be used when the cyclist is advanced in years. 
Dr. Turner thus sums up the good and the bad of cycling 
regarded from its influence on the health of the rider :— 

No one who is unsound or delicate should commence to cycle, 
except under the advice of a competent physician. There are 
some ailments in which cycling, properly regulated, acts like 2 
charm in restoring health ; there are others in whiclt’to mount 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


a bicycle would be simple suicide. It does most good in 
functional diseases and in such as arise from insufficient exercise. 
It prevents and assists in the cure of such ailments as gout and 
rheumatism, and few regular cyclists are troubled with indiges- 
tion. In the bloodlessness of young girls it sometimes does 
more good than pints of iron drops, though in such cases 
moderation is most essential until the heart is well drilled in 
its new work, and very few instances of pure ‘ nervousness ” 
survive a regular course of bicycle rides. Its use is not so 
apparent when there is organic mischief and change of structure 
in any organ, though sometimes it is used as a palliative, and 
enables the sufferer to take that exercise which is good for his 
general health, and which he could not manage on his feet. No 

rson, however, with any organic disease, especially if the 
eart be affected, should attempt to cycle, except under the 
direct orders of his physician. 

Dr. Turner concludes his article by declaring— 
the bicycle-face, the bicycle-hand, the bicycle-foot are myths, 
and even “‘ kyphosis bicyclistarum” need but provoke a smile, 
provided only that the reader observe the good old cycling rule : 
“Sit easily upright, and keep your eyes well in front of you.” 

NOTABLE DOGS IN FICTION. 

Phil Robinson devotes his ready pen to a disquisition 
on dogs in modern fiction. Bullseye, the dog of Bill Sykes 
in “ Oliver Twist,” comes first among the notables in the 
canine race. Snarleyyow he dismisses as a monstrosity 
and an impossibility. Very different was Launce’s dog 
Crab, which was the most finished portrait of a dog to 
be found in Shakespeare’s plays. Kingsley’s Bran in 
“Hypatia” represents the human and Christian element 
of the novel, and is, indeed, the chief motive power of the 
book. Walter Scott, in like manner, in “ The Talisman ” 
makes the dog Roswal the leading character in the story. 
Mr. Robinson concludes by a reference to the martyred 
Gelert. 

SLAVERY IN THE LAGOS HINTERLAND. 


Canon Robinson writes a brief and well-informed 
paper concerning the extent to which slavery and slave- 
raiding prevail in the West Coast of Africa. Nothing 
could put it down, he says, but an improved system of 
currency, and improved methods of communication. 
Slaves are the only currency in the interior of the West 
Coast, with the exception of cowries :— 

The value of a slave varies from one hundred thousand to 
three hundred thousand shells, or from £3 to £9 sterling. 
These are the average market prices; slaves sold by private 
arrangement, and whose character is known, often fetch much 
higher prices. 

The system of making fresh slaves whenever it is 
necessary to put more money into circulation, is carried 
on to an extent of which people in this country have little 
idea. Canon Robinson says :— 

During my three months’ stay in Kano, the chief town in the 
hinterland of West Africa, and probably the second largest in 
the continent, there were as a rule five hundred slaves on sale 
in the open market. I witnessed on one occasion nearly a 
thousand new slaves brought into the town as the result of a 
single raiding expedition. 
could not be less than fifty thousand. Moreover, what is to be 
seen in Kano is to be seen on a proportionate scale in every 
other town throughout the greater part of the West African 
hinterland. 

PAPI IOv—_——~—r 

Badminton’s for May claims notice for Mr. H. L. Heber- 
Percy’s lively account of hunting wild cattle in Queens- 
land, and for Mr. A. G. Bradley’s graphic sketch of 
“Knappan,” a Welsh game of the Tudor period, which 
was played on foot and on horseback, and which some- 
what resembled football, although far exceeding “ Rugby ” 


| Mroughness and injuries. 


The slave population of the town . 
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BLACKWOOD. 


Blackwood for May opens with a very appreciative 
sketch of Disraeli by Mr. Charles Whibley. It is appro- 
priately followed by Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Conder’s 
account of the Zionists, which is noticed elsewhere. Mr. 
C. F. Keary writes on “ The Philosophy of Impression- 
ism.” Sir Herbert Maxwell gossips on “ Odd Volumes ” 
in his collection of books. The article by “ Ex-Adjutant ” 
on “The Volunteers as a Fighting Force” makes the 
suggestion that it would be good economy in the long 
run to pay the Volunteers £5 per head per annum, and 
in return insist upon discipline, drill, and obedience. The 
writer says :— 

Would it not be a simpler plan to hold out a sufficient 
inducement to the men required? A line soldier at home is 
estimated to cost £55 a year, and even then he is often a mere 
boy or an invalided and weakly man. If the sum of £5 a year 
were to be offered to satisfactory men, the chief difficulty would 
be overcome. The labouring man makes the best private soldier, 
and a large number of a class at present untouched could be got 
to come forward if a substantial sum were to be offered as an 
inducement. The officers and non-commissioned ranks could 
be paid at a similar rate, to cover incidental expenses. 


Admiral Sir John C. D. Hay writes upon the naming 
of warships, and makes some very sensible observations 
which may be respectfully commended to the attention of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. In the course of his article 
he tells a curious story of how it was that two of Her 
Majesty’s ships came to bear, for a brief season, the 
names of Beelzedub and the /ufernal :— 


The Surveyor of the Navy attended him, Lempriére in hand, 
to select names for the two new steamers. The First Lord 
threw down the Lempriére in despair, and said, ‘‘ You may call 
them the devil, if you like.” The Surveyor took him at his 
word, and one ship was named the Aee/zebub and the other the 
Infernal. 

A subsequent First Lord refused to allow any of the 
ships of the British Navy to bear such diabolical names, 
so they were re-christened, but in the case of one of them, 
changing the name failed to deliver the vessel from 
ill luck :-— 


The Jnfernal was changed to the Fair Rosamond, under which 
name she lost two ships’ companies from yellow fever. She was 
so unhealthy that no crew would ship. She was left in ordinary 
for a time, her name again changed and commissioned as the 
Eclair. But her ill luck followed her ; the change of name did 
not improve her sanitary condition, and the clair was 
eventually broken up in consequence of her infernal reputation. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for May publishes an article 
by Mr. Charles Short, describing Melbourne as one of the 
capitals of Greater Britain. It isillustrated by photographs, 
showing the House of Parliament, the National Gallery, 
the Town Hall, the Law Courts, and other lions of the 
capital of Victoria. General Sir Hugh Gough’s reminis- 
cences of his campaign under General Roberts in 
Afghanistan are slight but interesting. Mr. Sekon’s paper 
on “The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling ” 
maintains that the new South Eastern vestibule train can 
challenge comparison with any but the specially built and 
privately owned palace trains in the United States. The 
article on the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., is chiefly in- 
teresting because of the views which it affords of Mr. Astor’s 
estate office on the Embankment, which is the first 
glimpse given us of the interior of the building whose out- 
side is familiar to all who pass along the Embankment. : 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE three articles on Cuba and the Cubans are noticed 
elsewhere, and so is the article upon “ The Breakdown of 
our Chinese Policy.” 

IF EGYPT SHOULD BE EVACUATED. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, who writes from Cairo, describes 
the changes which have been brought about in Egypt 
during the English occupation. After passing all the 
reforms effected in review, he says :— 

But I am convinced that if our troops. were withdrawn, and 
our place in Egypt was not taken by any other civilised Kuro- 
pean Power, the old state of things would revive at once, anl 
Egypt would be governed once more by the old system of 
Baksheesh and Kurbash. Indeed, the last state of the country 
would be worse than the first, as the old generation of Egyptian 
statesmen have fallen into the background under our occupation, 
and the younger generation have so far not exhibited the intelli- 
gence or the vigour of their predecessors. Our occupation, 
hampered as its action has been by manifold difficulties, has yet 
conferred immense benefits on the people of Egypt. English- 
men, therefore, who share my view that the occupation of Egypt 
is demanded by the interests of the British Empire will, I trust, 
be confirmed in their resolution that this occupation must be 
maintained, by the conviction that its retention is beneficial not 
only to the occupying Power but to the country occupied. 


MR. RHODES’S AMBITIONS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


A familiar pen has written an article which gives a 
ery fair expression of the immensity of the change on 

the subject of Mr. Rhodes in public opinion. It is 
a good, hearty, honest bit of writing from which I have 
only room to quote a passage or two. “An Imperialist” 
replies to the complaints of those who say that there is 
no gold in Matabeleland because nothing has been done 
to put machinery up. He points out that, first of all, a 
good deal has been done, and much machinery is almost 
ready for beginning stamping operations. Secondly, he 
explains how the rinderpest upset all calculations. He 
says :— 

Mealies, on which the natives are fed, cost about 25s. a bag. 
Two natives eat about one bag a month. So that the month’s 
keep of each native cost 12s. to15s. After the rinderpest mealies 
were £9 to £10 bag, s> that the keep of a native cost close 
on £5 a month. Now that the railroad has reached Bulawayo, 
the cost is about £2 a bag, and a further reduction in price is 
expected from an abundant mealie crop. This was the great 
operative cause that stopped mining development in 1896 and 
1897. 

“Imperialist ” naturally sympathises with Mr. Rhodes’s 
idea of uniting the Cape to Cairo by cable and by rail. 
He says :— 

Mr. Rhodes’s idea of a through telegraph service between the 
Cape and Cairo may be gathered from Mr. Rhodes’s message to 
the Sirdar in reply to a wire reporting the battle of Atbara : 
‘* My personal skeleton in the cupboard is that you may get to 
Uganda before Ido.” Mr. Rhodes may fairly hop2 to travel, 
before he is an old man, by a through railway and steamboat 
service from Cape Town to Cairo. 


HOW TO WORK AT ONE'S BEST. 


In an article entitled “A Cure for Indolence,” Dr. 
Maurice de Fleury incidentally touches upon a point of 
universal interest to all literary men. Speaking of how 
we can get the best work out of ourselves, Dr. Maurice 
de Fleury says :— 

This rule might be thus briefly formulated: ‘‘In order to 
ensure the very least amount of nervous expenditure and 
fatigue, intellectual production ought to be daily, at a fixed 
hour and matinal.” It is certainly better to write during the 
morning ; whosoever is possessed with an interesting subject, or 
with a good fixed idea, meditates all day, and prepares himself 
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incessantly for work. One might, with very great advantage, 
imitate Michelet, who each evening, before retiring to rest, read 
his notes as a child prepares his lesson, classified them, impreg- 
nated his brain with the chapter to be written the following 
morning, and left his ideas to germinate during the peace of 
night. 

Then, if you will believe me, after a short toilet—only that 
which is necessary to have the eyes clear and the hands clean— 
go quickly to work as soon as you are awake ; you will at once 
find yourself disposed for work, and in a trice the brain will 
give forth the best of its mental secretion. It is a piece of advice 
of real practical importance. Nearly all neurasthenics who obey 
this prescription strictly improve rapidly, and there are none 
who do not speak of the feeling of great calm which a morning's 
work gives them for the rest of the day. 


FROM LOCAL GOVERNMENT TO HOME RULE. 


Judge O’Connor Morris, in discussing the Irish Local 
Government Bill, explains how he would like to see it 
amended. It is obvious that if Mr. Morris’s proposals 
were carried out the amended bill would take us a long 
way towards that Home Rule which all good Unionists 
have been taught to detest :— 

As a scheme of remedial legislation the measure, I think, fal’s 
short of the requirements of the case in Ireland, where local 
government has been starved, so to speak, for years. It is 
modelled too closely on the English pattern, in many respects 
not adapted to it. I have long been of opinion that a consider- 
able part of the private bill legislation Ireland stands in need of 
could be conducted through local assemblies analogous to those 
created by this Bill ; and if their decisions were approved by the 
Irish Privy Council, they might then be ratified by Parliament 
and become law, at a saving of immense trouble and expense. 
This would get rid of an undoubted grievance, and dispose of an 
argument for Hom: Rule, if it would not please parliamentary 
agents in London, whose charges Irishmen justly complain of. In 
the numerous instances, too, in which County Councils of 
different counties had common interests, they ought to be 
empowered to deliberate on them in common, through committees 
selected from their members ; for example, when various kinds 
of public works might affect a succession of distinct counties. 
The County Councils, moreover, ought to be enabled to enter- 
tain applications on the part of the ratepayers of their districts in 
certain cases, and, if these obtained their sanction, to impose 
rates. Ifthe ratepayers of a county chose to prefer a denomina- 
tional system of education to that which now exists, and were 
willing to pay a part of the cost, this change might be effected 
through the County Councils. I think, in addition, that the 
County Councils ought to have some representation on the Local 
Government Board, and on the boards at present nominated by 
the Central Government ; this would infuse a popular element 
into the Castle bureaucracy, which probably would have a 
beneficial effect. 

THE INSOLVENT POOR. 

Judge Parry pleads for the protection of the insolvent 
poor, who at present suffer from the very reckless credit 
which they can command owing to the fact that imprison- 
ment for debt is still practically the law of the land. 
Judge Parry says :— 3 

I want to draw attention to an existing system of small 
Bankruptcies known as Administration Orders which are very 
little used or appreciated by either the Courts or by debtors, 
but which with some improvements might do much to mitigate 
the evils of the existing system of imprisonment and check the 
recklessness with which credit is given to the poor. It buoys 
m2 up to look forward to a time when Parliament will amend 
the Statutes of Limitations in regard to small debts, curtail 
imprisonment for debt, and enact at least as favourable laws for 
the insolvent poor as exist for the insolvent rich. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., writes on “ Painting 
in Enamels.” Mr. Arthur Symons contributes a curious 
eulogy upon Aubrey Beardsley. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for May continues to keep up its 
high reputation as an intelligent, although somewhat 
biassed, observer of affairs in the colonies, in the United 
States, and at home. 

THE ADVANCE TO KHARTOUM. 

Mr. Charles Williams writes on the “ Advance on the 
Soudan.” He is full of praise for the Sirdar, with whom 
he seems to be on terms of intimacy, which give import- 
ance to his forecasts of what is likely to happen in the 
Soudan. The Nile will begin to rise next month, and 
when it rises the expeditionary force will advance to 
Khartoum. Mr. Williams thinks it ought to go below 
Khartoum, and establish communications with Wady 
Halfa. He says :— 

Our work will not be done even when in the autumn, probably 
by Michaelmas, we shall be flying the Star and Crescent beside 
the Union flag over Omdurman and Khartoum. For we cannot 
stop there. That may be all Egypt is entitled to, or we may 
admit her right to resume the Equatorial Province. However 
this may be, we must see to a connection made and maintained 
with the Nile sources. The whole valley must be under one 
authority before our work is done. Roddy Owen, on whom be 
peace! planted the Union flag. There is much to do before 
operations are resumed at Nile rise. And it has to be decided 
whether there is to be another British brigade sent up for the 
advance on Khartoum. Iam sure, if Kitchener had to decide 
the point, he, on the score of food and forage only, would 
prefer to do the remainder of the work substantially with the 
men he has. But as it is not likely Egypt can raise and provide 
for more troops at present, or that if they were raised they could 
be trained in time, a second British or an Indian brigade 
appears to be indispensable to the sureness of the operations of 

é autumn on the Nile. One thing is at length settled. 
Kitchener will be left to finish the work he has so well done 
up till now. 

WHAT AUSTRALIANS THINK OF THE OLD COUNTRY. 

A “Globe-trotter,” whose letter is quoted in the 
Colonial Chronicle, reports that the Australian cities are 
far ahead in the uses of the appliances of civilisation, 
such as cable and steam trams, telephones, etc. Aus- 
tralian workmen, he says, work with a will when they do 
work, and have not advanced dawdling to the position of 
avirtue. He says :-— 

I have had many conversations with representative men 


' during my travels, and there seems to be a consensus of opinion 


on the following points: (1) The United Kingdom is on the 
down grade. (2) It possesses only politicians, but no states- 
men. (3) Germany is the coming nation, and is cutting off our 
trade and commerce in every direction. (4) The average 
British workman is fifty years behind the Belgian and German 
in intelligence, energy, and capacity for hard work. (5) That 
to fail in a war would be less disastrous than to perish by 
senile decay, while a successful war would be followed by a 
closer federation of the Empire. 


REFORM OF THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Mr. C. Morgan Richards, in an article entitled 
“Plunder by Death Duties,” compiles a comparative 
table showing the rate of death duties levied by various 
countries, from which it appears that our death duties 
are two or three times as heavy as those of any other 
Nation in the case of succession in the direct line. 
Mr. Richardson thinks that the following reforms are 
necessary if the death duties are not to continue to 
mmpose a grievous burden upon the public. 

First, there should be a partial, if not a total exemption, of 
husbands and wives from payment of Estate Duty ; there should 
be a partial, if not a total exemption, in favour of monies 
payable under policies of assurance, the premiums on which 
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have been kept up by the deceased ; there should be a modifi- 
cation ofthe rules as to ‘‘ future values” in ascertaining capital 
values; ‘‘ aggregation” of estates should be limited to those, 
the income of which devolve on a death to one and the same 
person ; charges on land or personalty made in favour of son or 
daughter in consideration of marriage should be treated as 
ordinary debts, and be capable of deduction accordingly ; and 
the prohibitive rates now charged on the graduated scales for 
Estate Duty, as will as the method of assessing land values, 
should be very carefully modified. 


ON RACING AND HANDICAPPING. 


Mr. G. H. Stutfield concludes a paper on Handicaps 
by maintaining that experience has falsified the lugu- 
brious expectations of many friends of racing as to the 
effect of handicapping upon the turf. He says :— 


Racing, with its handmaiden the handicap, survives and 
flourishes ; Craven’s second thoughts were the best, the 
handicap has proved ‘the life and soul of the Turf”; and 
Admiral Rous’ ‘‘ black cloud” may be said to have 
away. We never, nowadays, hear outcries about the demorali- 
zation or decadence of the Turf, nor has its organisation or 
hierarchy been in any way affected or changed. For while we 
have seen that the legislature has twice tried to interpose in 
racing matters and bring about reforms, the abortive results in 
each case have shown that the Parliament of the Turf is at 
Newmarket and not at Westminster. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


Mr. L. March-Phillipps writes in a very depreciatory 
spirit on the financial prospects of the Chartered Com- 
any. He charges them with having suppressed the 
ostile reports said to have been drawn up by the experts 
who accompanied Lord Randolph Churchill, and he is 
inclined to regard the right of the company to fifty per 
cent. of the scrip as the source of all evil. Since the 
company was formed 





the public have invested over twenty millions of pounds in 
Rhodesian gold syndicates. The Chartered Company shares to 
the extent of fifty per cent. in the profits of these syndicates. It 
is much to be suspected, indeed, that this fifty per cent. clause 
in the financial coalition between the Government and the private 
speculator, is at the root of all the misapprehensions under 
which we have been labouring so long as to the resources of the 
country. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE AUTOCRACY OF THE NURSE. 


Lady Vane has a short spirited paper protesting 
against the modern habit of giving a trained nurse 
absolute power over her private patient. The hospital 
nurse, says Lady Vane, naturally attempts to introduce 
the mechanical routine which is indispensable to a public 
hospital, but it is irksome in the extreme to the private 
patient. The mistress of the house, Lady Vane main- 
tains, should always maintain her authority over the 
nurse, and never allow her to become the autocrat of a 
sick-room. 

MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


Miss Betham-Edwards courteously but vigorously pro- 
tests against Mr. Bodley’s bulky pamphlet in two volumes 
as being nothing but a clerical indictment of the Third 
Republic in the guise of a study of modern France. 
Frenchmen do not mind what other people say about 
them, otherwise Mr. Bodley’s book would have created a 
considerable fuss in France. Miss Betham-Edwards 
takes a diametrically opposite view to Mr. Bodley as to 
the present position of France, and as she has studied 
France over twenty-two years, while Mr. Bodley has 
only devoted seven years to the same subject, she 
naturally feels that she cen speak with three times his 
authority. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century has a good article on 
’ “England’s Duties as a Neutral,” which I notice else- 
where. 


4 THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD’S ARMAMENTS. 


Mr. H. J. Wilson has a paper on this subject which is 
capitally illustrated with statistical diagrams bringing 
the salient facts into clear relief. In 1868 the actual 
expenditure on armaments by England, Russia, France, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany was £89,000,000. Their 
armies on a war footing mounted up to four and a 
half millions of men. In 1896 the same Powers spent 
169,000,000 on armaments, and mustered 17,000,000 
men in their armies on a war footing. In the same 
period the English-speaking states were the only countries 
which had reduced their National Debt. The United 
States. had reduced theirs from £550,000,000 to 
200,000,000, while the reduction in Great Britain was 
from £800,000,000 to £650,000,000. All the others 
had piled - their debt, France leading the way. 
Her debt, which stood at £500,000,000 in 1868, now 
stands at £1,250,000,000, The Russian debt has 
increased in the same time even more in proportion, and 
rose from £300,000,000 to £800,000,000. The debt of 
Austria and of Italy has more than doubled. Mr. Wilson 
is inclined to be a pessimist, but he thinks he can see 
some good in the prospect of universal military service 
in this country. He says :— 


Provided the State can procure its war material within its own 
boundaries, the expenditure on cannon and battleships goes 
almost entirely in wages to the working class, while the sub- 
traction of hundreds of thousands of young men from domestic 
life for a year or two years discourages premature marriage, 
develops the body, and implants the spirit of discipline and 
obedience. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES. 

Mr. Joseph M. Orpen, who writes from Rhodesia, 
pleads for the representation of the Colonies in the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council. He says :— 

When and how to give representation to the Colonies? The 
answer is therefore simple: At once! And in the only imme- 
diately practicable way, viz.—by the admission of delegates to 
the House of Lords and Privy Council. To put the thing 
clearly : let a motion be simply introduced into the House of 

‘ Lords somewhat in these terms: ‘To accord seats and a 
deliberate voice, subject to the regulations of the House, to 
' such délegates from any Colonies as may, for the time being, be 
accredited for the purpose by authority of the legislatures of 
_ such Colonies.” 
FOX-HUNTING AND AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. G. F. Underhill, in an article dealing with this 
subject, makes the following calculations as to the 
expenditure on hunting from a farmer’s point of view :— 

There are 150 recognised packs of foxhounds in England 
alone. For each pack we may assume that on the average 
there are 100 horses used exclusively for hunting purposes, 7.<. 
15,000 horses are kept in England for fox-hunting. Take the 
average life of a horse in the hunting field at five years, and the 
average price ped for him at £100, and we find that £300,000 
is spent annually on hunters, a large proportion of which must 
go into the pockets of the breeder, ¢.c. the farmer. Again, 
every one of these 15,000 horses costs in fodder at the lowest 
estimate ten shillings a week ; i.e. £7,500 is spent weekly, or 
£390,000 per annum, on fodder for hunters, out of which sum 
at least £350,000 goes into the pockets of the farmer, leaving 
the handsome sum of £40,000 as commission for corn factors, 
corn dealers, ec hoc genus omne. It will be seen that in the 


above statistics we have taken no notice of the enormous 
number of horses, such as covert hacks, trappers, and general 
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utility horses, which would never be bred, purchased, and kept 
if it were not for hunting. We have made no mention of the 
keep of hounds, nor have we alluded to the numerous horse 
shows promoted by hunting men. 


Notwithstanding this, it is admitted that the farmer is 
restive under the continual increasing pressure of the 
mischief that is done by the immense fields which now-a- 
days follow the chase. Mr. Underhill has .an idea that 
this evil can be coped with. He says :— 

Our suggestion is that every M.F,H. should make it publicly 
known that any person following his hounds without subscribing 
to his or some other pack will be prosecuted for trespass. 


Another difficulty which threatens fox-hunting is the 
increase of the number of shooting tenants. This he 
would meet by suggesting that landlords in each district 
should 
agree amongst themselves to insert a clause in the leases of all 
shooting tenancies, under which th: tenant should be liable toa 
fine whenever his coverts failed to hold a fox, providing that 
hounds did not visit them more thana specified number of tims, 
with specified intervals, during the season. 


WANTED—LADIES TO HELP IN GIRLS’ CLUBS! 
Lady Albinia Hobart-Hampden, in a paper entitled 
“The Working-Girl of To-day,” laments that so few 
ladies will devote their time to the management of clubs 
for working-girls. She asks :— 


Why is it that we cannot get more ladies to come and help 
to make our clubs a success ? 


And answers her question thus :— 

I attribute this half-heartedness on the part of our would-be 
helpers to two causes: (1) That they have not a high aim in 
view behind the recreation, that they have not seriously thought 
out the position of those they are trying to influence, or realised 
their crying need of friends to help and guide them. Above 
all, they may not have grasped the idea of self-sacrifice as the 
essential condition of all work that is worth doing. (2) That 
they have not understood the initial difficulty of getting hold of 
the girls. 

THE CIRCASSIANS AND THE AFRIDIS. 


Lord Napier of Magdala draws a comparison between 
the Russian campaign against the Circassians under 
Schamyl, and our recent campaign on the North-West 
Frontier. He says :— 

This Russian expedition may well be compared with Sir W. 
Lockhart’s expedition to Tirah: The two theatres of war are 
very similar in climate, topography, and extent. If the Russians 
had the disadvantage of operating in a thickly-wooded country, 
Tirah, whilst being also in many parts covered with forest, which 
on one or two occasions gave the Afridis an advantage, is pro- 
bably by far the more rugged and difficult, for the Russian’s 
account mentions some light carts as having accompanied 
their force, which in Tirah would have been impossible. The 
wild tribes in both cases also seem to be identical. The 
happier result of our recent experience is probably due to 
the ability of our General, and to the better training of the 
modern officer. There may have been some mistakes made 
during our compaign in some of the rearguard actions, but 
such retreats in a mountain country are among the most 
difficult of military operations, and in the light of history we 
may well congratulate ourselves that our losses were no greater. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a very interesting paper of personal recol- 
lections and anecdotes of the great French painter 
Meissonier by the late Charles Yriarte. The Rev. Dr. 
Mason writes about “All Hallows, Barking,” under the 
title of “ The Romance of an Ancient City Church.” The 
other papers are of good general interest, but do not call 
for special.mention. 
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; THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THE Westminster Review for May is better than usual. 


WANTED—AN IMPERIAL MINIMUM. 


‘The Review opens with a sensible paper on the need of 
) what the writer calls an Imperial Minimum. In his 
) opinion there are signs that the land-hunger of the 
| English is for the moment appeased, and therefore the 

‘time has come for defining the policy which should be 
“followed in the period on which we are entering. The 
writer says :— 

The pressing need of to-day is what may be described as 
an Imperial Minimum, which may serve as the guiding policy 
ofthe Empire. This minimum will need to be so formulated as 
to include all that is of vital interest to the welfare of the 
British Empire, and at the same time exclude all that does not 
directly affect our interests, political and commercial. Such an 
Imperial Minimum should be the standard by which all foreign 
questions could be tested. Until such a minimum is formulated 
it will be impossible for Great Britain to have a settled and 
consistent foreign policy, and without such a settled policy 
peace with honour and safety is impossible, and without peace 
the work of consolidation cannot be carried on. 

In defining the Imperial Minimum he proposes that it 
should consist of two points: (1) No further territorial 
extension, and (2) The maintenance of the present 
status quo :— 

If our interests are to be protected, and the Open Trade 
Door is to be a reality in Asia, it will have to be in co-operation 
with and not in defiance of Russia. .The most strenuous 
endeavours of English statesmen should be engaged in bringing 
about a cordial evtente with Russia and the United States, 
‘which would leave us free to check any Power, presuming upon 
our reluctance to fight, which trespasses upon ground recognised 
as lying within the Imperial Minimum. 


A PROPOSED COUNCIL OF THE -EMPIRE. 

Mr. de Montmorency, in an article entitled “The 
Bond of Empire,” discusses various methods by which 
the colonies and dependencies could be represented at 
Westminster. He finally determines in favour of consti- 
tuting an Imperial Committee of the Privy Council. He 
says :— 

If an Imperial Committee were created, which should consist 
of the Cabinet and the eighteen colonial representatives described 
in that portion of this paper that deals with representation in 
the House of Lords, and in addition some nominated repre- 
sentatives of the Crown colonies and the colonies with semi- 
responsible government, a body with unequalled ability for 
dealing with Imperial problems would exist. This committee, 
since it would include the Cabinet, would possess as a matter of 
course all those executive legislative and vetoing powers that 
can be exercised by means of Orders in Council, and thus it 
would almost seem as if the most powerful bond of empire that 
could be forged would be the creation of such a committee. 

MEN’S WOMEN IN FICTION. 

The writer—apparently a woman—is strictly anony- 
mous. Men’s women, says the writer, are either saints 
or Jezebels, monuments of obstinacy or colourlessness, 
or a hundred other things, but they are hardly ever 
women. Men either underrate women or overrate them. 
They hardly ever judge them accurately. Want of 
¢andour in women and lack of opportunities for observa- 
tion in men explain many deficiencies in men’s novels. 
Jeanie Deans is almost the only success of Walter Scott 
M painting the portrait of a woman. Thackeray has not 
éven one, His good women are mostly fools. He is 
Unjust, superficial, and abounding in a lack of sympathetic 
insight. Dickens’s ‘women are mere personifications of 
some one quality. Trollope, with the exception of Lily 


ale, only sees the conventional and maudlin women, 
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Sir Walter Besant has only created one woman, and she 
is not a real one. Rudyard Kipling succeeded better in 
his portraiture of Maisie in “The Light that Failed.” 
Thomas Hardy’s women are repulsive creatures who have 
only one idea—namely, that they are of the feminine 
gender. They are all beautiful, sensual and selfish. 
Meredith’s women, on the other hand, and Shakespeare’s, 
are real women. 
IS SWEARING A CHRISTIAN VICE? 

Lawrence Irwell, writing on “Practical Religion” 
from the Agnostic standpoint, maintains that Christians 
are much more profane than Agnostics. His experience 
is based apparently upon American observation. The 
children of highly reputable Christian parents delight in 
imitating their elders in the utterly shameful habit of 
swearing, nor do ministers of religion make any serious 
effort to suppress the practice. Swearing, says Mr. 
Irwell, shows a defective moral sense, and deteriorates 
the individual’s higher nature. It is a disgraceful habit 
which is never found among true Agnostics, and orthodox 
religion is doing practically nothing to check its increase 
among so-called Christians. Of course, everything depends 
upon what is a true Agnostic, but in some well-known 
specimens of Agnostics the habit of swearing is the only 
trace of their Christianity, which they studiously preserve. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A writer signing himself “ X.” criticises “The New 
Lunacy Bill” from the point of view of one who does not 
think it is needed. Mr. Hewitt continues his appallingly 
learned series of papers upon the history of the “ Forms 
of the Signs of the Cross.” Mr. J. E. Joel examines 
“The Berlin Treaty” in the light of 1898. Mr. Arthur 
W. Fox describes Charles Stuart’s attempt to seize the 
five Members, and Mr. James Dowman describes the 
feasting which prevails at funerals, together with some 
ancient Scotch burial customs. 

LAP sce 
The Century. 

THE Century for May is a first-class number. Availing 
itself of the interior knowledge gained by diplomatists, 
this magazine is able to publish a sketch of M. Pobe- 
donostzeff by the former American Minister to Russia, 
and a paper on the scramble for the Upper Nile by a 
recent United States agent at the Congo Free State, both 
of which claim separate notice elsewhere. Mr. Ernest F. 
Fenellosa gives a most lucid summary of the history of 
Japanese art, in its primitive, or Corean, and Greco-Budd- 
hist, its Chinese, and its independent Japanese stages. 
There is a deep pathos in his picture of the waves of 
successive civilisations which have passed over Japan. M. 
Louis Boutan, of the Sorbonne, describes his experiments 
in submarine photography, with reproduction of submarine 
views. Blue plates and long exposure, it appears, give the 
best results, although the background of mistiness is never 
overcome. The experiments are made in a diving-bell. 
Even under the best conditions, no greater distance than 
one-hundred metres can be photographed. Mr. Fernand 
Lungren gives a striking account of his ascent of the 
Enchanted Mesa in New Mexico. Mr. Brander Matthews 
has much that is humorous to say about after-dinner 
oratory. General Jos. Wheeler recalls a gallant attempt 
made by him and a picked detachment of Confederate 
troops to rescue Jefferson Davis from capture by the 
Northerners. Mr. Franklin B. Locke, by sketches of 
level-crossings in Europe and America, endeavours to 
persuade his countrymen—not before time—to level up 
to the European and English standard. The paper on 
the X-rays asks for separate mention. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for April is hardly up 
to the average. It opens with a paper by Mr. John E. 
Redmond on “ Ireland since 1798,” which contains nothing 
that has not been said ten thousand times already by the 
Irish Members in the House of Commons. It is the 
familiar indictment of British rule since the Union. Mr. 
Redmond concludes, however, by declaring that “there 
is no reason for despair, as the very supporters of the 
Union are now offering a wide measure of local self- 
government.” 

WOMEN AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

Mrs. M. E. J. Kelley describes the way in which the 
Labour Movement of the past has affected women. She 
concludes her article by declaring that the Labour Move- 
ment of the future must deal with womankind in her more 
important capacity as consumer. It was not until the 
Knights of Labour sprang into existence some twelve 
years ago that women took a leading part in labour 
organisation ; but at one time there were 150,000 female 
Knights of Labour—to-day there are hardly 10,000. Mrs. 
Kelley notes that, so far from women being a_ pacific 
element in trades’ disputes, in the period before the war 
woman’s appearance in the labour market was usually as 
a riotous striker. On the whole, Mrs. Kelley seems to 
take a hopeful view of things. 


MISS WILLARD. 


Lady Henry Somerset writes half-a-dozen pages in 
rag of her friend. She says that she believes that 

iss Willard’s name will remain as that of one of 
those who moulded the history of our time, not only in 
America but in the world. There is no other life to-day 
that would be so widely mourned, except the Queen of 
England. “It should be the pride of America that no 
other country could have produced her, and no other 
age understood her ; but it will be for future generations 
to realise what her life has meant to humanity.” The 
rest of the article is in the same strain of fervent and 
affectionate eulogy. 


THE LATEST AMERICAN PLAGUE. 


Readers of newspapers have recently become aware of 
the threatened exclusion of American fruit from Germany 
owing to the fear of the German Government that 
American fruit might bring with it a plague in the shape 
of the San José scale or shield louse. It has been 
alleged in some quarters that the action of the German 
‘Government was political, and that their alarm about the 
shield louse was put on for the occasion. Mr. J. B. Smith, 
Professor of Entomology in Rutger’s College, has no 
difficulty in showing that the Germans are wise 
in their day and generation, and are abundantly 
justified in what they have done. What Germany 
proposes to do is to adopt regulations not one whit more 
severe than those already enforced in California, and 

roposed in several other of the United States. The shield 
ouse is a very small creature, and so extraordinarily prolific 
that one female may produce under favourable conditions 
sixteen hundred million descendants in a single year. It 
is covered with a scale which may become as large as the 
head of an ordinary pin. It is very destructive to fruit 
trees, and the United States horticultural and agricultural 
authorities are up in arms all over the country. The 
German agricultural experts have kept their Government 
informed of the legislation existing and proposed against 
the shield louse. Hence, when the American Ambas- 
sador at Berlin formally protested against the action of 
the German Government, he was presented with the 
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reports of his own Department of Agriculture which he 

had never read, and which fully justify everything the 

Germans have done. It would be well if Mr. Long would 

turn his attention to the question of protecting our own 

orchards from the invasion of this detestable little parasite, 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Some of the other articles are interesting, but hardly 
call for special notice. Karl Blind gossips pleasantly 
about the romance of ballooning. in an article, “The 
Siege of Paris and the Air Ships.” He was intimately 
acquainted with M. de Fonvielle, who was the chief 
balloonist in the French capital during the siege, and his 
paper contains many reminiscences of a very interesting 


‘period of modern history. Dr. Kain, writing on “ Man’s 


Span of Life,” discusses the evidence as to alleged 
centenarians without advancing the controversy much 
further. There are two articles devoted to the American 
Army and Navy, Lieutenant Gibbons taking as his 
theme “‘ The Great Lakes and the Navy,” and Lieutenant 
Duncan giving “Some Reasons for Increasing the 
Army.” Mr. J. P. Young gloats over what he conceives 
to be the decay of Free Trade principles in England, and 
Dr. Russell continues his recollections of his visit to the 
Southern States at the outbreak of the great Civil War. 
on) 
The Cornhill Magazine. 

IN the Cornhill for May we have Mr. Fitchett’s fifth 
“ Fight for the Flag,” describing George II. at Dettingen, 
in which he describes the famous four hours’ fight that 
drove the French out of Germany and shattered the family 
compact. Mr. Leslie Stephen pays a brief but affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of James Payn. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson gossips upon the sights and scenes that can 
be witnessed in Birdcage Walk. Mr. Skene writes a 
paper entitled “ The Ethics of the Tramp,” from which 
it would appear that the tramp has no ethics, at least 
none such as come within the scope of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Promiscuity would seem to have attained 
its full development amid these nomads, who swop their 
women as the fancy pleases them, the difference in age 
being balanced by a quantum of tobacco thrown in 
to facilitate the transfer of the older woman. The diary 
which has long been a familiar feature of Cornhill is 
dropped. Mr. M. E. Paul, writing on “Social Evolu- 
tion in Japan,” attempts to draw a comparison between 
the characteristics of the Japanese and the English, 
taking Benjamin Kidd’s book on“ Social Evolution” as 
his text-book. He says :— 

To determine the differences between the average English- 
man and the average Japanese, we observe that the principal 
differences are three : the Englishman is credited with greater 
religious reverence ; with a greater regard for ‘‘truth for 
truth’s sake ;” and with greater humanity. On the other hand, 
in filial piety and in loyalty the Japanese stands higher than the 
Englishman. 

BBP IP DPD PPP PPI 

Pearson’s for May is chiefly notable by reason of its 
excellent reproductions of pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Harry Furniss writes and illustrates a paper 
on cricket clubs. Mr. Cleveland Moffett tells of the 
wonders of the seismograph. Mr. Herbert Vivian 
describes the masked men of Tuscany, a quaint medieval 


institution still in vogue for rendering first aid to the f 


wounded and burying the dead by a voluntary fraternity 
of Leghorn merchants. Queer nests and nesting-places, 
show cats, and an American miillionaire’s fad of a city 
composed of disused street cars, supply the element of 


raree show which threatens to dominate many pictorial 


periodicals. 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for April is not up to the average, 
although it contains three articles by writers from this 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Bowles writes on “ England 
and France in West Africa” in terms of quite astonishing 
courtesy to the “ always admirable and delightful, though 
always exasperating people of France,” but excepting for 
its unexpectedly pacific note there is nothing in his 
article that calls for special attention. 

LIBERTY IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

Mr. W. E. Curtis, writing on “ Central America : Its 
Resources and Commerce,” confines his remarks to 
Guatemala and San Salvador, about both of which 
States he gives us a good deal of interesting information. 


_It would appear that at some time in the future the day 


of these Central American Republics will dawn. At 
present their government leaves much to be desired, both 
from the point of view of liberty and of order. In San 
Salvador conscription is abolished, but— 

a story is told of a recruiting officer who sent a detachment of 
recruits to headquarters with a note which read: ‘‘I forward 
herewith one hundred volunteers. Please return immediately 
the ropes with which they are tied.” 

In Guatemala the great dictator Barrios carried out 
two reforms, against which his subjects vehemently pro- 
tested, by arbitrary punishment worthy of Peter the 
Great :— 

He demonstrated the advantages of education by imposing a 
tax upon every child that did not attend school. If the parents 
would not pay it, his soldiers seized what little property could 
be found at their homes; so that they were soon forced to 
submit. Guatemala has a warm climate; and the peons— 
women as well as men—were accustomed to go almost naked, 
except on holidays, when they put on their gay national costume. 
Barrios compelled the men to wear shirts and cotton trousers, 
and the women “‘guipils” and skirts. At first they refused to 
do so; but the police were ordered to arrest and imprison every 
man and woman who appeared on the streets in a condition that 
was inconsistent with modern ideas of propriety. 

IS THERE WORK ENOUGH FOR ALL? 

Mr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, discusses a question which is often mooted as 
to whether there will be work enough for mankind when 
machinery has reached its ultimate pitch of perfection. 
His conclusion, which is based upon an elaborate 
foundation of statistics, is emphatically in the affirmative. 
He says :— 

Suppose that machinery should so far conquer drudgery that 
one person in each hundred, by the aid of machinery, could 
‘furnish all the food, clothing, and shelter needed far the other 
ninety-nine, every one of these ninety-nine would find ample 
employment in the higher order of employments which provide 
means for luxury, protection, and culture. The discontent 
existing at the present time originates largely in the feeling that 
there is too much drudgery and too little time for science, art, 
literature, and the contemplation of ideals. Instead of coming 
too fast, useful inventions are not coming fast enough. 

THE FUTURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 

Professor Charles B. Bliss, of the School of Pedagogy 
in New York University, replies to Professor Miinster- 
berg, who recently published an attack upon the study of 
experimental psychology, which is now very popular in 
American universities. In the course ef his article Mr. 
Bliss says :— 

One of the most pressing needs of psychology is development 
along genetic lines—a better understanding of how the human 
mind changes from year to year in passing from birth to man- 
hood—equally for the sake of a better understanding of the adult 
mind and for the rounding out of the science itself. This is the 
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psychology the teachers want ; and they stand ready to help im 
its development. Time was when the psychologist who meddled 
with ‘* child-study ” did so at the peril of his professional repu- 
tation. The time has now come when the psychologist ought to 
welcome the teacher’s assistance. 

IS ENGLAND AN OLIGARCHY ? 


Mr. Sidney Low, late Editor of the St. Fames’s Gazette, 
writes an article on “ The English Governing Oligarchy,” 
the point of which is that England, while nominally 
democratic, is in reality ruled, whichever party is in 
power, by a comparatively small oligarchy of well-to-do 
persons who are in Society, and who monopolise all 
Cabinet appointments. Speaking of Cabinet govern- 
ment, Mr. Low says :— 

It is not a process of jobbery ; for it does not happen that 
bad or incapable men are corruptly given posts for which they 
are unfit ; but oligarchical in its essence it certainly is. The 
system, on the whole, works so well, however, that there is no 
reason to condemn it. Its strong point is that it provides a 
class of public men who, taken altogether, are very adequately 
equipped for their business. The English system, as it works 
out In practice, robs public life of much of the bitterness which 
characterises it elsewhere. But there is some truth in the 
criticism that it tends to deprive politics of its seriousness, and 
to make it too much like an agreeable and carefully regulated 
gamez, played by rival teams of wealthy and well-placed 
amateurs in the intervals of many other occupations and amuse- 
ments, 





AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA. 

General Miles, the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States’ Army, writes an article on “ The Political Situation 
in Europe and the East,” which naturally suggests the 
observation that for the sake of the Republic it is to be 
hoped he can fight better than he can write. It is a very 
jejune, school-boyish affair. Incidentally, however, he 
makes the following references to the Chinese policy of 
the United States :— 

The trade of China, if not her exist2>nce as an independent 
nation, is involved. Whether the territorial dismembzrment of 
the Empire is contemplated time alone will determine. As 
regards the economic phase of the struggle, however, our country 
cannot be a disinterested spectator. What active form our 
interest shall take is a problem which must be solved by our 
statesmen. 

THE ECONOMICS OF GENIUS. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, who used to be Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
lieutenant, is now lecturing in the United States. This 
probably accounts for the appearance in the Forum of 
his article on “The Economics of Genius,” which is 
devoted to a criticism of Professor Cooley’s exposition of 
Galton’s theory concerning the distribution and emergence 
of genius in human affairs. Mr. Robertson differs from 
Galton, and says of his comparison between the output of 
genius in the United States and the United Kingdom :— 

A little reflection makes it clear that the emergence of high 
literary capacity is the outcome of the totality of intellectual and 
economic conditions, and that Galton has given no thought to this 
totality, which varies greatly from age to age, and which differs 
widely as between England and the United States. 

Mr. Robertson’s paper is thoughtful and suggestive. 
He says :— 

As time goes on, the class with inherited incomes appears to 
be yielding proportionally less and less intellectual service to 
society. Of all which the moral is that, if society in the strictly 
industrial period does not deliberately construct an evocative 
machinery to do well and systematically what the institution of 
inherited wealth sometime did imperfectly and at random, it 
will forfeit its birthright in an even further degree than did the 
military and semi-military societies of the past. Genius is 
conditioned economically, morally and socially. 









CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 


Cassier’s for April is hardly up to the average of interest. 
It opens with an article by Mr. F. M. Bennett, U.S.N., 
who gives a detailed description of the historical ironclad 
Monitor and its designer, John Ericcson. The Monitor, 
it is interesting to note, was such a failure on her trial 
trip that iron as a material for warship building was 
thought to be doomed. 


THE TRADE UNION AS FIREBRAND, 


Mr. Francis G. Burton, in an article on “Trade 
Unions and Political Economy,” brings a formidable 
indictment against Trades Unionism in England. 


Mr. Burton maintains that the popularity of the 


demagogue among working men is due to the narrow 
limits of their reading. He declares that the: working 
man reads only the newspapers that confirm his own 
views, and thinks that orthodox political economy at a 
popular price is the only way of saving the industries of 
the nation from the inroads of better educated competitors. 
In support of this view Mr. Burton quotes the letter of a 
working man correspondent :— 


Give ‘John Smith” Stuart Mill in a popular form, sell it at 
a penny, send missionaries to every industrial centre, and let 
them talk, argue, and discuss, and in a few years seed sufficient 
would be sown to give us almost a new race of working men, 
who would not tolerate the self-seekers who now gain a hearing 
in their meetings. 


THE REWARD OF INVENTORS. 


Mr. G. E. Walsh contributes a short paper on “ Invent- 
ing for a Living.” Mr. Walsh thinks that there are 
richer rewards open to the inventor to-day than to. any 
other class, and quotes some interesting figures in 
support of his opinion. An inventor, he declares, rarely 
suffers from want of funds if his invention is of genuine 
value, and his prospects grow wider and wider every day 
with the increasing complexity of life. Study and experi- 
ment, not genius, says Mr. Walsh, are the secret of the 
inventor’s success :— 


Prominent inventors, who have earned their reputation by 
repeated discoveries, and who are entitled to speak authori- 
tatively, attribute their success to hard study and experiment. 
The idea of an invention breaks in upon the mind often so 
suddenly, or it is suggested so forcibly by some ordinary article 
or event, that it is natural to claim for it an accidental birth ; 
but the untrained mind would never have seen the connection, 
nor grasped the truth. 


RAILWAY FERRIES IN THE STATES. 


Mr. A. S. Chapman writes a brief article on “ Car 
Ferrying on the American Lakes.” The article is well 
illustrated, and gives some interesting particulars of a 
branch of railway traffic quite unknown in Europe. 
These car-ferries are steamers of great size and capacity 
used for connecting the coast termini on the great inland 
waterways of America. The latest addition to the fleet, 
the Pére Marquette, built for Lake Michigan, has space 
for thirty freight cars of standard length between decks, 
and such is the strength of her construction that she has 
ploughed her way through fourteen-inch ice at a speed 
of ten miles an hour. So great has been the success of 


these ferries, that the, ferry transportation companies are 
already beginning to compete with the railroads on their 
own terms. The advantages claimed are cheapness of 
initial expenses, which are.but a fraction of the cost of 
railroads of the same. length on land, cheapness. of 
maintenance owing to the elimination of engineers, 
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station men and switch men, diminished danger, and less 
depreciation. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Of the other articles, the most interesting is Mr. William 
Hewitt’s description of the cable railway across the 
Chilkoot Pass. Mr. S. B. Cottrell contributes an account 
of the overhead railway at the Liverpool Docks. Mr. 
James Douglas writes on “ Pulverising and Crushing 
Machines,” and Mr. A. Bement gives “Some Suggestions 
for Improvement in Power Plants.” 

——_+o — 


THE ARENA. 


THE Avena for April is the most varied number that 
has recently appeared. Politics, art, ethics, medicine, 
biography, economics, and sociology are all represented. 
Even psychology, that bugbear that frightens as a rule 
the most eclectic editor, finds a niche among its more 
work-a-day companions. 

FOREIGN INFLUENCE IN AMERICA. 

The first and most prominent article in the number is 
that in which Mr, Bryan reiterates his warning on the 
evils attendant on the growing money interest of Europe 
in America. Mr. Bryan takes as his text the comment of 
the American Review of Reviews on the struggle for the 
Chinese loan, in which the wickedness of European 
financiers was made the object of an anathema. Turkey, 
Greece, and China, says Mr. Bryan, are recent examples 
of the political dangers to which financial interference 
inevitably leads ; and he makes these examples the basis 
of his apprehensions of similar danger to America. Mr. 
Bryan says, “If the domination of London bankers is 
due to the fact that the American people do not realise 
the manner in which their political independence is 
slipping from them, the danger will be overcome by the 
spread of intelligence ; but if it is due to actual inability 
upon the part of the American people to control their own 
affairs, then, instead of being a nation, we are but a 
province.” 

CONVICT COMPETITION IN INDUSTRY. 

Dr. J. T. Codman, in an article on “The Employment 
of Convict Labour in Massachusetts,” reviews at some 
length the controversy which has arisen over the proposed 
employment of convict labour on the Cape Cod Canal in 
Massachusetts. This canal, it appears, is a desirable 
undertaking, but one which, from its unprofitable character, 
no public company could be induced to carry out. Dr. 
Codman’s argument is that while the State has no right 
to encourage convict competition in the recognised indus- 
tries, it has a right to employ convict labour on works 
which would otherwise never be carried out. He says :— 

Therefore the State may have a right to give work to crimi- 
nals, when it has not as yet the power to give it to all men out 
of work. This, I maintain, is just. The State, however, has 
no right to injure its honest citizens by giving to criminals work 
which those honest citizens need. But the State has a right to 
make work for any or all of its inhabitants, honest or criminal. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles do not require extended notice. 
Marie C. Rennick, President of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, writes on the relation of art to morality. Mr. 
Henry C. Whitney contributes a study of Abraham 
Lincoln. There is an elaborate bimetallist article by the 
Hon. G. F, Williams, The editor, Dr. Ridpath, writes, 
in a rather rhetorical and un-editorial tone, an article 
devoted to. the glorification of Mr. Bryan, who, he 
declares, does not suffer. by comparison with his two 
great predecessors, Jefferson and Jackson ! 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


WE have mentioned elsewhere M. Rodocanachi’s 


“article on “ Animals in History.” The remainder of the 
. magazine is quite up to the average in interest. 


VASCO DA GAMA, 


In view of the approaching celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Cape 
route to India by Vasco da Gama, Mme. Adam has 
secured an extremely interesting paper on that great 
discoverer from the pen of a direct descendant of his, 
Don Maria Telles da Gama. The paper is to be 
continued in May, but there is enough to see that da 
Gama’s descendant is not unworthy of his ancestry. 
The biographical and genealogical particulars of the 
family are of the greatest interest. The writer is 
indignant, perhaps naturally, at the allusions in the book 
entitled “Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama,” to the 
cruelties and barbarities of the Portuguese conquerors of 
India, their frauds, extortions and sanguinary hatreds, 
and he indicates pretty clearly that this is a case of the 
“ pot calling the kettle black.” He can, of course, only 
point to the heavy taxation under which India now 
labours, and in the nature of things it is impossible for 
him to contend that India is worse off under the rule 
of England than she would be under the dominion of 
Portugal. A good story is told of Vasco da Gama’s 
readiness of retort. A stranger who wished to marry one 
of da Gama’s family, presented his genealogical tree. 
Da Gama replied with a smile, “1 have never had to do 
with my own genealogy, but if you wish to see it you 
should take the history of Portugal.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Madame Mathilde Shaw finishes her papers on 


*Klondyke. Her description of the life of Dawson City is 


extremely vivid, but English people are already well 
informed of what goes on in the new El Dorado. It is 


“worth while to note that Madame Shaw utters the often 
‘reiterated warning that no one should go to Klondyke 


who has not money and provisions enough to stay there 
two or three years, and is not also endowed with excellent 
health, and a great fund of gaiety, zsouctance, and 
philosophy. A writer calling himself “ San Carlos” has 
an interesting description of Holy Week in Havana. 
Commandant Chassériaud returns to the attack about 
the French Navy, and he draws from the recent debates 
in the Chamber the conclusion that there is great hope 
that the era of much-desired reforms is opening, inas- 
much as Parliament seems to have taken that initiative 
in the control of the Navy which has hitherto been split 
up and rendered practically non-existent among various 
official departments. 


MME, ADAM ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Mme. Adam’s “Letters on Foreign Politics” are of 
special interest at this particular juncture. It is amusing 
to read an encomium of the chivalrous loyalty and 
generosity shown by the Tsar in the Corea, in the midst 
of denunciations of the brutality of Germany and of the 
thievishness of England. It is an old story that Mme. 


» Adam’s opinion of England, or rather perhaps of England’s 


policy, is a bad one ; and she now declares that British 


\ perfidy is absolutely without limits, apparently because 
“the Japanese expected an alliance with England and 
shave been disappointed. Mme. Adam notices my sug- 


gestion in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, that the questions 
at issue between France and England in Africa should 
be submitted to the arbitration of the Tsar, in default of 
the Pope, by saying that M. Hanotaux’s recent speech 
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points distinctly to an approaching agreement between 
the two countries without the intervention of such an 
arbitrator. She adds, however, that her only fear is that 
M. Hanotaux may make too great concessions to England 
in order to preserve peace. 

In the second April number, Mme. Adam is chiefly 
concerned with events in Austria, and the candidature 
of Prince George in Crete. As for Lord Salisbury’s 
vacillation in the Far East, she does not draw from it 
any consolation, for she is convinced that English policy 
is apt in the end to gain its object by a combination 
of subtleness and audacity. She denounces, too, the 
villanies, the intrigues, and the cruelties of the English 
in Egypt. As for the war, Mme. Adam naturally supports 
Spain ; and she has a fascinating little picture of the 
young Queen of Holland, who is intelligent, good, and 
charming, and of whose reign she has evidently formed 
the highest hopes. With the Boers, those true sons of 


‘old Holland, withstanding England in South Africa, and 


the Spaniards bravely encountering the United States, it 
is evidently going to be a terrible year for the Anglo- 


Saxon race. 
—+oo 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE Revue de Paris for April is full of the battle-cries 
of the approaching French elections, and, as may be 
imagined, these are not particularly interesting to English 
readers, as they deal principally with questions of internal 
politics. 

M. Léon Daudet concludes his study of his great 
father Alphonse, and he has succeeded in conveying to 
the reader some idea of Daudet’s wonderful personal 
charm, for with the enthusiasm of the critic for a great 
master of style is mingled deep affection for a devoted 
parent. . 

It is worthy of notice that George Gissing has been 
accorded the rare honour of having a translation of his 
novel, “The Ransom of Eve,” published in a French 
review. Mr. Gissing has never been half as popular in 
England as he deserves, and it is to be hoped that this 
recognition of his really great qualities as a writer will do 
something towards making him better known to his own 
countrymen. 

In the second April number Pierre Loti has a remark- 
able description of his feelings as he sat in a box at the 
Opéra Comique and saw played upon the stage a version 
of “Le Mariage de Loti.” He saw the actor taking his 
place, and the Princess Oréna going down into the 
gardens in the moonlight to call “ Loti.” It was one of 
his own love-stories that was being played before him, a 
wonderful piece of autobiography, and his feelings seem 
to have been an indescribable mixture in which, perhaps, 
the ridiculous aspect of the thing was uppermost. It 
happened to be the very day on which he left the French 
Navy for ever, and the sight of the actors on the stage in 
that uniform which he had so long reverenced, and to 
which they seemed to have no right, filled him with a 
curious sense of irritation. 

An anonymous writer contributes a long article on the 
situation on the Niger, which is illustrated by a fairly 
good map, though, as may be expected, the patriotism of 
the geographer is more remarkable than his scientific 
accuracy. In effect, the article is a plea for accommodation 
on both sides, and the writer says, truly enough, that the 
sharing of this territory is easy between two great nations 


- who have no serious motive for hating one another, and 


who cannot go to war without ruining themselves for 
the profit of others. 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE first April number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
has a well-informed article, by M. Grandmaison, on. the 
late Mr. Mundella and Courts of Arbitration in England. 
He does justice to the part played by the Conservative 
party in the social legislation of the last half of this 
century, and his description of the manifold activities of 
Mr. Mundella largely supplements the obituary notices 
which appeared at the time of his death. Events have 
shown that Mr. Mundella’s leaning towards compulsory 
arbitration was probably the wrong view to take, but 
there can be no doubt about the services he rendered to 
the cause of industrial peace in this country. 


THE FRENCH COLONIAL ARMY. 


In the second April number Colonel Corbin has an 
article on the French Colonial Army. The importance 
of this, in view of the enormous colonial expansion of 
France in the last few years, will be readily seen. 
Colonel Corbin, it is interesting to note, holds up 
Woolwich Arsenal as a model in one respect, at any rate 
—namely, that the guns for both the British army and 
navy are really manufactured at the national arsenal, 
which is not the case in France. In laying down the 
conditions under which a true Colonial army ought 
to be organised, he points out that the object is, not only 
to guard and defend the colonies, but also to form, in case 
of need, an expeditionary force. It must be admitted that 
Colonel Corbin is not at all anoptimist. He has no great 
opinion, apparently, either of the Ministerial plans or of 
the scheme elaborated by the Commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He draws a picture of the colonial army 
tossed about like a shuttlecock between the French War 
Office and the French Admiralty, and deprived of inde- 
pendence, autonomy, and unity of management. He 
laments that France will probably continue to rely on raw 
recruits, enlisted at an age when they are too young to 
bear-the labours of a campaign, even too young some- 
times to bear the ordinary strain of a life in the colonies. 
He prophesies vast expenditure, and if a new Madagascar 
expedition should be necessary, he considers that its final 
success is by no means certain. 


THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


In view of the Prince of Monaco’s recent lectures in 
London, it is interesting to see that M. Thoulet has an 
article on Oceanography in the Revue, It may, perhaps, 
be well to explain what Oceanography is. It is the study 
of the sea and salt water, the topography of the bed of the 
sea, the composition of the waters of various seas, their 
physical properties, the variations of their temperature, 
their relative density, and so on. The science is a young 
one ; it was founded really by an Italian named Marsigli, 
who was successively engineer in the service of Leopold I., 
a Turkish slave, and a member of the Academy of Science 
in Paris and of the Royal Society in London, and was by 
turns overwhelmed with honours and ignominiously dis- 
graced—in fact, a regular Bohemian of science. He 
published the first treatise on oceanography in Holland, 
but he left no school behind him, and the science fell into 
oblivion. A century and a half later, about the year 1842, 
a Frenchman named Aimé took it up again, but without 
much success. In.a sense the United States may be 
called the founders of oceanography, for their observa- 
tions have been continued without interruption for a 
hundred years. 


GERMAN TRADE. PROGRESS. 
The recent controversy as to the extent to which 
Germany is competing with us in trade renders M. Levy’s 
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article on German commerce specially important. He 
shows that German commerce is not only extending in 
great houses in the interior, but also abroad, and is 
sending keen commercial travellers to various countries, 
with the result that it is largely ousting English trade in 
the Far East. The German bankers are behind this 
movement, and appear to be ever ready to finance new 
channels of trade. M. Levy cites a remarkable example 
of German commercial enterprise. Two brothers, who 
describe themselves modestly as young Hamburg agents, 
recently undertook the tour of the world, adopting each a 
different itinerary, in order to extend their commercial 
knowledge, and on their return each published the 
inevitable book. One of them in his preface says, 
“Germany, her commerce, her industries, and her 
agriculture, will always have need of men who know the 
rest of the world otherwise than by newspapers and 
books.” The spirit behind this declaration is in curious 
contrast with the attitude of the average English 
mercantile house. 

M. Levy shows the progress of German commerce in 
another way, by statistics. It has increased in fifteen 
years by thirty per cent., while the whole commerce of 
the world, in the same period, has only increased eight 
percent. Wherever we turn, we see the same phenomenon. 
Germany, conscious of her strength, pursues, by means 
which are not always above criticism but which all lead 
to the same end, a persevering policy of commercial 
expansion. Not the least among her ambitions is the 
possession of a colonial empire. In 1870 she had none ; 
It was only born, so to speak, in 1884, and since then it 
has increased rapidly, though it is, as is well known, not 
popular in the country itself. Most of the German 
colonies do not pay yet, but their development, though 
gradual, seems to be certain, and the seizure of Kiao-Chau 
is evidence that the policy of colonising will be maintained 
in the future. M. Levy notes that, in addition to ordinary 
commercial enterprise, the Germans have interests in a 
large number of industrial enterprises in other countries. 
They have built the Keneh-Assuan railway, the majority 
of the bonds of South African railways are held in 
Germany, and German interests in American rails are 
estimated at not less than half a milliard of francs. In 
Brazil, Anatolia, European Turkey, and Venezuela also, 
German capital has been largely sunk, and they have a 
finger in such different enterprises as Liebig’s extract, 
Chilian nitrates, and South African mines. 

All this excites somewhat jealous feelings in the patriotic 
bosom of M. Levy ; he urges his countrymen to take up 
colonising in earnest ; and he points out that France finds 
herself face to face, not with the old Germany with its iron 
military discipline, but with a new commercial Germany, 
against whom France must fight with the weapons of 
peace, if she wishes to retain her position among the 
nations. 

A NEW temperance auxiliary is discovered by the 
erudite Quarterly reviewer who writes this month on 
“Trade Unions in Theory and Practice.” It is nothing 
else than the bicycle. Says he :—‘ Excessive drinking is 
largely the result of the lack of unintellectuak amusements 
such as appeal to the duller spirits which are to be found 
among the poor as well as in every other class. A fall of 
25 or 50 per cent. in the cost of bicycles . . . would make 
the bicycle a more formidable competitor with the public- 
house than the comparative remoteness of independence 
and property, and all they connote, has ever sufferea 
them to be.” Here, then, is a task for our temperance 
societies—to find some means of cheapening bicycles. 
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THE REvIEWsS REVIEWED. 


THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


I REALLY must congratulate my excellent confrére M. 
Finot upon the steady progress which he is making in 
establishing the Revue des Revues as one of the most 
serious, yet at the same time the most wide-awake maga- 
zine published in the French language. The number last 
to hand on the 15th of April, for instance, contains, in 
addition to the usual reviews of the periodicals and the 
caricatures of the Continent, a short article by Henri 
Sienkiewicz, ‘“‘ The Judgment of Zeus.” Another Slavonic 
writer who figures in its pages is Count Tolstoy, whose 
diatribe against contemporary science is given at length. 
The article of the most widespread and general interest is 
the second instalment upon the way in which literary women 
judge men. It is entitled “ How They Judge Us,” and this 
later article contains several letters from eminent feminine 
authors setting forth their views of the other sex. The 
first place in the number is given to Dr. Henricourt’s 


article on Recent Progress in Medicine. George 
Pellissier gives a sketch of Jules Lemaitre. There are 
hitherto unpublished letters of J. Rousseau. There is a 


most important article on the trade in white slave children 
between Italy and France. It is written by the Secretary 
of the Italian Embassy. The article “Le Langue 
electorale” contains many extracts from many notable 
electoral addresses, including that issued by the poet 
Béranger, which is in its way quite unique. 

Sti 


OTHER FRENCH REVIEWS. 

THE Revue Internationale de Musique is a new fort- 
nightly, started in March. The title, unfortunately a 
somewhat inconvenient one, explains the scope of the 
review, but, it may be added, many eminent French 
critics are among the contributors, and the general editor, 
the Comte de Chalot, is to be congratulated on his initial 
numbers. The mid-April number opens with an article 
on Wagner-literature in Germany, by Henry Gauthier- 
Villars. This is followed by a notice of four directors of 
opera —Eugéne Ritt, Emile Perrin, Halanzier, and 
Vaucorbeil—by Louis Gallet, and Eugéne de Soleniére 
records his impressions of church music. 

The Revue pour les Feunes Filles of April 5 contains 
an interesting sketch of Gabriel Fauré, a modern French 
composer. 

The art article in the Revue Générale for April is by 
Ernest Verlant, and it deals with Germany. The 
beautiful phototypes with which it is illustrated give us 
glimpses of the art in the cathedrals of Mainz, Frankfurt, 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), and Spires. 

Vallgren and his work, by Bojidar Karageorgevitch, ap- 
pears in the mid-monthly Revue des Revues; and inthe April 
Monde Moderne Eugéne Miintz has an article on Giotto. 

The Nouvelle Revue Internationale has published a 
special April number, entitled Pdgues Fleuries. It con- 
tains portraits and short notices, etc., of a number of 
well-known writers, many of them contributors to the 
pages of the Revwe—Emilio Castelar, Madame Ratazzi de 
Rute, Frédéric Mistral, and many others. 

In the April number of the Bzb/iothégue Universelle the 
most important article is that by Abel Veuglaire on the 
French Army in 1898 and the French military institu- 
tions. There is also an interesting notice of Adam 
Mickiewicz, based on the recent “Life” by Joseph 
Kallenbach. As this book is written in Polish, the review 
in the Bibliotheque will come as a convenient summary of 
the chief events in Mickiewicz’s career in connection with 
the approaching centenary celebration of his birth on 
December 24. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE Nuova Axntologia (April tst) is at some pains to 
establish the mythical nature.of a fable to which Sir 
Edward Clodd, Mr. Grant Allen, the Rev. W. Pullen, and 
the Folk-Lore Society have all given the weight of their 
authority. The story goes that on every Good Friday in 
some village—unnamed—of the Abruzzi a youth is chosen 
by lot to be put to death by one of his companions in 
commemoration of the death of Christ. And this yearly 
sacrifice of human life, continued through long centuries, 
is performed with such secrecy that the police have never 
been able to put their hands on the perpetrators, nor 
have any details of the murders ever transpired. The 
natural explanation of the mystery given by the Azfo- 
/ogia is that it has never occurred at all, and that the 
tale furnishes but one more proof of the extraordinary 
credulity of travellers. After reiterated inquiries, the 
writer of the article, A. de Nino, received from Mr. Pullen 
the information that the incriminated village in the 
Abruzzi was called Givia del Colle. But, as a matter of 
fact, Givia del Colle is not a village in the Abruzzi at all, 
but a town of twenty thousand inhabitants in the Province 
of Bari, where, needless to say, the most careful inquiries 
could not produce the smallest information on the subject. 

The Civilta Cattolica (April 2nd) has a scathing 
article on three “supernomini:” d’Annunzio, Maeter- 
linck, and Hall Caine, though on what conceivable 
principle they have been classed together it would be 
impossible to say. From the point of view of the Czvi/ta 
the morals of all three are equally deplorable. Ibsen 
also appears to have been penetrating of late into the 
Italian peninsula, but, judging from an article in the 
Antologia (April 16th) by V. Morello, without much 
chance of appreciation. One cannot, indeed, imagine 
any genius more foreign to the Italian temperament. 
The mid-April number of the C7vé/fa contains an 
interesting study on the chronology of the life of St. Paul 
according to recent authorities. 

The Rassegna Nazionale contains an excellent critical 
article on Demolins’ book, “A quoi tient la supériorité 
des Anglo-Saxons ?” which has excited so much discus- 
sion on the Continent. While taking exception to 
certain extreme conclusions, the writer admits that much 
of what Demolins says of the French nation applies with 
equal truth of the Italian. Both countries suffer equally 
from Statolatry, and a moderate infusion of British 
individualism would be an immense gain to each. 

teeta 


Death of a Scandinavian Editor. 

Kringsjaa will give us no more chatty little accounts of 
travel, biographical sketches, and historical papers from 
the pen cf Herr H. Tambs Lyche. The able editor of 
that little Scandinavian Review of Reviews passed away 
on the 16th of April at the early age of thirty-eight. He 
was the founder of the magazine, and had edited it for 
five years. Comparatively strong, he left Norway for 
Italy in November last, returning home helpless some 
four weeks ago. A light-hearted and sunny-natured man, 
his fancy took him to the land of softer breeze and smiling 
skies, for the mist lay thick on the northern home. Dis- 
appointed he came back. Norway and New England 
were best. Almost his last words were, as he looked at 
the sunset over Nordstrand, “It will be sweet to sleep 
away in all this beauty!” Kvringsjaa, for the 15th of 
April, prints his last greeting to his readers. Erik Lie has 
an interesting paper on “ Voltaire and the Calas- Process,” 
and Alexander Bugge writes on “ The Polar Expeditions 
of our Forefathers.” 








THE REVIEW 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE first and much ‘the ablest paper in the April 
number reviews the biographies of Pusey and Wiseman, 
and weaves the two narratives into a connected account 
of the movement with which both were associated. 

AN AGE OF GREAT CHURCHMEN,. 

The present is “an age of great Churchmen.” It 
concludes with this hopeful outlook :— 

There is a change for the better since, the forces of unbelief 
have pitched their camp in the sight of Christians and called 
upon them to forget their differences in the presence of a 
common enemy. If we endeavour to sum up the results of a 
movement in-which ‘various conflicting powers took their sides, 
it may perhaps be asserted that, on the whole, Religion has 
gained.. The Christian host, though still parted into squadrons, 
is not engaged in civil war ; its regiments have drawn closer. . . 
A deeper feeling has been drawn forth towards the spiritual 
elements of religion, and controversy is exchanged for develop- 
ment of life within the borders of each communion. Looking 
out on the world at large, it would seem as if the Nominalism, 
Materialism and Secularism of sixty years ago had been weighed 
and found wanting. Men are prepared to give the Christian 
Church fair play, to let it take up the reins of spiritual govern- 
ment once more and guide civilisation to higher issues. In 
this unexpected revolution, now visible throughout Europe as 
well as among the English races, Keble, Newman, Pusey, 
Wilberforce, Wiseman, Manning, Lightfoot, and others whom 
we do not nam2, have contributed their several parts. It has 
been, Gibbon would say, an age of great Churchmen—this 
second half-of the nineteenth century. The new time opens 
with a prospect inviting enough to demand. all the efforts and 
enthusiasm of Christians towards realising their ideals. . . The 
modern Christian, if he understands his own age, will exercise 
his intellect, live detached from worldliness, aim at social 
improvement, and not shrink from the shadow of reform. 

HOW TO STOP MILITARY ESPIONAGE, 


A very lucid and succinct account of the Dreyfus case, 
comprising facsimiles of the dordereau and of the hand- 
writing of Dreyfus and Esterhazy, opens with a survey of* 
current distinctions between espionage and treason, and 
mentions a phase of Bismarck’s diplomacy not too well- 
known. “ No one,”-says the reviewer, “has understood 
better how to make use of female agency” than the man 
of blood ‘and iron. The case of General de Cissey, 
French Minister of War in 1875, is cited :— 

Whilst a prisoner of war at Hamburg, having lost his wife, 
he succumbed to the charms of a certain Baroness de Kaulla, 
who had been the wife of Colonel Jung, and after peace had 
been made she accompanied her elderly admirer to Paris. It 
was, we are told, his usual habit to breakfast with his mistress 
after attending the Council of Ministers, and during the meal 
his portfolio ‘of official papers was examined by the Baroness, 
who regularly remitted copies of its contents to Berlin. 

The article ends with the hope—- 
that the practice of officially employing public funds for secret 
military service, at least within countries where military attach/s 
receive hospitality, may cease altogether. 

The suggestion is thrown out that the great Powers 
should come to some definite understanding on this point. 
A MARKED CHANGE OF FRONT. 

Some time ago the Quarterly startled its more con- 
servative readers by a vigorous blast on the anti-Semitic 
horn, and by demanding a system of Christian economics 
in place of the current system of free competition. It was 
hardly to be expected that the Quarterly could live up 
to so exalted and so revolutionary a proposal. In this 
number, the Engineers’ Lock-out and Mr, and Mrs. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Webb’s Industrial) Democracy combine fo bring the 
review back to the traditional lines. “We have not 
hesitated ”—so runs the recantation—“to proclaim our 
belief in the sufficiency of the constructive principles on 
which our present industrial system is inevitably based.” 
The anti-Semite article suggested a return to some of the 
restrictive methods followed by our forefathers in_pre- 
Liberal days, but now the reviewer is all for Free Trade 
and “ complete liberty.” There is still insistence on “the 
true economy of high wages”; and an important sug- 
gestion is made as to the development of the home 
market ;— 

We believe that the future of industry will combine, and to 
some extent in the relation of cause and effect, high wages and 
low prices. We are too much inclined to look for an expansion 
of our trade solely in foreign and colonial markets. A vastly 
more important element is the cultivation of our own home trade. 
For this purpose we may confidently rely on the effect of low 
prices and high wages for spreading the advantages of civilisation 
through an ever widening circle of our industrial population. 

NAPOLEON AND CROMWELL. 

The “ Unpublished Letters of Napoleon ”—a greatly 
needed tonic to the baneful hero-worship of the Corsican 
adventurer—lead to the suggestion that “ the hand of an 
unseen Providence which had decreed that he should 
destroy the old systems of Europe” showed itself working 
against him in his later days when his mission was 
accomplished :— 

So at the end courage seemed to desert him. He fled in 
panic—not that he ever feared for his life as malignant contem- 
poraries pretended—to Paris, when coolness of head might at 
least have repaired some of the disaster of Waterloo. It was 
superstition—the sense, after all deep within him, because it 
showed itself at such moments, that there is a moral government 
of the universe, and that it had pronounced against him. 

Yet the secret of his ruin was that “in the pride of his 
success he imagined that force, and force alone, swayed 
the destiny of the world.” 

Mr. Gardiner’s history of the Commonwealth is held by 
the reviewer to give a juster view of Cromwell than 
either Carlyle or Hume or Guizot. Violence, though 
reluctantly resorted to by the great Protector, brought its 
own Nemesis in the end. ‘“ He might have had the fame 
of Washington. His place in history is that of a high- 
minded Napoleon.” Says Mr. Gardiner :— 

The tragedy of his career lies in the inevitable result that his 
efforts to establish religion and morality melted away as the 
morning mist, whilst his abiding influence was built upon the vigour 
with which he promoted the material aims of his countrymen. 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 


A careful retrospect of this question ends by pronouncing 
the establishment of a separate Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity to be “the most feasible scheme,” and by making the 
following proposals :— 

As for the endowment of the new University, as we have 
already stated, there is no reason why the Royal University 
should be maintained, and its income will be by its abolition 
available for the new scheme. The Queen’s College, Belfast, 
has the strongest claims: for re-establishment, with proper 
endowment, as a Presbyterian University, in the sense in which 
Trinity College is Episcopalian and the new University Roman 
Catholic. A strong plea for somewhat similar treament in the 
case of Queen’s College, Cork, has been put forth in the 
pamphlet of its President, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. As to 
the Queen’s College, Galway, it should be closed and its endow- 
ment divided between the other colleges. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“Changes in the Unchanging East” is the title of 2 
paper which declares the corruption of the officials to be 
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the chief hindrance to the salvation of China. The 
acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei is deplored as an unfortunate 
necessity. The only safe course for China is held to be 
the o of all her maritime and inland ports to 
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foreign trade, and the consequent protection of the Treaty ~ 


wers ; 
Pvides, nephew of Simonides and rival of Pindar, which 
hae been lost since A.D. 500, but are now recovered from 
yrus in the British Museum, are described 

and iscu ina most interesting article. More ancient 
documents still supply an instructive paper on prehistoric 
arts and’‘c h mentions the conclusions of 


Keane, Huxley, : and Schrader, that the cradleland of the 
Aryan racé lay. in ‘the Eurasian a country to the 


east of the Dnieper. The cradleland of the entire human 
race is found. by Keane in a lost aad aula, 5 continent 
now represented by Madagaacar. 
barrie ats 2 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. | 

THERE is a great deal of excellent reading in the April 
number, ‘but not very much* which demands special 
notice. The ingenious parallel between past political 
progress and the future “ state and conditions of labour ” 
claims separate treatment. The complexion of this 
number is, however, in the main historical, “the living 
present” having scant attention paid to it. 

WHAT THE REVOLUTION COST FRANCE. 

Serious disagreement is expressed with Mr. Bodley’s 
book on France, which contends that her centralized 
system of administration is French and essential, while 
her parliamentary system is an alien and abnormal device 
imported from England, and that what the native French 
genius demands is an autocracy based on universal 
suffrage. The reviewer grants “ two lasting consequences 


of the violence of the revolutionary period ” which have™ 


appeared during the last hundred years :— 

First of all, the irreparable mischief done by the complete 
break Si tradition... The extreme difficulty of a 
amongst a people. from elsewhere, or of suddenly creating 
amongst them,. systems 5, of «government to which they are 
unaccustomed, is lustrated again and again. Secondly, :the 
almost terror which takes possession of the orderly 
classes of the. community at’ the: most distant rumour of the 

possibility of _ revolution and-anarchy. The. strength of 
absolutism. in France has. been due to the fact that the people 
saw in “the ‘supreme authority. of one man the only certain 
alternative to anarchy. y. . . .- Anarchical violence has gone far 
to unman the orderly section of the French people. 
But the writer holds that.“ the best hope of France lies 
not in overturning, but in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of representative institutions.” He points to the 
new relations established by it with the Papacy as “the 
greatest success which the Republic has won.” 

THE BEST AMERICAN FICTION. 


A sympathetic survey of “Novels of American Life” 
finds “ Democracy” to be “the most accomplished work 
of art.” The writer declares that Miss Mary Wilkins 
has founded a school comparable to that of Galt or 
Barrie. “She has studied her New England folk to the 
marrow of their bones, and she portrays them unsparingly, 
yet lovingly.” An analysis of her “ Pembroke * a given, 
and of Mr..Harold Frederic’s “ Illumination ” 

We set Mr.-Crane’s promise beside the perlordatioa of 
Mr. Frederic, Mr. Allen, and Miss Wilkins as the best that 
modern American literature has to show. . . « Altogether, the 
school of American novelists actually existing is rich in, widely 
varied excellence of manner and widely varied range of interest. 
It is essentially conscientious in its workmanship and serious, 
even scientific, in aim; upon the whole, a body of literature 


but this she will not follow. The:poems of Bac- * 
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which is not marked out by any commanding achievement, but 
which, by its high average of power and vitality, might do 
honour to any age and any country. 


GENERAL BOURBAKI. 


A vivid narrative is given of General Bourbaki’s life 
and adventures, and his character thus outlined :— 

As a regiméntal officer Bourbaki was superb—a perfect 
ideal type; but ‘as a general officer, he never enjoyed the good 
fortune of being able to exercise his full powers with a free hand. 
He by always been under the restraint of another’s command. 

‘opular among his men, a general favourite among his 
aia e was altruistic to a fault and always sank his own 
private interests in regard for the welfare of others. Gentle under 


’ suffering and loyal to his comrades, he made | friends, and 


¢ 





such friendship when was never lost. . ... He was never 
accused of dishonour, and he bore with’ him to the grave an 
unsullied reputation.” 


THE TSAR-CARPENTER. | 


Peter'the Great, his career and character, are sketched 
in an excellent paper. The myth’ of his two years’ rest- 


dence as carpenter in the Saardam “shipyards ts thus ~ 


disposed of :— *% 
It is by no means certain that the cottage to which pilgrimages 
are now made ever held the hard-working Tsar, and it is an 


ascertained fact that the days spent in Saardam were exactly . 


eight in number. No doubt he presseda great deal into that 
week. He cooked his own food, bought a litle yawl, put a new 
mast into her, and sailed her. He made love to the maid of the 
inn, looked at the shops and forges and rope works, and’ at the 
fifty wharves where merchant vessels were built. During these 
peregrinations he had stones thrown at him by the street boys. 


INIGO JONES AND CHRISTOPHER WREN. if 


A paper on»“The Understanding. of. Architecture * 
describes Inigo Jones as an architéct’stich as none of his 
predecessors for a hundred years had’ ‘been. He was the 
master-mind, the product’ of ‘his’ agé, as well as the 
creation of his own genius, the pionéer of individualism in 
architecture, who absorbed the best that Italian masters 
could give him, yet was himself characteristically English. 
He is contrasted with his rival and successor Wren, atid 
not to the advantage of the latter :— 

That Wren suffered as well as gained by the universality of 
his genius, that he virtually began architecture as an amateur, 
that he was allowed to learn his architecture on the scaffolding 
of his own buildings, that his taste was uncertain and his work 
sometimes immature, are propositions which no student of 
Wren’s work can deny. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Archeology is well represented, beginning with recent 
Babylonian discoveries, from which the reviewer gathers, 
as all that can be said with certainty of the beginnings ‘of 
Chaldean civilisation in Ur, that “at some early period 
before 2300 B.C., the kings of Ur were ruling over the 
whole of Mesopotamia and over North Syria to the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; and that... it is probable 
that they claimed suzerainty also in Palestine to the 
borders of Egypt.” The antiquities of Hallamshire come 
next in the order of time, and are discussed in a manner 
certain to rouse intense interest in the hearts of patriotic 
Sheffielders. English Jesuits and Scottish intrigues, 
1581-82, are passed in such review as to show how the 
Jesuit leaders were forced from purely religious propa- 
ganda into political intrigue, just as Elizabeth was cofn- 
pelled to abandon tolerance for persecution. The story 
of the Elliott clan or Minto family is told. Science is 
represented by a paper on recent solar eclipses written in 
a style which suggests an author more at home in Latin 
composition than “English. 
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PORTION OF “THE GREAT AWAKENING” PICTURE. 
By Herbert Schmalz. 


By PERMISSION OF ARTHUR Lucas, LONDON. 
(The owner of the copyright.) 
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VERY one admires the heroic figure of the Knight of 

Chivalric Romance who “rode abroad redressing 
Through the purple mist, the 
dusk of centuries and of song, his mail-clad form seems the 
embodiment of all that is most splendid in human achieve- 
ment. None of the fabled deeds of the Greek Olympus, 
not even the sturdy heroes of the Norse Valhalla, can vie 


human wrongs.” 


with the Paladins 
of Romance in 
the supreme vir- 
tue of trans- 
cendent charm. 
Valour, pity, con- 
stancy, and love 
were’ their attri- 
butes. Their lives 
were spent in 
deeds of high em- 
prise, until in the 
last Tournament 
they bravely 
fought and nobly 
died. Poetry has 
jrradiated them 
with its golden 
glory until they 
seem to live for 
ever transfigured 


’ before the eyes of 


successive gene- 
rations of youth, 


themselves the 


ever youthful 
heroes of the May 
Day of the world. 

And yet, and 
yet, the thought 
sometimes occurs, 
even tothe dream- 
ing boy steeped in 
the glamour of 
the. “Faerie 
” and of 
the “Table 
Round,” whether 
after all these 
knights of 
Arthurs Court 
appeared quite so 
wondrously an- 
gelical- and sub- 
lime to their 
contemporaries. 
“Tis — distance 
lends  enchant- 
ment to the view,” 
and besides we 
have only the 
knight’s version of 
the story. It is 
the true story, no 
doubt, for it has 
survived. Obli- 


SIR YIGILANTE OF THE STRAND. 
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A KNIGHT-ERRANT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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vanished fens. 
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vion has long since drowned all other voices of his time. 
Only the minstrel’s note thrills across the centuries. Its 
melody lingers in the ear long after the vulgar clamour of 
those days has died away so completely that men have 
forgotten it, as if it were the croaking of the frogs in the 
But when these knights lived, we may 
be sure, if we but think for a moment of things as they 


are and have been 
since the world 
began, that the 
public opinion of 
their day was by 
no means so 
unanimous in 
awarding them 
the laurel crown. 
King Arthur is to 
us all a radiant 
figure, uniting the 
valour of a Norse 
god with the 
tender graces of 
the Christian 
knight ; but pro- 
bably the heathen 
hordes whom he 
“fought, and in 
twelve great bat- 
tles overcame,” 
regarded him, let 
us say, very much 
as the Mahdi 
thought of 
Gordon. Laun- 
celot,—* the great 
Sir Launcelot of 
the Lake,” was to 
many of his con- 
temporaries as 
much an. object 
for contumelious 
invective as is 
Cecil Rhodes to- 
day. 

“We see dimly 
in the present 
what is small and 
what is great,” 
and many of those 
whose names have 
become a peren- 
nial stimulus to 
all that is noblest 
and best in the 
human heart, ap- 
peared to the men 
of their own 
generation rather 
inconvenient 
nuisances, whom 
it were well to 
abate for the peace 
and comfort of 
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mankind. We know what Spenser thought of Archimago 
and the false Duessa, of Lucifera and her six wizard 
counsellors, but it would be unreasonable to assume that 
the public opinion of the time agreed with the poet. The 
probability is that the majority were by no means of 
his way Of,thinking, and that if the count of noses had 
settled it, the Red Cross Knight would have found himself 
at the bottom ef the poll. . For the -heroes are always ina 
minority, and the number of those to whom heroism and 
self-sacrifice are other than inconveniences, is never very 
large. Nor is it altogether to be-wondered at, for those 
who.are too close to the fray often see least of: the real 
significance: of the fight. Does not Tennyson himself 
tell-us that of that great battle in the West, which 
quenched for ever the glory of King Arthur and his Table 
Round, that those who falling down “ Look’d up for 
heaven, and only saw the mist,— 

And shouts of heathen and the traitor knizhts, 

Oaths, insult, filth and monstrous blasphemies, 

Sweat, writhings, angu‘sh, labouring of the lungs 

In that close mist.”’ : i 
In all ages these foul noises of the multitude have ever 
been most audible at the time. It is only afterwards that 
we see and understand. 

Thése observations have been suggested by a some- 


what’ impatient resentment which I felt the other day in - 
passing’a little, insignificant-looking office in the Strand, « 


and thought of all that it meant and how it had fared. 


The office is an old house which some day the County —, 


Council will pull down to widen the Strand. It does not 
even occupy the ground floor. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred that pass below are unaware of its existence. 
Across the way, not a quarter of a mile off, stands the 
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ancient church, rich with the tombs. of the ‘Crusaders, 
which marks the site of the palace of the Knight Templars. 
Yet not even in the pristine splendour of the birth of that 


Order; were its founders animated by a more knightly 


. Spirit of chivalry than that which glowed and glows in 


the- upper room of the office of the Strand. For that 


Office is the headquarters of that Knight Errant of the 
Century, the National Vigilance Association, which for 
othe Tast dozen yea 
' for the“ oaths, insults, filth, and monstrous blasphemies ” 


rs‘or more has been the favourite butt 


of the heathen and traitor knights of these latter days. 

There is a picture by Herbert Schmalz now on view in 
Regent Street, entitled ‘The Great Awakening.” It 
represents the Soul awakening after the death of the body 
in the Other World. . By. permission of the owner of the 
copyright, I reprodtice.as the frontisniece of this article 
the female figure by which the artist symbolises the Soul. 
The yearning; eyes gaze, wistfully forward, looking past 
the purple-winged sombre figure of the stern but loving 
Angel of Death. Her dress. is,torn by the thorns, her 


feet. are bruised by the rocks, But she heeds not what 
lies behind. She is free. 


She has escaped. It is the 
hour of her deliverance. Its an effective painting, and 


. (lan Maclaren has written a rhapsody over its spiritual 
significance. .To mé it has an altogether different mean- 


ing. In that pale, eager figure, exultant in the rapture of 
agreat deliverance, I see the symbol of many a hunted, 
harassed, despairing woman who has owed her escape 
from the thorns and briars.and cruel stones of the outer 
wilderness to the interposition of that Knight-Errant of 
the Century, whom we may personify as Sir Vigilante of 
the Strand. The National Vigilance Association has been 
indeed a veritable Angel, not of Death, but of Deliverance 
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tomany such. And in order that the scope of its chival- 
rous mission may be extended yet more and more widely 
throughout the world, I devote a page or two to a brief 
account of what it is, what it does, and how it may be 
helped. 

I—THE JOY OF LIFE. 

They greatly err who imagine that the aim and end of 
the Sir Vigilante—if I may so personify the Association 
at 267, Strand—is to curtail the liberty uf men and 
women, or to dull the joy of life. It would be nearer the 
truth to say, that its whole influence is in the opposite 
direction. . What is and always has been the chief cause 
of the restrictions which from time immemorial have 
been placed upon the liberty of the sexes? The answer 
is Written on every page of human history. The worst foe 
of freedom has bee license. Where no restraint has 
been placed on lawless passion there has been the 
most galling restriction imposed upon the liberty of that 
familiar intercourse between men and women which is the 
chief source of the joy of life. 

In the stirring tales of medieval romance this fact is 
continually present. The caitiff knight or the tyrannous 
lant cast a gloom over the whole neighbourhood. No 
imnocent Maidens dare disport themselves on the flowery 
lea if at any moment their beauty might cause them to 
be the helpless victim of the lurking Paynim. Before the 
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damsels could go a-maying in the forest glades it was 
first necessary to rid the wood of the ruffian 
Whose cursed usage and ungodly trade 
The heavens abhor, and into’ darkness drive, 
For on the spoil of women he doth live. g 
And just as it was then so it is now. The bolts and the 
bars which confine women within the narrow and con- 
ventional prison in which so many thousands pass their 
lives will never be removed until the world is rid of those 
who by force or fraud or ill device would do them harm. 
To make the streets and lanes of the land as free from all 
danger of insult and of violence to the poorest women aS 
the drawing-room of the well-to-do, is the indispensable 
condition for freeing our people from the restrictions on 
which Mrs. Grundy has hitherto found it necessary to 
insist. 

It is so long since the highways were infested by foot- 
pads and highwaymen, that it is difficult to imagine a 
state of mind in which the authority of the policeman 
could be regarded as inimical to the freedom of the road. 
To Dick Turpin.and his fellows, no doubt, the present 
security of the Queen’s highway would seem an insup- 
portable tyranny. But to the immense majority of the 
Queen’s lieges the extirpation of the highwayman was 
the conditio sine guanon of the real freedom of the road. 
So it will hereafter be recognised that the efforts of the 
good knight Sir Vigilante of the Strand in waging cease- 
less war against those who do women wrong have con- 
duced directly and necessarily to an immense extension 
of liberties the exercise of which is essential to the joy 
of life. 

Why at this moment is it considered in many cities a 
quite impossible thing for a young woman to be out after 
dark in the streets without a companion? Why are 
women continually thwarted and hindered in going where 
they wish to go, and where it would be a perfectly 
innocent pleasure for them to go, because it is late, or 
because they cannot command the company of a friend 
or a maid? The answer is obvious. They are kept 
practically imprisoned in their own homes because the 
Streets are not supposed to be safe at night for a young 
girl without an escort. This modified Zenana system 
will continue just so long as women who are out alone 
after dark are considered fair game for the offensive 
attentions of the brutes who compared to the whole of 
their sex are neither more numerous nor more respectable 
than the highwaymen of last century were to the mass of 
peaceable, law-abiding citizens. 

Time was not so very long ago when it was considered 
fine sport for the Mohawks of London to maltreat quiet 
burghers when they overtook them in the streets. The 
nose-slitting gentry of those days have been extirpated 
long ago by the rigorous enforcement of the law, and 
their disappearance has rendered possible social festivity 
and friendly intercourse which a century since would 
have seemed incredible. In like manner when the 
efforts of Sir Vigilante are crowned with success, women 
will everywhere be free to go and to come at any hour of 
the day or the night, none daring to make them afraid. 
The beasts of prey, no doubt, will find their occupation 
gone, but after all the roving carnivore is nota particularly 
worthy object of our compassion. 


II—THE LIBERTY TO LABOUR. 


After the increase of the joy of life, the next object of 
this good knight Sir Vigilante is to secure to women 
liberty to work. No one who has not had practical 
experience knows how much the liberty to earn an honest 
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livelihood is hampered by the existence of the evils 
against which the Vigilance Association wages war. It 
is of little use telling starving people that they will find 
good work and wages a mile away, if between them and 
their destination lies a jungle in which a man-eating tiger 
is always on the prowl. Neither is it likely to encourage 
a spirit of enterprise if, as often as not, the good work 
and wages can only be obtained by the sacrifice of all 
that makes life worth having. 

The efforts of women, especially of young women, to 
make a living for themselves are continually crippled by 
the fact that many so-called offers of employment are 
neither more nor less than cunningly baited traps 
for their destruction. A tenderly -nurtured girl who 
aspires to make her own living, so as no longer 
to be a burden upon her parents, is confronted by 
dangers of which her brother knows nothing. Her 
character is as precious to her as her life; but who 
can tell whether the temporary offer of a good position 
if accepted would not be ruinous to her reputation ? 

If we could imagine that the male scalp was.worth a 
five pound note, and that it was practically a simple matter 
to take a scalp with impunity, men would then be able 
to realise the kind of leaden weight of oppression which 
weighs down the activity of women. For a young and 
pretty woman has unfortunately for herself a monetary 
value apart from her earning capacity, and she is*always 
haunted by a great dread lest when she is offered a salary 
for her work the real end. in view is her person. 

To combat these ruthless denizens of the social marsh 
has been from the first the constant preoccupation of the 
Vigilance Association. It has carried on war all along 
the line against all the innumerable Protean manifesta- 
tions of this evil. It has exposed the fraudulent registry- 
offices, which are sometimes nothing but places of pro- 
curation ; it has prosecuted scoundrels who have been 
rash enough to bring themselves within the lash of the 
law ; and it has hunted down and punished the trappers 
of womankind wherever it could find them. Its chief 
efforts, however, have ever been directed to warning the 
intended victims of the dangers to which they are exposed 
when they accept situations in strange lands. 

There lies before me a little pamphlet in four languages 
which illustrates the kind of preventive work in which 
this Association is constantly engaged. It is entitled 
“A Friendly Warning to Young Women Leaving their 
Own Country.” 

It is prefaced by a remarkable series of credentials. 

The Duke of Westminster, the Minister of Switzerland, 
the Consuls of Germany, France, Holland, and Belgium 
all intimate their readiness to give any information that 
may be desired as to the work of the Vigilance Associa- 
tion. This is followed by a letter signed by three ladies 
who are Vice-Presidents of the Association — Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Butler, and Mrs. Thomasson— 
expressing their strong sympathy with the work of the 
Association, and their hearty approval of this effort to 
warn young women of all nations when travelling abroad. 
Then follows the following “ Friendly Warning to Young 
Women Going Abroad ” :— 
. Young ladies leaving England to take situations on the 
Continent should be careful. before they leave this country (and, 
if possible, before they commit themselves to any promise to do 
so) to satisfy themselves that the situations promised them really 
exist ; and also that the position, salary, etc., are really what 
they are represented to be, otherwise they run a great risk of 
being deceived and disappointed. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy for an inexperienced girl to find 
out whether these friendly and pleasant people (as they seem) are 
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what they profess to be. She does not know how to set about 
making inquiries ; and if she begins to be frightened she has, per. 
haps, no friend to turn to. But we believe we can give her just 
the help she needs. She has only to write—before, or even after 
entering into any agreement—to the Secretary of the National 
Vigilance Association, 267, Strand, London, W.C., giving her 
name and the names and addresses of the agent and employer, 
the description of the situation, &c. (and, if she likes, putting 
‘* urgent” on the envelope), and he will make all inquiries for 
her, and will, moreover, send her the address of some well-known 
lady or other person she can depend on, in or near the place to 
which she is going, to whom she may apply in case of any trouble 
arising later on, and who will be a good Siend to her. All this 
will be done absolutely free of charge. If she has already 
reached a foreign town before she becomes alarmed, and has no 
foreign stamps, an unstamped letter will reach the Secretary, and 
receive immediate attention. , 

Or, she may apply personally to any of the ladies and gentle. 
men whose names are printed in this booklet, and she miy rely 
on them to help her and to find her a safe lodging while inquiries 
are being made. If this is impossible, she should, at any rate, 
spzak to some one as soon as her suspicions are aroused —the 
station-master, the captain or stewardess of the boat, etc., and 
get them to protect her, or to communicate with the Secretary 
for her. 

The pamphlet concludes with a list of the names and 
addresses of one hundred and sixty-five ladies and 
gentlemen, including forty-three consuls and vice-consuls, 
in all parts of the world who have expressed their readi- 
ness to tender what assistance they can to any young 
woman seeking their help. 

It may be said that this is all very well, but how is this 
pamphlet to get into the hands of those who need it most? 
To meet this difficulty the Association has a warning in 
four languages framed and glazed and hung up in the 
cabins of the most important passenger steamers plying 
between English, foreign and Colonial ports. The Union 
Line have no fewer than ninety of these warnings on the 
steamers sailing to Africa, for Johannesburg has lured to 
her ruin many an English girl, who has been promised a 
barmaid’s place, only to find herself thousands of miles 
from home in a house of ill-fame. The warnings are 
also displayed on all the boats plying from Dover, 
Folkestone and Harwich. 

Not content with this, the Association is endeavouring 
to secure an international agreement, which, although 
it may be in its present form somewhat too drastic an 
interference with the liberty of the subject, is at least an 
evidence of the zeal with which Sir Vigilante pursues 
his quest :— *: ‘ 

Every person engaging any young woman for employment in 
a foreign country shall be compzlled to report the same to the 
local police at the place’ or port of departure from the country 
to which she belongs, in her presence and with her corrobora- 
tion, and the names, addresses and destinations of the persons 
shall be noted in a special book kept for that purpose ; and on 
the arrival of the young woman at her destination it shall be 
the duty of the person into whose employment she is taken to 
report the same at the local police office, in the presence of the 


young woman so engaged and with her corroboration, with a 


schedule of the general duties involved in the engagement. 


III—THE IMPRISONED DAMOSEL. 

Of all the chivalrous deeds done by the knights of old 
none appeal more strongly to the imagination of youth 
than the rescue of hapless damsels who have fallen into 
the power of some caitiff knight or have been imprisoned 
in some enchanted castle. Such enterprises are the daily 
work of Sir Vigilante of the Strand. Let no one imagine 
that the days are past, in which damsels need to be 
rescued. 
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Sirk VIGILANTE OF 


Here is a case in point simply described by Mr. W. A. 
Coote, the indefatigable Secretary of the Association :— 

In 1887 Mrs. Wilberforce, wife of Canon Wilberforce, then 
of Southampton, wrote to us saying that a young woman had 
been induced to leave her home on the promise of remunerative 
employment at a café chantant in Rotterdam, and that her 
friends could gain no tidings of her.. I went to Rotterdam, and 
ultimately found the girl in a hospital there suffering from 
disease contracted at the café chantant at which she had been 
employed. I saw the Burgomaster, the Minister for Justice, and 
the Chief of Police. The result of my representations was that 
the Koenig’s Palace Café Chantant—one of the largest—where 
this girl had been engaged, was closed by the authorities. After 
this I made a journey to Groningen in North Holland after 
another girl similarly situated, and brought her away. Here I 
made vigorous representations, and publicly entered more pro- 
tests against English girls being dealt with in this cruel fashion. 
I there attracted the attention of some leading Dutch people, 
who suggested that I should write an article on the subject 
which they would translate and get inserted in the Dutch papers. 
It was done, and to-day we have Holland thoroughly organised 
and in full sympathy with our work. 


Was there ever dungeon of giant or wward in Ariosto’s 
wondrous tale more ghastly than these Continental 
castles of debauchery and disease ? . 

But the Association does not wait till the fair ladies 
The story of the 
relief given to the Russian Opera Troupe in 1889 
deserves to be held in permanent remembrance as an 
instance of timely action. A Russian troupe, consisting 
of forty chorus girls and a dozen artistes, was engaged to 
give a series of performances at a London theatre. The 
manager of the theatre failed, and the whole company was 
left stranded in London. They were for the most part 
penniless, and none of them could speak English. Legally 
they had noredress. There were no funds available at the 
Embassy to provide for their return to Russia. The care 
of theatrical artistes might not appear at first sight the 
most obvious sphere of vigilance activity. But the young 
women were in distress. They were friendless. No 
other society would do anything for them. So Sir 
Vigilante of the Strand went to their aid. He cared for 
them, lodged them and fed them, and then by funds 
which he raised by a personal appeal to his friends, he 
sent them back all safe and sound to their homes in 
Russia. It cost over £500. The balance sheet lies 
before me. Very prosaic, no doubt. But just imagine 
how a poet like Spenser or Tasso would have handled the 
theme! For poverty is a strong prison, and total ignorance 
of the language is as an enchanter’s spell as potent to 
prevent escape as any of Merlin’s charms. 

The German Emperor is not exactly a “ prude on the 

rowl.” But he is a man with the heart ofa man. And 

in 1891 he was so much impressed by the goodness of 
the work done by the Association that he presented the 
secretary with a diamond monogram pin, “as a token of 
his appreciation of his efforts on behalf of German 
girls.” 


IV.—THE POISONERS OF THE SOUL. 


Of late years Senator Berenger, with five thousand 
supporters in all parts of France, has undertaken a 
vigorous campaign of vigilance against all manner of the 
corrupters of youth. The French allow a large license 
to the cult of the senses, but they draw the line at the 
corruption of youth. They prohibited the Danse du Ventre 
at their last Exhibition during the weeks the schools were 
closed, and they have undertaken with energy the work 
of removing from the sight of every passer-by those 
incentives to unworthy life which used to be only too 
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conspicuous. This French movement, which has attracted 
too little attention in this country, was one of the indirect 
results of the action taken by our Vigilance Association 
against poisonous literature and pictures, which were 
largely of French origin. Opinions may differ as to the 
expediency of prosecuting the publishers of English trans- 
lations of “‘ La Terre,” but M. Zola did not object, and 
many of M. Zola’s countrymen accepted the result of the 
proceedings as a trumpet-call to endeavour to stem the 
flood of pornographic print which had up to then been 
practically unchecked. The decision to suppress the 
books complained of by the Association was arrived at 
after a full and patient hearing of the case. It was 
undoubtedly legal, and judge and jury were unanimous 
in sustaining the protest of the Association. 

Less difference of opinion will be felt concerning the 
action taken not less successfully in dealing with the 
pestilent scourge of indecent photographs and quack 
specifics for the cure of vice-engendered disease. The 
Association was powerfully supported in its action by the 
head-masters of our public schools, who found their 
schools were flooded with circulars offering the lads the 
filthiest products of the printing-press. It has had 
the efficient help of the police both at home and abroad, 
so that now, instead of the indecent photographs being 
flung at your head in every street, it is difficult to procure 
them. 

The Indecent Advertisement Act was passed at the 
instance of the Association in order to deal with the 
flagrant scandal whereby every one who went down 
Oxford Street was liable to have thrust into his hand a 
vile advertisement describing vice-induced diseases in 
order to puff the sale of quack medicines. The passage 
of the Act was followed by the immediate disappearance 
of this particularly noisome species of corrupters of 
public morals. Incidentally this Act struck a heavy blow 
at blackmailers. For your specialist quack is as often as 
not a mere blackmailer in disguise, who having once 
terrified his victim into buying his specific, blackmails 
him with impunity by threatening to reveal his complaint 
to his family. 

It was this Association that was selected by the late 
Lady Burton during her life to destroy a large number of 
the books of her late husband, which, in her opinion, 
could not judiciously be read by an indiscriminate public, 
and at her request books to the value of more than £1,000 
were incinerated at a public refuse destructor. 

Other owners of indecent literature have sent parcels to 
the Association to be destroyed. These cremations may 
be deplored by some, but as they are the voluntary act of 
the owners of the books, this is no ground of complaint 
against the society. 

The Association also succeeded in clearing the hoard- 
ings of indecent and suggestive pictures. At first there 
was a great outcry against this interference with “ Art” 
—Heaven save the mark! But the licensing magistrates 
who refused to renew the license of the Aquarium unless 
an objectionable poster was withdrawn, and the action of 
the Bill-posters’ Association, sufficed to free the hoardings, 
the picture gallery of the common people, from the worst 
examples of suggestive indecency. 

It was the Association also which secured the summary 
banishment of Garnier’s Rabelais pictures from London, 
and which twice secured a limitation upon the licence 
accorded to the Living Pictures at the music-halls. They 
also interposed successfully to abate scandals at St. 
James’ Hall Restaurant. On the whole it is probable that 
most visitors to London would be of opinion that the 
Vigilance Association has certainly not erred in the direc- 
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tion of undue’ severity or of excessive limitation of the 
liberty of the subject. Most strangers are inclined to 
‘censure us for a laxity which they say would not be 
permitted elsewhere. That, however, is the best answer 
to those who persist in representing the Vigilance 
Association as if it were an incarnation of the Blue 
Laws of Connecticut, 


V.—THE AVENGER OF THE INNOCENT. 

Sir Vigilante of the Strand would fail woefully in 
emulating the exploits of the good knights of old if he 
‘did not combine with his preventive and rescue work the 
role of the Avenger. The Paladin who did not hew the 
enchanter in twain or pierce the caitiff knight through 
the body with his lance would have signally failed in 
the discharge of his duties as a peripatetic terrestrial 
Providence. And the Vigilance Association that did not 
make itself a terror to evildoers would have failed in its 
first duty to society. : 

It should never be forgotten that the work of the 
Association has always been directed against Criminal 
Vice. Ordinary vice freely committed by adults without 
scandal to the public it deplores, but has never punished 
or sought to punish. Such things belong to the sphere of 


April at the Old Bailey, where the ruling has been 
maintained that seduction by a married man under 
promise of marriage is a false pretence or false 
representation punishable by two years’ hard labour, 
The net result of all these prosecutions is to increase 
the popular respect for the person of a woman. 
Women are no longer regarded quite so much as being 

















fair game for the hunter man. If that is too strong a 


statement, it may be modified by saying that the pursuit 
of the game must now be pursued within narrower limits 


than heretofore. The principle of close time is strictly 


enforced, and the employment of unlawful engines in 


the shape of fraud, force, or false representations is 
severely punished. 


Side by side with the punishment of the corrupter, the 


procurer, the white slave trader, and all the foul brood of 
mercenaries who batten on the lust of man and the 
inexperience and weakness of woman, the Association has 
pursued the much more attractive work of redemption 
and rescue. The Vigilance Association has ever been 
merciful and compassionate in its dealings with women. 


It might have been inspired by Lowell’s noble stanzas :— 
Grim-hearted world, that look’st with Levite eyes 
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On those poor fallen by too much faith in man, 
ee Foulest vice 

More godlike than thy virtu2 is, whos? span 

Shuts out the wretched only, is more free 

To enter Heaven than thou shalt ever be. 


the moralist, not to that of the policeman. 

The Association was formed to enforce the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1885, which was primarily framed 
in order to repress the great and growing evil of juvenile 
prostitution. That part of its work has been thoroughly 
carried out. That terrible portent of doom, the child Some years ago it founded a small Preventive Home, [) Writing 
prostitute, is no longer to be seen in our streets. where some eighteen girls who have been found in after he 

The corruption of minors is another crime against difficult and perilous circumstances are trained in that peo 
which the Association has always been on the war- domestic and laundry-work. Dearest 
path. Whenever any girl under sixteen is ruined the Such is a brief and most imperfect sketch of some of Thacker 
Association undertakes and conducts the prosecution of the work done day by day in our midst by the good poatinus 
the criminal without cost to the victim. Thecrime has Knight Sir Vigilante of the Strand. Vanity 
not been extirpated — far from it. But it is now And who is Sir Vigilante? He is primarily an Asso- or te 
beginning to be regarded as a crime, and punished ciation in chronic need of funds, who just now is in urgent in yellow 
accordingly. If only one or two of our judges were want of the sum of £1,200to clear off a mortgage debt on Thacker 
to be promptly summoned before the Judgment the Preventive Home, and a permanent increase of the everythin 
Seat above, the growth of public sentiment in this income available for the discharge of its multifarious sell, an 
direction would proceed more rapidly. But even as it is duties. In addition to the headquarters at 267, Strand, it reputatic 
there has been a distinct growth perceptible. Before has branch offices at Cardiff, Birmingham, Manchester, Thack 
long we may even venture to hope it may come to be and Sunderland. undoubt 
considered as shameful to ruin a trusting young girl of We cannot all be Red Cross. Knights riding across and for 
sixteen as it is now—well, let us say to cheat at cards field and fell to release imprisoned damozels or to smite couldn’t 
or steal a spoon. down their oppressor. But we can all help to finance glimpses 

People who ask what is the need of a Vigilance Sir Vigilante of the Strand who spends his life in doing his —— 
Association are either very ignorant or very wicked. those things. Young . 
The notion that women stand in no need of any And let us never forget that whereas the Knight of said :— 
champion, or that the judges and public sentiment are Chivalry rigidly restricted his knightly energies to working 
quite sufficient to secure them redress, will not bear  succour those of gentle birth, Sir Vigilante of the Strand poor, toc 
examination. Take, for instance, the peculiarly base makes no distinction of class, and couches his lance as a fortune 
form of cruelty, seduction under promise of marriage by readily for the base-born slavey as for the highest lady FF his child 
a married man. It is only within the last year or two in the land. For she also is God’s Daughter and © Thougt 
that the Association succeeded in bringing this crime Christ’s Sister, and her Womanhood is the Shrine of the [— we seem 
within the third clause of the Criminal Law Amendment Temple of the Divine which this Knight Templar of the constantly 


Act. It has now had four cases—the last was heard in Nineteenth Century is sworn to defend. Sai wy 
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Some Notasne Booxs of THE MontTH. 


THE WRITING OF “VANITY FAIR.” 


MEsSRS, SMITH ELDER have commenced publishing 
what promises to be a unique edition of Thackeray’s works. 
“The Biographical Edition” is edited’ by Thackeray’s 
daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. The edition will be 
completed in thirteen volumes. Each volume is bound in 

Jain red covers, ornamented with Thackeray’s initials ; 
each is well printed, and all will be illustrated. The first 
volume published is “ Vanity Fair” (6s.). Mrs. Ritchie 
contributes a preface to it, as she will to all the succeeding 
volumes. Thackeray never wished for any biography of 
him to be written. We are not to have a biography even 
now, but Mrs. Ritchie in publishing narratives of the 
compilation of her father’s numerous books will practically 
tell his life-story. Her preface to “ Vanity Fair” is 
extremely. interesting. 


“THE BOOK DOES EVERYTHING BUT PAY.” 


“Vanity Fair” was written in 1845-7, but Thackeray 
really began it in 1817, when a little boy, lately returned 
from India, he was sent to school at Chiswick. “ Billy 
Boy,” as he was called in those early days, underwent 
experiences at school which he afterwards utilised in 
writing “Vanity Fair.” Once he wrote to his mother, 
after he had settled down in life, “ It is the fashion to say 
that people are unfortunate who ‘have lost their money.’ 
Dearest mother, we know better than that.” For years 
Thackeray had a hard struggle for existence. He had 
continually to face the great question of daily bread. 
“Vanity Fair,” which was to make its author’s reputation, 
was rejected by many publishers. At last it was published 
in yellow-backed numbers. Even then it hung fire, and 
Thackeray’s continual complaint is that “the book does 
everything but pay”; and again, “it does everything but 
sell, and appears really immensely to increase my 
reputation if not my income.” 

Thackeray’s own opinion was that “‘ Vanity Fair’ is 
undoubtedly the best of my books. It has the best story, 
and for another thing the title is such a good one, you 
couldn’t have a better.” His daughter gives some charming 
glimpses of the author in the days when he was writing 
his masterpiece. In August, 1846, he settled down in 
Young Street, Kensington. Writing about that time he 
said :— As usual I am full of business and racket, 
working every day and yet not advancing somehow ; and 
poor, too, although everybody gives me credit for making 
a fortune.” Mrs. Ritchie recalls Thackeray’s devotion to 
his children :— 

Though my father was very busy, and often away from home, 
we seemed to live with him, and were indeed with him 
constantly—in the early mornings and when he was drawing and 
on Sundays especially, and on holidays when the work was 
finished. We often went for little expeditions together, which 
he liked. He was well and strong, and able both to work and 
to enjoy life to the full; though even then he was not without 
anxiety for the future. Success was slow: his great book hung 
ire, 

WORK, WORK—GOBBLE, GOBBLE. 

Thackeray made use of his children and friends as 

models for his drawings. Mrs. Ritchie says :— 


Wood-blocks played a very important part in our lives in 


those days, and the house was full of them, and of drawings and 
note-books and scrap-books. Friends were constantly turned 


into models for wood-blocks and etchings. Once a month an 
engraver used to come to ‘‘ bite in” the plates in the dining- 
room. One young friend of ours, called Eugénie, used very 
often to sit to my father. She used to be Amelia and the Miss 
Osbornes in turn, while my sister and I figured proudly as 
models for the children fighting on the floor. I also remember 
making one of a group, with the aforesaid Eugénie representing 
Amelia after the battle of Waterloo, with a sofa cushion for an 
infant ; a tall chair stood in the place of Dobbin, who brings 
the little horse for his godson to play with. 


Thackeray writing to his mother describes his own life 
during the production of “ Vanity Fair” :— 

The same story every day —work, work, gobble, gobble, 
scuffing through the day with business, a sort of pleasure which 
becomes a business till bedtime, and no prospect of more than 
temporary quiet. I have just got my month’s work done, and 
with Tuesday the next month begins, and the next work, 
etcetera. Was ever such martyrdom? On the best of victuals 
to be sure. But I suppose there is no use in a man thinking 
about what he does in this world. What he is capable of doing 
and knowing is the thing, and when we go home into somewhere, 
where there will be time and quiet sufficient doubtless, who 
knows what a deal of good may be found in us yet? You see I 
am always thinking about ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

THACKERAY’S OPINION OF HIS CHARACTERS. 

Thackeray finished “Vanity Fair” with a sigh of 
relief, ‘“ How glad I shall be,” he writes, “for I dislike 
everybody in the bogk except Dob. and poor Amelia.” 
His mother objected to Amelia as being selfish. Her son 
replied that he agreed; his object was not to make a 
perfect character, or anything like it. ‘“ Don’t you see,” 
he writes, “ how odious all the people are in the book 
(with the exception of Dobbin), behind all of which there 
is a dark moral, I hope.” His object in writing the book 
he describes as follows :— 

What I want is to make a set of people living without God in 
the world (only that is a cant phrase), greedy, pompous men, 
perfectly self-satisfied for the most part, and at ease about their 
superior virtue. Dobbin and poor Briggs are the only two 
people with real humility as yet. Amelia’s is to come when her 
scoundrel of a husband is well dead with a ball in his o-ious 
bowels, when she has had sufferings, a child, and a religion. 
But she has at present a quality above most people, wizz— 
LOVE—by which she shall be saved. . . . I was not going to 
write in this way when I began, but these thoughts pursue me 
plentifully. Will they ever come to a good end? I should 
doubt God who gave them if I doubted them. 


There are many more personal details mentioned by 
Mrs. Ritchie in her delightful preface. The subsequent 
volumes will be looked forward to with interest. 
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POCKET FALSTAFF SHAKSPERE (Bliss and Sands).— 
The publishers of this new pocket edition of Shakspere 
have chosen a rather odd name for it. Falstaff had, no 
doubt, many’sins to answer for, but littleness was not one 
of them. The edition is neatly bound in red, is clearly 
printed and is wonderfully cheap. Each volume bound 
in cloth only costs sixpence, and if bound in leather 
twice that amount. The edition will be completed in 
forty volumes. The series commenced with Hamlet, 
published on April 14th, and new volumes will appear 
weekly till November 29th. It promises to be a handy 
and serviceable little edition. 
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THE JEW, THE GIPSY, AND EL ISLAM. 


RICHARD BURTON was a-yoluminous writer. It was 
his custom to work on several books at the same time. 
In his bedroom, which he used as his study at Trieste, 
he had ten or twelve rough deal tables, on which Were 
piled the materials he had collected for the different 
books he had in contemplation. When he tired of one 
subject he turned to another. At Burton’s death some 
twenty MSS., in various stages of completion, remained 
unpublished. Three essays—‘ The Jew, the Gipsy, and 
E! Islam” (Hutchinson, 21s.)—have now been published 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. Wilkins. 


THE JEW. 


The materials for the essay on the Jew were collected 
when Burton was Consul at Damascus in 1869 to 1871. 
Disguised as a native, he mingled freely with the Muslim, 
Christian and Jewish population of that city. The essay 
was ready for publication in 1874. The date of publication 
was, however, several times postponed, from reasons of 
expediency. Sir Richard Burton had come into too 
close contact with the Eastern Jew to have a very flatter- 
ing opinion of the race. The gist of his essay is his 
attempt to prove, in his own words, that— 

It is absurd to suppose, with the “liberal” writers of the 
nineteenth century, that whole colonies of Jews have been 
expélléd, driven away half naked, from England and France, 
from Germany, Spain, Portugal, and other Christian kingdoms ; 
that communities were imprisoned in Ghettos, and subjected to 
tumultuous and. wholesale massacres; and that thousands of 
individual Jews and Jewesszs, old men and children, were 
roasted with dogs over slow fires, were skinned alive, tortured, 
dismembered, and slain like savage beasts for the mere frenzy 
and the ignorance of superstition, for simple diabolical barbarity, 
and for clipping coin, or for claiming more than two shillings 
per week as interest on a loan of twenty shillings. 

There must be some solid cause for this universal 
persecution. He believes we can find ample motive in 
the fact that the Jew’s hand was against every one not 
belonging to his own race :— 

His fierce passions and fiendish cunning, combined with 
abnormal powers of intellect, with intense vitality, and with a 
persistence of purpose which the world has rarely seen, and 
whetted moreover by a keen thirst for blood engendered by defeat 
and subjection, combined to make him the deadly enemy of all 
mankind, whilst his unsocial and iniquitous Oral Law contributed 
to inflame his wild lust for pelf, and to justify the crimes suggested 
by spite and superstition. 

Burton studied the Jew at his worst, and his essay can- 
not be considered as having any claim to impartiality. 


THE GIPSIES. 


Richard Burton always felt attracted to the gipsies. 
He himself possessed many of their distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and there is some reason to believe that he had 
gipsy blood in his veins. He had the gipsy eye, the 
peculiar mark of this mysterious people. His eyes were 
piercingly bright, looking through the person he addressed, 
and then glazing over, as if he saw something in the far 
distance. Burton agrees with the statement that a great 
deal of what is called genius has been expended upon the 
gipsies, but wonderfully-little common sense. His own 
common-sense treatment is too encyclopaedic to be popular, 
and too loosely strung together to be of great practical 
value. He holds that the gipsies were the latest of all 
the Aryan tribes to leave India. They were the last 
wave of the great emigration. He identifies them with 
the Jats, an Indian tribe inhabiting the valley of the 
Indus. Like the Jews, the gipsies have remained a 
people apart. They are to be found in almost every 
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country, and there are as many as 50,000 to 60,000 in 
Spain. y 


MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Burton was always an admirer of Mohammed. The 
essay on “ E] Islam” was probably written in the early 
fifties, when the reputation of the prophet of Islam had 
yet to be vindicated. Mohammedanism Burton regarded 
as, before everything, a practical religion which did not 
raise too high ideals for the human nature to which it 
appealed :— 

The recurring purpose which runs through the world is chiefly. 
manifested by the higher esteem in which man holds man, 
David made him little lower than the angels. Christianity, a 
system of asceticism, confirmed this estimate: we are fallen 
beings, fallen, not through our own fault, condemned to eternal 
death, not through our own demerits ; El-Islam, on the contrary, 
raised man from this debased status, and with the sound good 
sense which characterises the creed, inspired and raised him in 
the scale of creation by teaching him the dignity of human 
nature. ... Mohammed inculcated the dignity of man, instead of 
perpetually preaching human degradation ; he respected mortal 
nature, and therefore he made his scheme eminently practical 
with something of a higher flight. 


Islam, Burton maintains, is essentially an Asiatic form 
of belief. If it is overthrown it will spring up in some 
new form, with the same spirit, although the outward 
garb may be changed. But, being an Asiatic religion, it 
is limited by geographical and racial boundaries. No 
Mohammedan St. Paul has arisen to modify and change 
it. When the Saving Faith came into conflict with a 
new race, different in character and aspiration, it inevit- 
ably recoiled before the shock of the encounter, 
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THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

THE latest volume of that excellent series, “‘ The Story of 
the Empire Series,” is in many respects the best. The 
list has already grown to six volumes. Sir Walter 
Besant contributed the introductory survey in “ The Rise 
of the Empire,” Mr. D. C. Boulger told the story of India, 
Miss Flora Shaw of Australia, H. A. Kennedy of Canada, 
W. B. Worsfold of South Africa, and now the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves gives us the brief but adventurous history of the 
colony of New Zealand (Horace Marshall and Son, 1s.). 

Mr. Reeves’ short history is a model of its kind. It is 
brightiy and clearly written and holds the interest of the 
reader from first page to last. Mr. Reeves evidently 
possesses the somewhat rare gift of being able to write 
history which is something more than a mere record of 
events strung together with varying degrees of ingenuity. 
The story of New Zealand, although brief, is full of 
interest. The islands were thrust upon a very reluctant 
Colonial Office, which even in the second decade of this 
century was uttering piteous groans over the immensity 
of the Empire. The number of mistakes and blunders 
committed in the early days of the colony were sufficient 
to blight any but a vigorous Anglo-Saxon community. 
In the growth of New Zealand Mr. Reeves sees a notable 
proof of the collective ability of a colonising race to over- 
come obstacles and repair blunders :— 


The Colony of New Zealand is not the monument of the 


genius of any one man or group of men.- It is the outcome of | 


the vitality and industry of a people obstinate but resourceful, 
selfish but honest, often ill-informed and wrong, but with the 
saving virtue to learn from their own mistakes. 

Mr. Reeves gives a graphic account of the first settle 
ment of whites in New Zealand. A ghastly trade was 
carried on in tattooed human heads. When the accumu 
lated supply of heads of slain enemies ran short the 
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Maori$ met the demand by tattooing their slaves’ heads 
and then decapitating the unlucky owners. He tells of 
the efforts of the missionaries to convert the islands into 
a Protestant Paraguay. The influx of white settlers and 
the prospect of French annexation, however, dashed their 
hopes to the ground by compelling the Home Government 
to take possession of the islands. The introduction of 
guns brought disaster upon both white and brown inhabi- 
tants. The warrior Hongi, taken to England to assist in 
the translation of the Scriptures, bartered the presents he 
had received on his return for guns and ammunition. He 
then played the part of a native Napoleon. The new era 
stimulated trade. Men and women toiled almost franti- 
cally at growing and preparing flax ; they sold timber, 

tatoes, mats, tattooed heads, pigs, everything they could 
lay their hands on, for firearms, without which their 
lives were not worth a month’s purchase. Mr. Reeves 
describes with admirable conciseness the early struggles of 
representative government in the island. The long and 
disastrous Maori wars are sketched with much picturesque 
detail. One of the incidents of the war was the fight on 
an island in the Wanganui River which has a curious 
resemblance to the battle of the clansmen in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth.” A picked body of Maoris decided to 
settle the difference between their tribes by a hand-to- 
hand battle on the island of Moutua :— 

They landed at the opposite ends of the islet in strong force, 
and after much preliminary chanting and shouting of defiance 
charged each other. At first the friendly natives gave way. 
Three of their leaders fell. But rallying bravely they came on 

in. Amid a clash of tomahawks and clubbed rifles the 
antagonists fought and fought well. At length our allies won. 
Fifty Haus-Haus died that day, either on the island or while 
they endeavoured to escape by swimming. 

The Maoris are fast dying out, and the cause is only too 
patent. They utterly disregard the teachings of sanitary 
science, and set at naught the most elementary rules of 
hygiene. The last glimmering hope for the race is the in- 
terest they are now taking in the education of their children. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book is the 
thirty pages in which Mr. Reeves gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the progress of the colony since 1877, when Sir George 
Grey appealed for the first time to the mass of the colonists 
with a policy distinctly and deliberately democratic. Mr. 
Reeves briefly and lucidly summarises the various social 
experiments adopted in New Zealand during the last 
twenty years. 

a gad 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

Mr. REDDAWAY’S little volume on “The Monroe 
Doctrine” (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) is 
published at the right moment when public attention is 
absorbed in the affairs of the New World. Mr. Reddaway 
traces the origin of the Doctrine, discusses its authorship, 
and describes its subsequent history. He shows what 
part Canning played in its elaboration, and how its 
declaration strengthened his hands in the councils of 
Europe. Mr. Reddaway also shows how the interest and 
policy of England has frequently agreed with a portion, 
at any rate, of the famous Doctrine. The chief objection 
raised by its opponents is its indefiniteness. This is its 
strength as well as its weakness. It embodies a settled 
frame of mind on the part of the people of the United 
States, and its application has grown with the growth of 
the nation. All attempts of Congress to give more 
definite shape to the Doctrine have failed. President 
Cleveland’s message was a new departure, and, if approved 
by the people, would mark the progress made since its 
declaration :— 
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When Monroe spoke of ‘‘ the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disp-sition,” Cleveland would read ‘‘ wilful aggression upon 
right and interests.” The United States, according to the 
former, ‘‘ could not behold such interposition with indifference,’” 
while the latter deems it their duty to resist by every means in 
their power. 

Mr. Reddaway demonstrates that the Doctrine cannot 
claim to be recognised as international law, for the rules 
of one nation for its own guidance are not binding upon 
other nations except by their acquiescence. Much con- 
fusion of thought exists as to the real significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but it has established itself as a 
political force which, however esteemed, must be recog- 
nised. Above all, as Mr. Reddaway remarks, it must be 
understood. He has done something towards this most 
desirable end by publishing this admirable little treatise. 


—_e. 


A SOPHIST OF TO-DAY. 

“ PEOPLE who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones” is a proverb of wide application. It would have 
been as well had, Mr. W. H. Mallock taken this precept 
to heart. In his new book, “ Aristocracy and Evolu- 
tion” (A. and C. Black, 12s. 6d.), Mr. Mallock protests. 
against the way in which the word Democracy has ween 
misapplied. He then straightway proceeds to give a 
meaning to Aristocracy peculiar to himself. Mr. Mallock 
objects to the evolutionary theory as enunciated by 
Herbert Spencer and other sociologists because it has. 
not helped us to deal with present-day practical problems. 
Herbert Spencer has described the evolution of the 
human race, observing it as a whole. Mr. Mallock 
prefers to regard the evolutionary process through a 
microscopic lens. The difference between the two methods 
is at once apparent. Regarded in vast periods of time, the 
great man naturally sinks into insignificance. Looked at 
through a magnifying glass, he looms large. Mr. Mallock’s 
contention is that all progress is due to the great men of 
the race. His “great men” are a peculiar species. They 
include all who possess any powers above the average, 
provided they are, successful from a purely materialistic. 
point of view. Mr. Mallock appears to regard success as 
the hall-mark of greatness and failure as synonymous with 
littleness. “ A selfish doctor, if successful,” he says, “is 
greater than a devoted doctor if unsuccessfv)” The 
ethical basis upon which Mr. Mallock erects i... theories 
is well illustrated by the following passage :— 

If two doctors were confronted by some terrible epidemic, and 
the one met it by tending the poor for nothing, and died in his 
unavailing efforts to save his patients, whilst the other fled from 
the infected district, and solacing himself at a distance with a 
mistress and an excellent cook, invented a medicine by which th 
disease could be warded off, and proceeded to make a fortune by 
selling it, though the former as a man might be incalculably 
better than the latter, the latter as an agent of progress would be 
incalculably greater than the former. 

By arguments such as these Mr. Mallock proves to his 
own satisfaction that the world to-day is the best of all 
possible worlds, with a corollary that the earth is the 
capitalist’s and the fulness thereof. Mr. Mallock is an 
excellent and plausible special pleader, but like his “ great 
man” he can hardly be classed with those whose principal 
motive is “a passion for truth as truth, which they indulge 
in for its own sake only.” 





Temple Bar for May has an interesting study of 
“Thackeray’s Foreigners,” which the writer begins by 
remarking on the fewness of foreign characters of the 
first rank in modern fiction. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC. 


Or making books about Plato there is‘no end. But 

M. Lutoslawski’s work on Plato’s Logic (Longmans, 

‘Green and Co., 1897) is not likely to be confounded with 
those of the ordinary commentator. Nearly every 
paragraph proclaims the author to be a conscientious and 
careful inquirer, well-fitted for his task by necessary 
erudition as well as the independence and originality of 
thought, 

KEY TO CHRONOLOGY. 

- M. Lutoslawski has an interesting method of ascertain- 
ing the chronology of Plato’s writings by a system of 
stylometry producing almost mathematical certainty for 
the relative position of several of Plato’s dialogues. That 
on the whole he has succeeded in proving his case there 
can be no doubt, and he has checked, moreover, his 
results by applying to his analysis psychological and 
logical tests which almost in themselves would suffice to 
establish his conclusions. 

M. Lutoslawski. considers the most important conclusion 
which he has obtained to be the establishment of the fact 
that Plato, and not Aristotle, is the father of logic, and 
that the former’s works are “the oldest accessible docu- 
ments for the history of logic” (p. 3). This is saying too 
much. Plato may have been the first of Greek logicians, 
but Oriental literature contains documents of much higher 
antiquity than that of Greece in which the essential 
elements of nearly all branches of philosophy are not only 
contained but clearly stated. 

M. Lutoslawski deserves the credit of having accom- 
plished highly satisfactory pioneer-work in this direction 
in his analysis and chronological rearrangement of 
Plato’s writings. 

M. Lutoslawski’s summary of Plato’s philosophical 
doctrines, based as it is, not on mere speculations, but on 
careful induction ina scientific sense, becomes not only 
an index to Plato’s works, but a résumé of the greatest 
truths attained so far by the human mind in general with 
regard to quite a number of the most vital problems of 
our existence. 

PLATO AND TELEPATHY. 


First among them may be mentioned the fact, 
already alluded to above, that Plato, in common with 
other earnest thinkers, especially those of the East, 
though by no means despising the written word as a 
symbol of thought, considered it inferior for the purpose 
of communicating truth to others when compared with 
oral teaching. 

The very highest truths, however, as the learned 
Polish author intimates, were in Plato’s view incommu- 
nicable by words, and all we can do is to awaken in 
other souls, provided they are in sympathy with us, the 
impulse that leads to their discovery., Esoteric teaching, 
therefore, is by no means a mere device of mystifying 
the masses, as some persons would make us believe, but 
a necessity for all those who in their instruction deal 
with the ultimate problems of our existence. 

That what recently has been called “ telepathy ”—z.e. 
the direct communication of thoughts by other means 
than words, either written or spoken—was well known to 
Plato can hardly be doubted, 


PLATO AND KANT, 


M. Lutoslawski deserves especially credit for emphasising 
and for supporting by evidence the gradual development 
of Plato’s thoughts, and for relegating to the background 
the hypothesis of self-exiscing ideas which merely formed 
a starting-point for Plato’s psychology, and, as already 
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Kant recognised, must not be taken too literally, nut inter. 
preted in a broader sense, and in the light of other 
statements to be met with in Plato’s writings. In the 
later writings of Plato such a theory is no longer to be 
met with, for then we find the ideas as existing wzthin the 
soul merely, though they are still described as eternal and 
unchangeable, their first model being “created by God 
in his own thought.” 

If we eliminate from these statements with reference to 
ideas found in the later writings of Plato all that js 
purely metaphorical or symbolical, we will recognise with- 
out difficulty that Plato’s doctrine is in complete harmony 
with later Kantian doctrine on this subject ; for to say that 
the permanent and eternal notions are in our mind are 
God’s thoughts is not different from the statement that 


pure thought and pure notions are the mecessary result of : 


the unalterable laws of thought, the discovery of whose 
one transcends the limits of reason. Students of Greek 
philosophy should be sincerely grateful to M. Lutoslawski 
for his painstaking demonstratiou uf the gradual evolution 
of Plato’s views ; for so much wedded have Plato’s com- 
mentators been to the belief that hypostazised ideas are a 
permanent and distinguishing feature of Plato’s philosophy, 
that most of them have been ready rather to reject as 
spurious portions of the text in conflict with this view 
than to admit the possibility of its ultimate rejection by 
the philosopher. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the author 
has taken pains also to show that many discoveries of 
modern science are foreshadowed in Plato’s writings, 
such, for instance, as ‘the identification of heat and 
light with movement, the existence of invisible organisms 
in the seminal fluid of animals, the periodic changes in 
the movements of stars, the reduction of all material 
changes to aggregation and dispersion (or, as it has been 
termed recently, to integration and differentiation), the 
distinction between atoms and molecules, the com- 
position of each molecule of water of two atoms of one 
gas and one atom of another, etc.” 


oo 


A MEMORIAL OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


“ A BooK OF THOUGHTS,” compiled in loving memory 
of John Bright by his daughter, Mrs. Mary B. Curry, 
published by Bradley Brothers, has now reached a second 
edition. I should not be surprised if it reached a twelfth, 
for it is a collection, arranged as reading day by day, of 
the favourite passages in prose and verse upon which the 


great tribune of the people used to feed and stimulate | 


and refresh his soul ; interspersed with these are a few of 
the most typical passages from Mr. Bright’s own speeches. 
The “ Book of Thoughts” is therefore a sample of the 
spiritual manna on which Mr. Bright sustained his inner 
life during his stirring and useful career. These passages 
were his staff and stay in his pilgrimage through this 
wilderness of sin. They can hardly fail to be helpful to 
his fellow pilgrims. There are only two extracts from 
Shakespeare, but fifteen from Russell Lowell, four from 
Tennyson, and fifteen from Whittier. Milton contributes 
ten passages, so does Archbishop Trench, Longfellow and 
Adelaide A. Procter nine each, Elizabeth B. Browning 
seven, Bryant six, Matthew Arnold four, and Robert 
Browning three. The “ Book of Thoughts ” is a veritable 
key to the inner life of Mr. Bright, and could only have 
been compiled by one who, like his daughter, Mrs. Curry, 
lived within the inner circle of his home. 
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WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
FOR THE STUDENT. 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY (W. and R. Cham- 
bers, 12s. 6d.).—* A plain dictionary for a plain man” 
would be an appropriate motto for Messrs. Chambers’s 
new dictionary of the English language. The dictionary 
is contained in one volume, and is printed in clear, read- 
able type, on good paper. It is popular rather than 
authoritative. Many idiomatic phrases and slang expres- 
sions are included and explained. The true inwardness 
is, for instance, expounded of such expressions as “ Mrs. 
Leo Hunter,” “ patent-inside,” “to knock into a cocked 
hat,” and “to know the ropes.” The definitions are of 
necessity concise, but they are also clear. A consider- 
able number of illustrations are included in the volume. 
In addition to the dictionary there are lists of prefixes 
and suffixes, abbreviations, and common foreign quota- 
tions. 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY (W. and R. 
Chambers, 10s. 6d.).—This is a compact and handy bio- 
graphical dictionary. Over ten thousand persons are 
treated in some thousand pages. In their preface the 
editors complacently recommend it to the public as “ in- 
cluding many more names than any encyclopedia that 
ever has been or ever is likely to be published.” The 
information is necessarily condensed, but it is sufficient to 
give the salient outlines of the career of the person deline- 
ated. A most useful addition to each biography is the 
list of biographies, autobiographies, and criticisms which 
are appended, together with the date of their publication. 
In all cases when the correct pronunciation of the proper 
name is not apparent, the name is re-spelled phonetically. 
All the biographies have been brought up to date, and in 
most cases are well edited. 


FOR THE HOME. 


GARDINER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK ROOM 
GUIDE (Smith, Elder and Co., 8s. 6d.).—The thirteenth 
edition of the work published by the late Dr. John Gar- 


' diner in 1861 has been revised and brought up to date by 


W. H. C. Staveley. The object of the book is to provide 
“the non-professional reader with a book which, without 
encroaching on the proper provinces of a physician or 
surgeon, will enable him to recognise the more common 
diseases, and indicate a line of treatment which can be 
safely carried out.” The scope of the Guide is best indi- 
cated by the titles of the chapters—Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, General Principles of Disease, General 
Principles and Methods of Treatment, Accidents and 
Emergencies, General Diseases, Local Diseases. The 
text is illustrated with some fifty pictures and diagrams. 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN, 


CASSELL’s FAMILY LAWYER (Cassell, tos. 6d.).— 
The Family Lawyer is a huge volume of 1,144 pages. 
The author, a Barrister-at-Law, has endeavoured to 
write a popular book on law. It is not light reading by 
any means, but the author has succeeded in his object of 
explaining in a simple manner the law of England and 
Scotland as it affects average everyday life. He does 
Not try to instruct laymen how to conduct legal actions. 
He truly regards that as beyond the limits of the possible. 
“You can no more tell a man how to conduct an action 
ma court of law than you can write a book on how to 
come a carpet dyer. Experience—and experience 
aione—teaches the art.” The law is treated under the 
following heads :—The Law of the Family Man; the 
Law of the Householder ; the Law of the Business Man ; 
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the Law of the Borrower and Lender ; Inheritances and 
Trusts ; the Law of the Citizen. An elaborate index 
enables the reader to steer his way amid the pitfalls of 
the law. as elucidated by a Barrister-at-Law. 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN, 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF SporT (Lawrence and 
Bullen, 2s. a vol.).—This encyclopedia is a serious 
attempt to compile a national encyclopedia of sport. 
Fifteen monthly parts have already been issued, and the 
work will soon be completed. The editors, the Earl of 
Suffolk—whose death is referred to in the May number 
— Mr. Hedley Peek, and Mr. F. G. Aflalo, have 
succeeded in enlisting the services of many of the best 
authorities in describing the national sports of this 
country. Great pains appear to have been taken to 
secure accuracy. The illustrations of the text are 
numerous ; many of them are full-page photographic 
reproductions. The scope of the work has been broadened 
so as to include such subjects as First Aid, Taxidermy, 
and Veterinary Work. The encyclopedia is an import- 
ant addition to the literature of sport. 


“1—— 


NEW EDITIONS. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 

PROFESSOR MAx MULLER’s Works (Longmans, 
5s. a vol.).—Messrs. Longmans have commenced the 
publication of a collected edition of the works of Professor 
Max Miiller. The volumes are to be issued monthly, 
beginning in March. The first volume contains Professor 
Max Milller’s lecture on “ Natural Religion.” This is to 
be followed by the lectures on “Physical Religion,” 
“Anthropological Religion,” “ Psychological Religion,” 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion,” “‘ The Science of 
Religion,” and other works. In his preface Professor 
Max Miiller says he hopes the collected edition will 
“serve to place the chief object of all my literary labours 
in a clearer light.” He says :— 

During the last fifty years I believe I have never lost sight of 
the pole-star that guided my course from the first, and I hope it 
will be seen by the attentive reader that I have steered through- 
out towards one beacon with its revolving lights. I wanted to 
show that with the new materials placed at our disposal during 
the present century by the discoveries of ancient monuments. 
both architectural and literary, by the brilliant decipherment of 
unknown languages and the patient interpretation of ancient 
literatures, whether in Egypt, Babylonia, India, or Persia, it has 
become possible to discover what may be called historical 
evolution, in the earliest history of mankind. 

FICTION. 

THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC :—-In 1895 Messrs. 
Dent commenced the publication of a complete English 
translation {of Balzac’s ‘“‘ Comédie Humaine.” Such an 
edition had not existed in English before. It was a large 
undertaking, but it has been successfully carried out and 
is now approaching completion. In August of this year 
the fortieth and final volume will be issued. The trans- 
lations are not reprints of former versions. The whole of 
Balzac’s novels have been specially retranslated for this 
edition by four translators, who have done their difficult 
work accurately and well. Mr. George Saintsbury has 
edited the edition from the beginning, and has supervised 
thetranslations. Ina general introduction which prefaces 
the first volume of the series—* The Wild Ass’s Skin ”—he 
contributes an appreciative estimate of the workand genius 
of Balzac. In this general introduction Mr. Saintsbury does 
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not attempt to criticise in detail the various books com- 
prised in the “ Comédie Humaine,” contenting himself 
with a general review of Balzac’s life and character. In 
the short prefaces to each of the volumes of the 
series, Mr. Saintsbury examines in detail the works of 
the great French novelist. The volumes are illustrated 
with etchings, and Messrs. Dent have seen to it that 
the binding and printing do not fall below the high 
standard of excellence which is a characteristic of all 
their publications: The price of each_volume is 3s. 6d. 
net. 
POETRY. 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WorKS (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.).— 
This edition of Chaucer’s works has been long in prepara- 
tion. As far back as 1864 it was proposed to follow up 
the “ Globe” edition of Shakespeare by a similar edition 
of Chaucer’s works. Several editors have failed to cope 
with the task of comparing and collating the various texts 
of Chaucer’s poems. That the edition has finally appeared 
is due to the combined efforts of four editors. This edition 
of Chaucer’s works is decidedly among the best that has 
ever been published. Great pains have been taken to 
secure an accurate text, and the editors have supplied 
copious notes and explanations. There is besides a very 
full glossary. It is peeps too much to hope that even 
the low price at which the volume is published will make 
Chaucer popular with the bulk of his countrymen. It 
should, however, induce many more readers to read and 
appreciate the Canterbury Tales, even if they do not 
attempt the minor poems. 

WALT WHITMAN’S PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS.— 
Messrs. Small, Maynard and Co., of Boston, have repub- 
lished in companion and uniform volumes Walt Whitman’s 
“ Leaves of Grass” (9s.) and his “‘ Complete Prose Works ” 
(gs.). The volumes are illustrated with portraits of 
Whitman at various ages, and with pictures of his birth- 
place and tomb. The “ Leaves of Grass” also includes 
“ Sands at Seventy,” “ Good-bye, My Fancy,” “ Old Age 
Echoes,” and “A Backward Glance O’er Travelled 
Roads.” Criticising the poems contained in this volume, 
Whitman wrote in 1891 :— 

The theory of my ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” as a composition of 
verses has been from first to last to thoroughly possess the 
mind, memory, cognisance of the author himself, with every- 
thing beforehand—a ‘full array of concrete actualities, observa- 
tions, humanity, past poems, ballads, facts, technique, war 
and peace, politics, North and South, East and West, nothing 
too large or too small, the sciences as far as possible—and 
above all America and the present—after and out of which 
the subject of the poem, long or short, has been invariably 
turned over to his Emotionality, even Personality, to be shaped 
thence, and emerges strictly therefrom with all its merits and 
demerits on its head. Every page of my poetic or attempt at 
poetic utterance, therefore, smacks of the living physical identity, 
date, environment, individuality, probably beyond anything 
known, and in style often offensive to the conventions. The new 
last cluster, ‘‘ Good-bye, My Fancy,” follows suit, and yet with a 
difference. ‘The clef is here changed to its lowest, and the little 
book is a lot of tremolos about old age, death, and faith. The 
physical just lingers, but almost vanishes. The book is garru- 
lous, irascible (like old Lear), and has various breaks and even 
tricks to avoid monotony. It will have to be ciphered, and 
ciphered out long, and is probably in some respects the most 
curious part of its author’s Paffing works. 

For a concise summing up of the “ spinal matter of the 
business ” this criticism of the poet by himself cannot be 
surpassed. The prose works comprise “Specimen Days,” 
“ Collect,” “ November Boughs,” and “ Good-bye, My 
Fancy.” The volumes are published in this country by 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


OF REVIEWS. 


DEATH IN THE LAMP.” 

THE death of Colonel Majendie, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives at the Board of Trade, will probably not 
be without its compensations. England has lost a brave, 
intelligent, public-spirited official ; but, on the other hand, 
the chief opponent of a much-needed change in the law 
governing explosive oils is no more to be reckoned with. 
Colonel Majendie’s last appearance in public was to oppose 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons the raising of the flash-point for illuminating 
oil. At present it is said that over two hundred people 
are burnt to death every year in this country as the result 
of the absence of any legislative interdict on the sale of 
explosive oil. Mineral oil is graded according to its 
inflammability. The lower grades of oil fire when heated to 
a temperature of 73 degrees. The power of the gigantic 
monopoly known as the Standard Oil Trust in the 
United States has long been a public scandal ; but, with 
all its power, the Standard Oil Trust is not allowed to. 
sell oil for illuminating purposes with an explosive or 
flash-point of 73. Various States have drafted laws, more 
or less severe, against the sale of the lower graded oils, 
Iowa, with a population of 2,000,000, forbids the sale 
of any oil with a lower flash-point, as it is called, than 
105 degrees. Asa result, in the last fourteen years no 
deaths have occurred from petroleum accidents in the 
United States. In the last seven years, 198 persons have 
been burnt to death in London alone as the result 
of the lower grade oil. We are, indeed, a worse 
victim of the Standard Oil Octopus than the inhabitants 
of the States, for they send to this country oil too 
dangerous to be allowed to be used in the United States, 
In Russia the oil companies are not even allowed to 
produce 73 degrees flash-point oil, let alone sell it to 
Russians. Yet, notwithstanding these facts, Colonel 
Majendie could never be made to see the necessity for 
preventing this annual holocaust, this living burnt offering. 
Now that he is dead it is to be hoped that the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons will recommend 
legislation to raise the flash-point. Mr. Parke, of the 
Star, has done yeoman service in calling attention to the 
need for agitation. The Standard Oil Company sell 
over 100,000,000 gallons of oil in this country, nine- 
tenths of which is graded at the “ deadly 73 degrees.” 


—+*« 2 — 


Wanted—Half-a-dozen Little Girls! 

IT is several months since I discontinued the Baby 
Exchange, but still people keep writing to me as if I were 
a universal purveyor and disposer of infants. May I, 
therefore, once more announce that it is no use writing to 
me for the disposal of supernumerary children, especially 
if they are illegitimate. Some one ought to take care of 
them, but I cannot combine that function with the editing 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS ; at the same time, I wish, 
in deference to correspondents who have written me from 
various places, to say that I have half-a-dozen applications 
for legitimate girls from two to ten years of age. These 
applications are from persons who are willing to take and 
adopt as their own a girl child, but in no case must any 
monetary consideration enter into the arrangement. 
People are continually writing to me offering to take 
children in return for either a sum of money down or for 
weekly payment. They may as well spare themselves 
the trouble. Baby farming may be a very excellent and 
necessary institution, but I cannot undertake to make the 
personal investigation which would be needed if the post 
of baby farmer is to be something better than an 
accessory to hideous abuse. 
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oF REVIEWS as to the formation of the proposed 
International Society of Europeans for the promotion 
of the United States was launched at an unhappy moment. 
Occurring, as it did, simultaneously with the declaration 
of war between Spain and the United States, some readers, 
with curious perversity, surmised that there was some 
antagonism between the Anglo-American ideal and that 
of the promotion of the United States of Europe. The 
quarter from which the latter proposal was made ought 
to have prevented such misconception. So far from 
there being any antagonism to the United States of 
America implied by the promoting of the United States 
of Europe, the very reverse is the case, for what, after all, 
is the design but an attempt to direct the evolution of 
European political organisation on American lines? 
I have, however, received some letters on the subject 
from representative men in different countries which 
illustrate only too clearly the lack of any faith in the 
racticability of doing anything towards realising the 
ideal at the present moment. As might be expected, the 
idea met with the warmest reception in Switzerland, 
itself a federation. The daughter of M. Humbert, of 
Neuchatel, reminds me of what I had forgotten—namely, 
that her father, who is now too old and infirm either to 
read or write, was a devoted advocate of the ideal of a 
federated Europe. I remember years ago how earnestly 
he discussed with me the proposal to establish a 
European journal under the title of Les Etats Unis de 
Europe. Unfortunately, he was never able to give 
effect to his project, and now if this dream is to be 
realised, the task must fall to other hands. 


M. DROZ. 


The following interesting letter is from the well-known 
M. Droz, who last year was regarded by almost all the 
authorities in Europe as ideally the best representative 
of Europe in the selection of a Governor for Crete. 
M. Droz says :— 

Dear Sir,—I am very sensible of the honour which you have 
done me in asking my opinion on the subject of the suggestion 
contained in your excellent article in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
It is certain that the conquests realised by the Revolution of 
1848 are menaced to-day more than they have ever been, for the 
recollection of the previous epochs has disappeared, and there is 
no longer any point of comparison. It would be a great idea that 
of organising the general jubilee of that Revolution, and I am 

“for myself desirous to do what I can for its realisation. As 
citizen of the canton of Neuchatel, I am writing at this moment 
a pamphlet commemorating the events which then took place. 
The people of Neuchatel will celebrate with enthusiasm this 
jubilee for that which concerns themselves. Will you find in 
other countries the same interest? That will be shown by the 
answers that you receive. If they are in the affirmative, nothing 
can be more easy than to put into communication all those in 
sympathy with the project and formulate the united programme. 
I will be obliged to you to keep me informed as to what happens. 
MR. W. J. STILLMAN. 

Mr. W. J. Stillman, the well-known 7Z7mes corre- 
spondent at Rome, wrote me in a very despondent mood. 
Mr. Stillman is one of the few Americans who are almost 
internationalised Europeans whose acquaintance with 
Continental politics dates back fifty years. He was an 
ally and fellow-conspirator with Kossuth, and since then 

he has continually been in touch with nationalist move- 


- Sea suggestion made in the last number of the REVIEW 


SOCIETY OF EUROPEANS. 


a 


SOME NOTABLE LETTERS FROM NOTABLE MEN. 


ments of all kinds. His mood is distinctly adverse to 
doing anything in this direction :— 
RoME, Afril 24th, 1898. 

My dear Stead,—I do not question so much the fitness of your 
proposal of a society for the 1348 as the practicability of getting 
people to agree as to what is to be commemorated by it. Insur- 
rection? No! I regard that as the least secure and economical 
channel of progress, for no insurrection ever succeeded until a 
regular war between two Governments came to aid it. War? 
No! For this is the barbaric solution which we all hope to 
avoid who have the truth and humanity. Fraternity of races ? 
But we are on the verge of a sewage war of races—Tcheck 
against German, Iberian against Anglo-Saxon, and every little 
nationality is sprouting new ambitions and pretensions. 1848 
was a great failure, and put despotism more firmly on its legs 
than it had been for years. Mazzini was only a blunderer and a 
dreamer, and Kossuth an idle builder of castles in the air. I 
ardently desire the ‘‘ United States of Europe,” but if they should 
be no wiser than the United States of America have shown them- 
s2lves, where shall we be better off? The only salvation is in 
the supreme responsibility of the Ego—each one of us alone 
before the Eternal Truth to live or die eternally. The inter- 
national movement, like all hitherto untried collective move- 
ments, only leads to competitive divisions and antagonisms— 
strikes, riots, and rebellions. I don’t see the progress that way ! 
There must be progress because the Eternal Life rules, but it is 
a great mystery.—Y ours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 


MADAME ADAM. 


Madame Adam, editor of the Nouvelle Revue, is not 
very hopeful, but her letter is interesting as indicating the 
way in which the Spanish-American war reacts upon the 
French mind. She says :— 

My dear Confrere,—I have got to write my political letter for 
May Ist, and I have not courage to speak of the Jubilee of 
1848. The utopians, the idealists, those who sing that ‘‘ The 
peoples are for us, only Brothers, Brothers,” are out of ‘t. 
Decidedly when one sees what American civilisation, progress 
and humanitarianism produce, one prefers the wolf that does 
not disguise itself in sheep’s clothing. 

I have received communications from Ouida, and 
from Senator Villari, and others. 

GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 

The following letter from General Ignatieff wil!, I fear, 
be read with a somewhat sardonic smile by those who are 
still suffering from the impression produced by the 
perusal of the recent despatches which embody M. 
Mouravieffs idea of the nature and value of assurances :— 

St. PETERSBURG, Afri/ 11th, 1898. 

Dear Sir,—I was very glad to receive your kind letter, 
proving that you have not forgotten ycur old friends in Russia. 
It is with great interest that I read your REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Answering to your question, I will give you, with my ordinary 
frankness, my opinion. The policy of England is too selfisli, 
troublesome and always mistrusting to Russia to permit the 
creation of the United States of Europe. It seems impossible with- 
out a radical change in the public opinions in Great Britain and 
in Germany, including the official spirit in Austria-Hungary. 
Your idea about the brotherhood of the people is very poetical 
by itself, and must please every Christian, but practically it has 
no chance to change the political mind, which has always the 
upper hand in the divisions of the European Cabinet, and the 
spirit of the newspaper writers, particularly in England, where 
they never give up their groundless suspicions against Russia. 

I have totally forgotten my English, having no opportunity of 
using this language. I hope you will excuse my bad writing, 
and remember.—Yours very truly, | COUNT N. IGNATIEFF. 















LEARNING LANGUAGES 


HILE the somewhat “grandiese’ proposal of: an 
W International Society, of Europeans hangs fire, 
the practical work. of creating an International 
Association of Friendly Correspondents goes steadily on, 
with ever increasing appreciation on the part of teachers 
and scholars. 
HOW TO COMBINE’ CONTROL WITH SPONTANEITY. 

In France several departments united have often one 
common educational centre. The rector of one such 
“‘ Université” has, of course, large powers, and I hear 
from a well-known. professor that the rector of the 
Université to which his school belongs has sent a circular 
to the schoolmasters of ‘the several departments under 
his jurisdiction, requiring them to read all letters sent to 
or by their scholars.’ The professor justly bewails this, 
considering that it will destroy all spontaneity. The 
German professors have always insisted that they should 
have full control of the correspondence, and thus many 
German boys write asking that letters should be sent to 
their home address. ,Surely a- medium between a 
supervision which would turn the letters into a school 
composition and utter indifference can be found. Some 
of our teachers have found.such a medium. One writes, 
“Kindly pair them so that all. parts of France are 
represented. We are forming a French reading and 
debating society, in which the: more interesting letters 
will be read and discussed.”.. . 

A FRENCH MASTER’S TESTIMONY. 

M. Diroc; the able French master at the Bristol 
Merchant Venturers’ School, says :— 

I enclose another list for the-correspondence in French. I 
find that French boys are pressing their luckier comrades: who 
are already corresponding, to send their names over to their 
English acquaintances, so as to be put into communication with 
the friends of these last. If the same thing takes place else- 
where [as it does], the total number of such correspondents 
should be much larger than would. appear from your lists. I 
think that if the French masters in. England who have not yet 
induced their pupils to join in your scheme were to see with 
what eagerness the letters from the other side of the Channel are 
opened and their contents studied, they would soon help to bring 
the lists of English boys:on a level with those from France. 

The Bibliotheque Universelle has published a most 
earnest appeal’ to its Swiss readers to co-operate in this 
international correspondence. 

A CHANCE FOR GERMAN. STUDENTS. 

The forty German girls of whom mention was made 
last month are all under the age of sixteen. This has 
caused some disappointment, perhaps. A few English 
ladies of riper years would-not have objected to write 
to these young folk ; but such a correspondence would 
lack most. elements of interest. A girl just in her 
teens invests her, elder by twelve or fourteen years 
with admiring awe, so that a community of ideas is not 
easy. This. is, of course, to. some extent. true as 
regards boys also. Principals of schools and parents 
are therefore again asked to send in lists of. pupils 
who would like to try whether a correspondence with 
German boys and girls; would not be as amusing as 
that with French. scholars. As regards the. scholars’ 
correspondence, boys ought to have the first letter from 
their “ pair,” from a month to seven weeks after applica- 
tion has been made. Should the letter be delayed longer, 
some mistake has doubtless occurred, and a post-card 
should be sent to the office. 


° 


BY: CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOLIDAY: LESSONS IN FRANCE. 

There are now several centres for Cours de Vacance 
in France and Germany. The arrangements made 
by the Adiance Francaise in Paris for the. summer 
holidays seem very. complete :— Sets -of lessons in 
history, grammar, literature, etc., by eminent professors ; 
arrangements for conversational groups country excur- 
sions and visits to famous buildings. » Last, but, not least, 
diplomas granted at the end of the course by a committee 
of French professors; Whether holders of these diplomas 
would be permitted to teach in French schools I cannot 
say. Students can take a: cours of one month or two. 
The fees for the entire course amount to about £6, but 
tickets are issued for single lessons. M, Barbier writes 
that in 1896 forty-one Englishmen went to Paris, and 
eleven obtained diplomas. In 1897 fifty-four went over 
and seventeen were successful. Full particulars will be 
sent, on receipt of a-stamped addressed .envelope, by 
M. Barbier, of University College, Cardiff. 

AN EXAMPLE FROM WALES. 

The president and members of the teaching staff at 
Bangor have for the last four years offered scholarships 
to the value of £70. Two of £10 each are open to those 
of their students who intend to become teachers, and 
who desire to attend one of the several holiday courses. 
One exhibition of £50 is tenable for one year at a French 
or German University, and open to graduate students of 
not less than three years’ standing. These have been 
established with a view of creating a supply of’ teachers 
to whom the languages are vea/ly living tongues, and 
whose knowledge of them has been supplemented by 
careful study and observation of the best methods of 
teaching them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. NOTICES. 

I hope that those ladies. who have applied for corre- 
spondents will not resent the inevitable delay. Doubtless 
many French and German ladies would like to correspond 
with their English sisters, but it requires time and _perse- 
verance to find them. Of eight letters sent a fortnight 
ago to different places only one has received a response. 
Will our adult applicants therefore’ remember that the 
fee of 1s. barely covers postage and does not touch the 
secretarial work?. Oddly enough, it is the young ladies 
who seem to realise this matter best ;.one such actually 
sent 5s., and refused to receive any back. 

Our applicants for Spanish correspondents will be 
glad to.hear that a public-spirited) Englishman has 
advertised for correspondents in £¢ Jmparcial at his 
own expense, and has thus been the means of procuring 
correspondents for four or five of his countrymen. 

A Prussian baroness, who has a little daughter of eight, 
would be glad to receive two English girls of the same 
age, sharing expenses and advantages, French as well as 
German. 

A French teacher wishes to find a holiday home az 
pair for a Protestant of fifteen, fond of children. 

Various French and Swiss professors desire English 
boarders of either sex; notably in Neuchatel, Roanne, 
and the lovely suburb of Paris, St. Germains. 

A correspondent in modern Greek is desired, and one 
in modern Hebrew also. 

No replies have been received to the desire of that 
schoolmaster who wished to take his boys to France for 
the holidays, or to the Englishman wishing for a French 
companion on a cycle tour. 
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Wright, Rev. Charles H. H. The Service of the } 


SOCIAL. 


—— Henry. The Science of Political Economy. demy 8vo. 

545 P' Kegan Paul) 
Stasby. Ww. J. An Eight Hours Day. cr. 8vo. 13 

Liberty Reve Publishing Go.) 

Wyckoff, W. A. The Workers ; an Experiment in Reality. cr. 8vo. 

243 PP. sccccesccece Heinemann 








The Educational Review. 

THE Educational Review for April publishes a report 
of “ Practical Methods of Teaching History,” presented 
to the New England History Teachers’ Association by 
the committee on methods of teaching and study. It is 
supplemented by a paper on “ The Collection of Sources 
in English for History-Teaching.” They say there is at 
the command of the teacher a goodly list of cheap, 
well-edited text-books, William Baird writes on “ Private 
Education in Virginia,” and Mr, Vandewalker discusses 
the culture-epoch theory. 


The Temple Magazine. 

In the Zemple Magazine for May there is a copiously 
illustrated and simply-written paper describing “ Coal 
Mining.” In “The Temple Club,” Dean Farrar, Deas 
Cromarty, and Dr. R. F. Horton discuss the question 
whether the influence of the pulpit is declining. Dr. 
Horton mentions a curious illustration of the superiority of 
the spoken over the written sermon by saying that one of 
the elders, who had read his Christmas discourse in a 
Christmas number, utterly failed to recognise it when it 
was preached as a Christmas sermon from the pulpit, and 
actually asked Dr. Horton to have it printed. 








ART. IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary.—May. Magazine of Art.—Cassext. 1s. 4d. May. 

Some Ancient Wall-Paintings. Illustrated. Continued. George Head in Coloured Chalks, after J. da Costa. 

Bailey. ‘* A Reconaissance.” Photogravure after J. L. E. Meissonier, 

Architectural Review.—April. The Work of John da Costa. Illustrated. Gleeson White. 
Coloured Relief, Illustrated. R. Anning Bell. Later Wooden Furniture at Windsor Castle. — Illusirated, 
Jean Carrits. Continued. Illustrated. E. Hovelaque. F. S. Robinson. 
Arena.—April. Oscar Roty. Illustrated. Henri Franz. 
The Relation of Art to Morality. . Marie C. Remick. aoe of Aubrey Beardsley. Illustrated. — Aymer 
Art Journal.—J. S. Virrur. 1s. 6d. May. The ‘ Press Ballet” at the Empire Theatre. Illustrated. §, 

“The End of a Long Day.” Etching, after George Clausen. Art from Australia. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 
George Barret. Illustrated. James Orrock. Battersea Polytechnic Art School. Illustrated. Arthur Fish. 
The- Decorations of the Constitu'ional Club. Illustrated. Recent Royal Worcester. Illustrated. 

A. L. Baldry Revival of the British Silk-Industry. Illustrated. 
The Royal in ‘the Present Century. Illustrated. Manchester Quarterly.—April. 

G. D. Leslie and F. A. Eaton. : Frederick J. Shields’s’ Wall-Paintings in the Chapel of the 


Fretwork. Illustrated.” F. Miller. ; 1 ted. Ernest Phythi 
Robert Brough, Pairiter. Illustrated. Edw. Pinriington. Ascension. Illustrated. J. Ernest Phythian 


E. G. Dawbe : New England Magazine.—April. 
ear Frames cere nape William James Linton. -Illustrated.- Burton J. Hendrick. 
Artist.—Coxsraste. 1s. .May. -- J 


S in Churches ; . Bibles in. Stone. . Illustrated. 
The Harvest of the Year. _ Illustrated. 4 eae RECAOG 5: UUNER: Am: SHtone...AMmetrated. Bar 


A number of original studies and sketches for the. pictures of, the y year by i - Nineteenth Century.—May. 
Sie B,J. Popaene, eS fun Faem, Mr. LA, Tadems; and others. E. Meissonier’; “Personal” Recollections and Anecdotes. 
The Work of Miss Ethel Wright. Illustrated. F. M. Charles Y i aie 
Designs for Furniture. Illustrated. 
asain Beenie . Overland Monthly. —March. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—May. ; Marv Be 
iiss Sethesiuetii a Gapmidiiadlen. Ct. Keteis. ‘The Chinese Motif i a pater en - or ga Mary Bell. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ap il. i 
‘Mural Decoration. . Illustrated.. G..A. Reid. Holman Hunt, Painter and Prophet. C. V. Gorton. 


The Royal Canadian - Academy Exhibition. Illustrated. 3 Pearson’s Magazine.—May. 
Norman Patterson.’ . The Royal Academy. . Illustrated. 


Century Magazine.—May. : bes Reliquary.—April. 
Notes on Old Mesa‘Life.  Hlustrated: Fernand. Lungren. A Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa. — Illustrated, 
An Outline of Jepaness Art. _ Illustrated. Ernest . Penoljoa. __ “* Leader Scott. 
‘Cosmopolis.—May. ° Sculptured Norman Tympani in Cornwall. Illustrated. 


Arth y 
Unpublished Letter from Frangois Millet to Théodore inion “au. cchicn tamr 6 1% 
Etienn2 Charavay. " Saint George.—Ap:il. 
English Iilustrated Magazine. in Y Mea : T: 1€ Language of Line. - Illustrated. Walter Crane. 
James Dorman; the Book-Plate Collector. Intervitw.. Tilus- - . ‘Saint Nicholas.—May. 
trated. James Milne. ; Three Princes in Armour. Illustrated. Tulor Jenks. 
The Artist as Headsman. Illustrated. “G. S. ‘Layard. rm Ke ' _ Seottish Review.—Apzil. 
; Fortnightly Review.—May. Recent and Contemporary French Painting. James L. Caw 
Painting in Enamels. Prof. H. Herkom2r. . Seulptor.—zo, Bucxterssur¥. 6d. Apz-il. 
Aubrey Beardsley. Arthur Symions. fea 8s ‘E gyptian Sculpture. * Illustrated 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—May. — * ‘John Flaxnian. Illustrated. ° 
Ecclesiastical Art .in =the Reformed Church of America. * Mr. G. F. Watts. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Jean d’Hugo. ‘s+ »The Work of the Thornycrofts. - Illustrated. 
Good Words.—May. ; The Campo Santo at Genoa, Illustrated... Enrico B:nsa 
The Collection of Joseph Agnew ; a Glasgow. Art Collection. Art as‘a Mirror of Civilization. - Illustrated. 
Continued. Illustrated. " Edward Pinnington. Strand Magazine.—May. 
Great Thoughts.—May.- Ww illiam «); Orchardson ; Intérview. Illustrated. Ralph W. 


: ees , s Maude. 
Harry Furniss ; eat a a ae R. Places The Biggest Picture on Record, by Hokusai. Illus:rated. 
; ouse,—May 


Studio.—s, Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN. 15. Ap il. 
The Inlaid Room from Sizergh Cast ‘le, WwW estmoreland, at S 78 are : 
Siestealee. ” Uhestiat a ouch Henri Harpignies. - Illustrated. - Frederic Lees. 


Relics of Restoration .Day.>  Llustrated. a nesee oP 
Wall-Papers.. Continued. Illustrated. The artist’s sgraffito decorations in various churches. 
International Magazine.—Union Quoin Co, Cuicaco. ‘Anders Zorn ; a Swedish Painter and Etcher. — Illustrated. 
_ 15 cents, April. Carl G. Laurin. , 


"Tae Monuments of Chicago. ’. Illustrated. Ellye H. ‘Glov er. The Work of Ernest Newt ton in Mode Domestic Archiicciure. Jf 


Irish. Ecclesiastical. Record.—Ap:il Illustrated. 


reat “Som? Artists at Litge. IHustrated. F. Khnopff. 
a O Bone of Ecclesiological Art in Ireland. * Michael ct. (teen na E. Berchmans, A. Donnay, a Me Bérard 


- Lady’s Realm. —May. B63 Full-page Plates :—Water-Colour. Drawing and Siudy of Trees, 
Wives'ot! Some Royal Academicians. “Tiivstrated. Mis?Sardh after H. Harpignies ;-‘* David,” Sgraffito Decoration, after 
A. Tooley. _ H. Sumner; and Autolithograph, after A. Rassen{oss> 
: : Leisure Hour.—May. ‘ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.—Ap:il. 
Sir John Gilbert. Illustrated. Famous Painted Windows. Illustrated. -Hilderic Friend. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 1 dollar. April. 

The Annual Mesting of the American Historical Association. 

Opportunities for American Students of History at Paris. Charles H. 
Haskins. y 

Features of the New History; Apropos of Lamprecht’s ‘‘ Deutsche 
Geschichte.” Earle W. Dow. 


Did Cabot return from His Second Voyage? Henry Harrisse. 

The Early History of the Ballot in England. Charles Gross, 

The Present Status of the Kénigsmark Question. Ernest F. Henderson. 
The Early Political Uses of the 


American Journal of Psychology.—Kecan Paut. 1 dol. socents. 
April, 


ord Convention. J. Franklin Jameson. 


Growth of Children in Height and Weight. Frederick Burk. 

The English of the Psychophysical Measurement Methods. P. B. 
Titchener. ’ : 

A Study of Certain Methods of distracting the Attention. L. Darlington 
om | E. B. Talbot 


Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self. G. Stanley Hall. 


Antiquary.—E ttiot Stock. 6d. May. 
Old Sussex Farmhouses and Their Furniture. Illustrated. J. Lewis André. 
Durham Church Notes. Sir Stephen Glynne. 
The French Glass-Makers in England in 1567. E. Wyndham Hulme. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ArunDEL STREET, 
Srranp. 6d. April. 
Beverley Minster. Illustrated. John Bilson. 
The Life and Work of Welby Pugin. Illustrated. Continued. P. Water- 
house. 
Albury and Shere, Surrey ; the Church and the Village. Illustrated. 
The Work of John D. Sedding. Continued. Illustrated. J. P. Cooper 
and H. Wilson. 
Arena.—4, Pircrim Street, Lupcate Hinz. 1s. April. 
Foreign Influence in American Politics. William J. Bryan. 
American Finance ; the Way Upward. Geo. F. Williams. 
Abraham Lincoln. Henry C. Whitney. 
America a Power. Stinson Jarvis. 
Brookline ; a Model Town under the Referendum. B. O. Flower. _ 
The Ethics of Applied Medicine. Prof. T. A. Bland and William R. 
Fisher. 
The Employment of Convict Labour in Massachusetts. D. J. T. Codman. 
Three Epochs of Democracy and Three Men—Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson and William J. Bryan. John C. Ridpath. 
Argosy.—R. BenTLey anp Son. 1s. May. 
Rochester and Its Neighbourhood ; In the Night Watches. 


harles W. Wood. 
Presages of Immortality. P. W. Roose. 


Illustrated. 


Atalanta.—MarsuHatt, Russert anp Co. 6d. May. 
The Argylls; the Romance of a Great Family. Illustrated. Gertrude 
liver- Williams. 
Love Songs of ManyLands. Illustrated. Laura Alex. Smith. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton; a Living Poet. Kent Carr. 
The Ruskin Museum. Dudley Lewin. 
Diderot and Rousseau ; Stories of Two Great Men. John Grant. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Brirp. 1s. May. 
The International Isolation of the United States. Richard Olney. 
Dreyfus and Zola. John T. Morse, Jr. 
Psychology and the Real Life. Prof. Hugo M sng F 
English Literature and the Vernacular. Prof. Mark H. Liddell. 
Spring in Virginia. Bradford Torrey. 
Washington Reminiscences. Ainsworth R. Spofford. 
The Exploration of the Southern Heavens. Prof. T. J. J. Lee. 
Western Land Booms and After. Henry J. Fletcher. 


Author,—Horace Cox. 6d. April. 
The Cost of Production. 


Baconiana.—Joun HopcEs. 5s. perannum. April. 
The ‘‘ Manes” Shades, or Ghosts of Francis Bacon. Lord Verulam. 
The Northumberland Manuscript. W. F. C. Wigston. 
Shakespeare’s Use of Classic Phraseology. Continued. R. E. Theobald. 


Badminton Magazine.—Lonemans. 1s. May. 
Mustering ‘‘ Scrubbers” in Queensland. [Illustrated. Hugh L. Heber- 


ercy. 
Universicy Cricket Matches. Illustrated. Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, 
Knap ; a Welsh Game of the Tudor Period. - Illustrated. A. G. Bradley. 
seer farceille ; an Old Indian Hunter. ° Illustrated. E. B. Osborn. 
ross-Country Running. - Illustrated. R. Conway. 
—_ a and Grayling; a Study on the Monnow. Illustrated. C. 
atkinson, 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow anv Sons. 1s. 6d. May. 
Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1837. Continued. 
The Indian Currency Commission. 

The Competition of Penny Panks. 
Stock-Exchange Values. 
Insurance of Employers’ Liability. 


Belgravia.—35r, SrrRaND. 1s. April. 
Blackgame Shooting in the South of Scotland. A. J. Gordon. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pau. 75 cents. Apzil. 
Creation ; or, the Transmution of Energy. Jacob Cooper. 
The New Chronology of Paul’s Life. Continued. George H. Gilbert. 
The Religious Significance of Recent English Verse. Edward M. 
Chapman. 
Modern Lights on the Reformation. James Lindsay. 
Early Religion of the Hindus. Herbert W. Magoun. 
The Problem of the Currency. Charles S. Walker. 
The Pilgrim Fathers.and the Message of Puritanism. Newell D. Hillis. 


Blackwood’s Magazine,—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. May. 
Disraeli the Younger. Charles Whibley. 
The Zionists. Lieut.-Col. G. R. Conder. 
The Volunteers as a Fighting Force. ‘*An Ex-Adjutant.” 
Odd Volumes. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The Noose. Horace Hutchinson. 
What’s in a Name?—Nomenclature of our Battleships. 
ohn C. Dalrymple Hay. 
Sir Charles Murray. 
The Looker-on. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre anv Srortiswoope. 6d. April 15. 
Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. 
The Economic Condition of Hong Kong. 
rade and Trade Routes in Siam. 
Commercial Publication and Information Bureaux in the United States. 
The United States Trade in Metals and Their Manufactures. 
British Trade with Tunis. 
Bookman.—(Lonpon.) Hopper anp Srovecuton. 6d. April. 
J. A. Steuart; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
Novelists as Dramatists. Continued. Edward Morton, 
Georg Brandes ; the Danish.Critic. _ With Portrait. 
J. B. Pinker, Literary Agent ; Interview. * 
The Staff of the Star and the Morning Leader. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 
25 cents. April. 
Israel Zangwill ; Interview. With Portrait. Rev. Isidore Harris. 
Tennyson and Alfred de Musset Once More. With Portrait. W. P- 
rent. 
What is Good English? Harry T. Peck. 
Rudyard Kipling’s View of Americans. George H. McKnight. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuisuine Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. April. 
Rome during Holy Week. Illustrated. Constance R, Boulton. ; 
The Makers of the Dominion of Canada. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. J. G. 
Bourinot. 


Cassell’s Family fagazine.—Cassett. 6d. May. 
Is the End of the World near? Illustrated. John Munro. 
My Day on Circuit. Illustrated. ‘‘ A Practising Barrister.” . 
Under Water in a Submarine Boat. Illustrated. A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
London; a Capital at Play. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. — 
The Reporters’ Gallery in the House of Commons; a Nation’s Ear. 
Illustrated. Robert Machray. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, SrRAND. 1s. April. 
The United States Ironclad Monitor. Illustrated. F. M. Bennett. 
The Liverpool Overhead Railway and Docks. Illustrated. S. B. Cottrell. 
Trade Unions and Political Economy. Francis G. Burton. 
Crushing and Pulverising Machines. Illustrated. James Douglas. 
Car-Ferrying on American Lakes. Illustrated. A. S, Chapman. 
Inventing for a Living. yg E. Walsh. “ae ; 
Across the Chilkoot Foss by Wire Cable.. Illustrated. William Hewitt. 
Suggestions for Improvement in Power Plants. A.-Bement. 
A Tibute to the late Col. Henry C. S. Dyer. With Portrait. 


Catholic World.—2z2, PaATerNosTer Row. 1s. April. 
Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ Cardinal Wiseman.” Charles A. L. Morse. 
The Catholic Life of Boston. Illustrated. A. A. McGinley. 
The Huguenots. Rev. . McDermot. : 
Ludwig Pastor, German Historian. Illustrated. M, Lalor Mitchell. 
Easter Scenes in Jerusalem, Illustrated. Charles C. Svendsen. 


Admiral Sir 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s, 4d. May. 
The Beethoven Museum at Bonn. Illustrated. H. E. Krehbiel 
Ascent of Katzimo, the Enchanted Mesa, Illustrated. F. W. Hodge. 
Submarine Photography. Illustrated. Prof. Louis Boutan. | 
The Secret Language of Childhood. Illustrated. Oscar Chrisman. 
I'he Scramble for the Upper Nile. R. Dorsey Mohun 


An Effort to rescue Jefferson Davis, April, 1865. " TIlustrated. Joseph 
Wheele:. 

Railway Crossings in Europe and America. IIlustrated. Franklin B. 
ocke. 


The Great Pyramids of Egypt ; One of the Seven Wonders of the World. 
Illustrated. Benj. I. Wheeler. 

Constantine Pobedonostzeff; a Statesman of Russia. Illustrated. Andrew 

. White. 

After-Dinner Oratory. Brander Matthews. 

Club and Salon, Amelia G. Mason. 

What are the X.-Rays? Illustrated. John Trowbridge. 

Manhattan; the Mother City of Greater New York. Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. ’ 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 8d. May. 
Commercial Education Abroad and at Home. Principal Grant Ogilvie. 
4 Trip in a Torpedo-Boat Destroyer. 

Holy Island. Sarah Wilson. 
Australian Snakes and Snake-Yarns. 
A Chapter on Conversation. 


Chautauquan.—Kecan Pavt. 1os. rod. perannum. April. 
Student-Life in Germany, Illustrated. Prof. H. Zick. 
Roman Orators. Charles J. Little. 
Virgil’s Aineid. Prof. Wm. C. Lawton. 
How to use Objects as Illustrations. Illustrated. Pers H. Denison. 
he Connellsville Region, Pennsylvania; the Coke Country. H. P. Snyder. 
New York Editors and Daily Papers, Illustrated. ‘‘ An Insider.” 
Great Harbours of the United States. Cyrus C. Adams. 
Frances E. Willard. With Portrait. - Charles J. Little. 
(Queen Victoria; the Richest Woman in the World. Illustrated. Wm. E. 
Curtis, 
Christian Quarterly.—73, Lupcate Hitt. socents. April. 
A Plea for a New Reformation. W.T. Moore. 
Jesus and the Existing Order. George D. Herron. 
Alexander Campbell and the Christian Baptist. F. M. Green. 
Che Greatest Problems of the Church. J. W. Lowber. 
Che Existence of Evil. C. J. Kemper. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcn Missionary Society, 
SALISBURY SQUARE. 6d. May. 
The Expansive and Assimilative Power of the Gospel. G. F. S. 
A Winter Mission in North India. Rev. S. A. Selwyn. 
Che Uganda Mission. 
Chureh Quarterly Review.—SrorriswoopE Anp Co. 6s. April. 
Prof. Moberly’s ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood.” 
Dean Butler of Wantage. 
Che Agecaly pe and the Religion of the Empire. 
some Typical Novels. 
Solomon Czesar Malan. 
St. William of Norwich. 
English Poetry from Wyatt to Marlowe. 
Science and Theology. 
The Early Stone Age in Europe. 
The Posthumous Popularity of Dante. 
Landscape in Poetry. 
The Attempted Vindication of the Bull ‘‘ Apostolice Curz.” 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 1s. 6d. April. 
Athena Polias at Athens. W. Wyse. 
Notes on Bacchylides. R.C. Jebb. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hopper anv Srovcuton. 6d. May. 

Cais. on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Continued. Dr. H. C. G. 
oule. 
Contemporary Review.—Ispister. 2s. 6d. May. 

The Collision of the Old World and the New. ‘‘ Politicus.”’ 
The Dreyfus Case. Yves Guyot. : 
Our “ Expert ” Statesmen. ‘“‘ Tearem,” M.P. 
Health on the Bicycle. E. B. Turner. 
The Waning of Evangelicalism. Richard Heath. 
Some Notable Dogs in Fiction. Phil Robinson. 
A Bird’s-Eye View of the Transcaspian. E. N. Adler. 
Che Slave Trade in the West African Hinterland. Canon C. H. Robinson. 
I'he Jewish Colonies in Palestine. Joseph Prag. 
In Andalusia-with a Bicycle. Joseph Pennell. 
Che Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche. . Professor Seth. 
How Chitia may yet be Saved. Demetrius C. Boulger. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smitu, Evper anv Co, 1s. May. 
George II. at Dettingen; a Fight forthe Flag. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
James Payn. Leslie Stephen, 

— Lamb and Robert Liloyd;.Some Unpublished Letters, E. V. 
ucas, 

A Visit to Compitgne. Andrée Hope. 

\t Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park:. Horace Hutchinson. 

Lieut. David Leslie ; a Comrade of the Napiers. Stephen Gwynn. 

Social Evolution in Japan. Maurice Eden Paul, 

Che Ethics of the Tramp. F.M.'F. Skene. 

Schoolmaster’s Humour. W. B, Thomas. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. April. 
Stray Thoughts on South Africa. Olive Schreiney. 
Napoleon; Poem. George Meredith. 


S. T, Coleridge’s Notes on Fligel’s History of Comic Literature. Continued, 


H. Buxton Forman. 
Vérdsmarty ; the Poet of the Hungarian Renaissance. A. de Bertha. 
On the Grand-Banc. Charles de Goffic. 
The Corsican Patriotism of Napoleon. Continued, Arthur Chuquet. 
Letters from Rome. Continued. P. D. Fischer. 
Prussian and German Tactics. A. von Boguslawsky. 
The Unveiling of the Scheff?! Monument. Hermann Sudermann 


Cosmopolitan.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY Lang, 6d. April, 
Mine-Salting. Illustrated. Charles M. Dobson. 

Successful Tea-Growing in America. Illustrated. La Fayette I. Parks. 
With the Japanese Court at the New Year. 


ayes. 
The Great Drainage Canal of Mexico. Illustrated. Blanche G. Hunt. 
The Romance of Theodor Kérner. Illustrated. E. H. Nason. 

The Conquest of Fear. Thomas B. Reed. 

Studies of the United States Government. John B. Walker. 

The Harp. Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 

The Flight of the Carrier Pigeon. Illustrated. W. J. Lautz. 
Man-Hunting in India. Illustrated. Charles Johnston. 

Modern Education. Continued. 


Critical Review.—Simrxin MarsHatt. 1s. 6d. April. 
Prof. Sayce’s ‘‘ Early History of the Hebrews.” A. A. Bevan. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s “‘ Sayings of Our Lord.” Rev. John A. Cross. 


Prof. Cheetham’s Book ‘‘ The Mysteries Pagan and Christian.” Rey. J. B. 


Heard. 


Dial.—315, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 1ocents. April. rz. 
The Problem of the Adequate. 
In Regard to Poetry. Charles L. Moore. ' 
April 16. 
Zachius Topelius. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anp Oares. 6s. April. 
Monuments to Cardinal Wiseman. Rev. T. E. Bridgett. 
Craft Guilds in the Fifteenth Century. Abbot Snow. 
ar Clementina. Miss A. Shield. 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament. Rev. J. H. Howlett, 
Philosophy of the Renaissance. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
Dr. Pusey’s “‘ Eirenicon.” Dr. L. Rivington. 
Pictures of the Reformation Period. Miss J. M. Stone. 


Economic Review.—Rivingtons. 3s. 
The New Trades Combination Movement. E. J. Smith. 
Our Foreign Trade-Rivals. A. W. Flux. 
The State in relation to Education. John C. Medd. 
Oversaving and the Unemployed. F. C. Channing. 
Individualism and Socialism. -F, W. Hirst and Sidney Ball. 


April. 


Edinburgh Review.—Longmans. 6s. April. 
The State and Conditions of Labour. 
Recent Solar Eclipses. 
English Jesuits and Scottish Intrigues, 1581-82. 
General Bourbaki. 
Babylonian Discoveries. 
Novels of American Life. 
The Understanding of Architecture. 
Antiquities of Hallamshire. 
Peter the Great. 
The Border Elliots and the Family of Minto; a Scottish Border Clan. 
The French Revolution and Modern France. ‘a 
Educational Review.—(Lonpon.) 203, SrrAnp. 6d. April. 
How Compulsory Education fails. John Gibson. 
The Seamy Side of School Board Work. Continued. Mary Dendy. 
Stanley de Brath’s ‘‘ Foundations of Success.” John Russell. 


Educational ainmeihoue = Henry Hort anv Co. 1s. 8d. 
pril. 
Practical Methods of Teaching History; Report and Discussion by 
Charles W. Eliot. 
English Sources for History-Teaching. Earl Barns and Mary S. Barns. 
Private Education in Virginia. William Baird. 
University Study at Berlin and at Oxford. Samuel H. Bishop. 
Continuous Sessions of Normal Schools. Irwin Shepard. 
The Culture-Epoch Theory. C. Vandewalker. 
Remarks on Religious Education. Hiram M. Stanley. 


Educational Times;-—89, Farrincpon Streer. 6d, May. 
Examination Tests in Spelling. J. J. Findlay. 
Some Private-Venture Schools. 
A Technical Nunnery at Foxford, Ireland. Miss C. S. Bremnes 


Engineering Magazine.—z222, Stranp. 1s. April. 

The Shifting Site of National Industrial Supremacy. J. Stephen Jeans. 

European Sea-Going Dredges and Deep-Water Dredging. Illustrated. 
E. L. Corthell. 

Systems and Apparatus for Heating Buildings by Steam. Illustrated. 
J. J. Blackmore. 

Mining the Gold Ores ‘of the Witwatersrand. Illustrated. H. H. Webb 
and Pope Yeatman. 

Tank Irrigation in Central India. With Maps. G, Palmer. 


Illustrated. Florence B, 
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The Interpretation of Sanitary Water Analyses. Floyd Davis. 
‘An Effective System of Finding and Keeping or Costs. Henry Roland. 
Notable Speed: Trials of British Locomotives. Illustrated. Charles Rous- 


The Seeam. “Engine and the Dynamo ; a Chapter in Evolution. Charles T. 


The Gas Engine in American Practice. Illustrated. George Richmond. 
English Historical Review.—Loncmans. ss. April. 

The Rulers of Shhperis or Lagash. Sir Henry H. Howorth. 

The Parlement of Paris. Prof. Prothero, 

The Cossacks in the Early Seventeenth Century. H. Havelock, 

Nelson and the gies Republics. F. P. adham. 

The Chronology of Theophanes in the Eighth Century. Thomas Hodgkin. 

Pope Sylvester II. and Stephen_I. of Hungary. Lewis L. Kropf. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—138, Srranp. 6d. May. 
Newark; the Field of W. E. Gladstone’s First Campaign. Illustrated. 
Metcalfe Wood. : 
ohn Howard; a Famous Bee-Master. Illustrated. G. F. Ogilvie. 
Figureheads of the Navy. Illustrated. A. S. Hurd. 
Men Who would be Kings. Illustrated. André ‘de St. André and Georg: 
. Thomas. 
Napoleon I. ; the Great Adventurer. Continued. Illustrated. X. Y. Z. 
Count Arnim’s Grave in the Isle of Ely; an Outlaw’s Grave ina Village 
Churchyard. J. F. Wilkinson. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—zz, Rananee SrreET, OxrorD STREET. 
1s. April. 
The Fall in Women’s Wages_ E. J. Boucherett. 
Women as Churchwardens. 
Lincoln Hospital. 
Essex Review.—Simpxin MARSHALL. 

Felsted School. An Old Felstedian. 
Recent Additions to Essex Belfries. Cecil Deedes. 
In the Essex Marshlands. Illustrated. F. Carruthers Gould. 
The Essex Taylors. J. Ewing Ritchie. 


ts, 6d. April. 


Etude.—T. Presser, Purapecenia. 1 dol. 50 cents perannum. April. 


Mendelssohn. With Portrait. 
Carl Koelling. With Portrait. . 
Music for Piano:—Prelud2 by Mendelssohn; “‘ Bells at Eventide,” by 


Carl Koelling, &c. 
Expositor.—Hopper AND STOUGHTON. 1s. May. 

Fusion of Jews and Gentiles in One Body in Christ. Rev. F. Rendall. 
Prof. Sayce’s ‘‘ Early Bieter of the Hebrews.” G. Buchanan Gray. 
The Omissions of the Gospel. Prof. J. H. Bernard. 
The Death of Christ ; a Difficult Passage in Romans. Prof. J. A. Beet. 
Was Job an Agnostic? Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Continued. Prof. T. Zahn. 
Did John preach Baptism for the Remission of Sins? Rev. Arthur Carr. 

Expository Times.—Simpxin MarsHaty. 6d. May. 
Israel’s Historical Recollections. Prof. Eduard Konig. 
Zoroastrian Influences on Judaism. Rev. J. H. Moulton. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, PATERNOSTER Square. 6d. May. 
Some Monstrosities ; Ancient and Modern, Illustrated. H. M. Wallis. 


Fortnightly Review.—CHapMan anv HAti. 2s. 6d. May. 
Egypt, 188x to 1897. Edward Dicey. 
Glimpses of Havana and Havanese. Richard Davey. 
The Influence of Balzac. Emile Faguet. 
The Irish Local Government Bill tin O’Connor Morris. 
A Cure for Indolence. Dr. Maurice de Fleury. 
Prisons and Prisoners. Rev. William Douglas Morrison. 
Miss Eliza Orme. 
The Insolvent Poor. Judge Parry. 
The Position and Policy of Mr. Rhodes, “ Imperialist.” 
The United States and Cuban Independence. Fred. J. Matheson. 
The Mournful Case of Cuba. G. HD. Gossip. 
The Breakdown of our Chinese # Policy. ‘* Diplomaticus,’ 

Forum.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1s. 6d. April. 
The gag Demands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
. Smith. 
England and France in West Africa. Thomas G. Bowles. 
The Political Situation in Europe and the East. Major-Gen. N. A, Miles. 
Central America ; Its Resources and Commerce. William E. Curtis. 
The Economics of Genius. John Robertson. 
The Handel Revival in German Prof. Bruno Schrader. 
The English Governing Oligarchy. Sidney Low. 
Prof. — s Attack on Experimental Psychology. 
iss 

Is there Work Enough for All? William T. Harris. 
‘The Kalevala ; the Finnish National Hymn. Charles U. Clark. 
Recent Histories of Literature. William P. Trent. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—42, Bonn Street, New York. 
25cents. May. 


’ 


Milton 


Prof. Charles 


Naval Warfare of To-Day. Illustrated. Frederick S. Daniel. 
ee Congress of Mothers in America. Illustrated. Augusta R. 


The a se Tagger of President Andrew Jackson. Illustrated. Francis 


The City of wee Phare, Martinique. Illustrated. Jul'us G. Tucker. 
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David J. Burrell. 
Illustrated. 


‘The Reformed Church in America. Illustrated. 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 1676 ; the Beginnings of Liberty in Virginia. 
Dr. Lewis R. Harley. 
Galveston ; the “‘ Island City ” of Texas. Illustrated: Charles T. Logan. 
Genealogical Magazine.—Ettior Stock. 1s. May. 
An Armorial List of Mitred or Parliamentary Abbeys in the Sixteenth 


Century. John W. Bradley. 
An — Account of the Beresford Family. Continued. Major 
. de la Poer-Beresford. 
helt “Notes Continuing the Family Historical Register of Rev. Edmund 


Nelson of 178. Continued. 
The Borough Seal of Honiton. Illustrated. J. Gale Pedrick. 
The Warwickshire Ardeas. Continued. Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 


Gentleman’ 's eg HATTO AND Winnvs. 1s. May. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” John W. Hales. 
America and Charl iil. A. Shield. 
Old-Fashioned Advertising. R. B. 

Mrs, Theresa Cornelys. f dward Walford. 

A Fifteenth Century Guide-Book, by William Wey. 
Pickwickian Bath. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Henry Peacham the Younger as an Educationist, 1622. 


Geographical Journal.—:, Savitz Row. 2s. April. 

Vis‘ts to Barents and Kara Seas, with Rambles in Novaya Z: mlya, 1895 and 
1897. With Map and Illustrations. Col. H. W. Feil 

A — > on the East of Spitzbergen. With Map and Hiustra:i ions. Arnold 

1Ke, 

Through Somaliland and Around and South of Lak: Rudolf. With Maps 
and Illustrations. ~H. S. H. Cavendish. 

Four Years’ Travel in Central Asia. With Map and Illustrations. Dr. 
Sven Hedin. 

The Royal Society’s Antarctic Meeting. 

Notes on a Section of Northern Mexico. 
Stephenson. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. May. 
How to Write Verse. Frederick Langbridge. 
A Little Outing for Londone:s in Hertfordshire. 
Rambles with Nature Students. Continued. 

Brightwen. 

Good Words.—Issisrer anp Co. 6d. May. 
Illustrated. Prof. T. M. Lindsay. 
Carrier Pigeons. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lillingston. 
Poverty Corner, London. Illustrated. James Bayfield. 
Salt and Solder. Prof. Crum Brown. 
The First English Sea-Fight with the Turks, r19r. Illustrated. Fred. T. 


ane. 
Baron Pollock. With Portrait. Michael Moscow. 
“‘ Lloyd’s.” William C. Mackenzie. 
Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Srreet, Freer Street. 6d. May. 
Venice ; Ina Venetian Glass. Illustrated. Rowland Grey. 
Prof. Jowett ; the Great Master of Balliol. With Portrait. John Stuart. 
Things which impressed Me in Rome. Illustrated. The Editor. 
William Tallack on the Treatment of Criminals; Interview. R. Bl.thwayt. 
From Dark to Light in Shoreditch. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
Sir John Franklin ; a Gallant Explorer. With Portrait. The Editor. 
Bruce Wallace ; Interview. Wi:h Portrai:. R. L. Gorton. 


Harper’s Magazine.—4s5, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15s. May. 
Awakened Russia, Illustrated. Julian Ralph. 
The Trans-Isthmian Canal Problem. With Map. Col. William Ludlow. 
New York City ; East Side Considerations. Illustrated. E. S. Martin. 
Varallo and the Val Sesia. Illustrated. Edwin L. Weeks. 
Some By-Ways of the Brain, Con‘inued. Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
University Life in the Middle Ages, Illustrated. Prof. W. T. Hewett. 
Homiletic Review.—Funx anp WaGnatts, 1s. 3d. April. 
The Present Relation of Archeology to the Higher Criticism. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce. 
Preparation for Preaching Extemporaneously. Dr. Wayland Hoyt. 
Recent Reconstructions of Theology. Continued. Prof. Frank H. Foster. 
House.—‘‘ Queen” Orrice. 6d. May. 
The Hygiene of the House. With Diagrams, 
Drawn Thread Work. Illustrated. Mdme. Tambour. 
Humanitarian.—Hvrcuinson ann Co. 6d. May. 
The Telelectroscope ; Herr Szczepanick and His Work. 
Cremation at Woking. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 
A Voluntaryist Appeal. Hon, Auberon Herbert. | 
Occultism in Eastern Lands. Continued. Sir Richard F. Burton. 
Of Witchcraft. Mrs. Stepney Rawson. . 
The Reform of the Habitual Criminal. ‘‘ A Barrister.” 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Morgan Dockrell. 


Index Library.—1:72, Epmunp o— BrrMINGHAM. 






Wasey Sterry. 


Foster Watson. 


With Map. J. Gurdon L. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Mrs. Eliza 


In Dalmatia. 


21s, p2> annum. 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, cma 1583. 

Dorset Wills. 

Lincolnshire Wills. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—s4, Nassau Street, Dyin. 
1s. pril. 


The Convention of Drom-Ceat. re ee 


Irish Exiles in Brittany. Rev. A. Walsh. 
Another Batch of Letters. 


Rev. Matthew Russell, 
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Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt Ae Sox, O’Connett Street, Dusiin. 
. April. 
Some Notes on Macbeth. Continued. Dr. Montagu Griffin. 
John Windele of Cork. James Coleman. 


May. 
Easter Tuesday at Frascati. Kathleen Balfe. 


Irish Naturalist.—Simpxin MarsHaut. 6d. April. 
Beetles Collected at Mote Park, Mount Talbot, and Clonbrock. J. N. 


Halbert. ‘ 
Spiders Collected at Mote Park, Mount Talbot, and Clonbrock. George H. 


‘. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. April. 
Issac B. Samuel’s Commentary on the Second Book of Samuel. Rev. G. 


Sengetonth, 

Seventh-Day Christians. Rev. W. E. Mellone. , 

Letter sent to Constantinople by Alafdhal’s Ex-Minister of Finances. . Prof. 
D. Kaufmann. * 

Leone de Sommi Portaleone, 1527-1592. 

The Numeral ‘‘ Two” in the Semitic Languages. D. Kiinstlinger. 

Studies in Ben Sira. Dr. C. Taylor. 

The Burning Bush and the Garden of Eden; a Study in Comparative 
Mythology. G. H. Shipwith. 

Hebrew Verses with a Biliteral Stem. J. D. Wijnkoop. 

An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. 
Steinschneider. 

The Song of Deborah. Paul Ruben, 


“@ Journal of Education.—s6, Freer Srreer. 6d. April. 
The Training and Work of Elementary Teachers. Frank J. Adkins, 


The Teecking of Science in Secondary Schools. Dr. Bevan Lean. 
The Study of Literature in Girls’ Schools. F. B. Low. 


Journal of Winanees--Rermcnan pep ime tr, RoyAt EXCHANGE. 
il. 


Continued. Moritz 


Is. 


Recent American Railroad Reorganisations. : 
Mr. Bottomley’s Bantlings. Andrew Still. 

Lord Dudley’s Companies’ Bill. 

Monetary Statistics of Leading Countries. Continued. O. Haupt. 
The Remonetization of the Mule. A. E. Stilwell. 


Journal of Geology.—Luzac anv Co. 
Brazilian Evidenc: on the Genesis of the Diamond. Illustrated. Orville A. 
erby. 
The Glaciation of North Central-Canada. With Maps. J. Burr Tyrrell. 
The Use of Local Names in Geology. Charles R. Keyes. 
The Weathered Zone (Sangamon) between the Iowan Loess and Illinoian 
Till Sheet. Frank Leverett. 
Studies in the Driftless Region of Wisconsin. Continued. With Diagrams. 


G. H. Squier. 
Fucoids or Coprolites. J. A. Udden. 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.—Joun Murray. 
3s. 6d. March. 


50 cents. March. 


The Board of Agriculture, 1793-1822. Illustrated. Sir Ernest Clarke. 

New Forms of Hop Kilns. With Diag-ams, G. S. Mitchell. 

The Recent Trend of Agricultural Competition. William E. Bear. 

Bacon-Curing. Illustrated. Loudon M. Douglas. 

The Valuation of the Manures obtained by the Consumption of Foods for the 
Production of Milk. Sir John B. Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Tue Institute, 
NoRTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 64. April. 
Our West Indian Colonizs. George Carrington. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kerner. 
2s. April. 


The Protection of Commerce during War. Commander G. A. Ballard. 
The Chinese Question; How It may affect Our Imperial Interests, With 
Map. Archibald Colquhoun. 
A New System of throwing High Explosives. With Diagrams. Hudson 
axim. 
The Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of the 
United Kingdom, 1862. Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 


Juridical Review.—Srevens anv Haynzs. 
Prisoners as Witnesses. J. H. A. Macdonald. 
Some Points in Roman-Dutch Procedure. Sir David P. Chalmers. 
The Myth of the Gratuitous Trustee. Philip F. Wood. 
The Copyright Bill, Alexander Moffatt. 
Cragii Jus Feudale. George Law. 
Vesting Subject to Defeasance. A. M. Hamilton. 
Is Duncan versus Findlater not Law? John H. Tait. 
Preliminary or Dilatory Pleas in England and Scotland. J. W. Brodie 
nnes. 
Injuria; Its Scope and Conception, T. W. Marshall. 
The Scots Law of Treason. William K. Dickson. 
King’s Own.—Marsuatt Bros. 6d. April. 
johannes & Lasco. Hermann Dalton. Continued. 
fhe Inspiration and Divine Authority of the Scriptures. Continued. 
The Canon of the Old Testament. Continued. Rev. John Macpherson. 
Knowledge.—326, Hicu Hotnory. 6d. May. 
British Bees. Continued. Illustrated. Fred. Enock. 


A Valley on Sao Nicolau, Cape Verde Islands. 
Alexander, 


Deserts and Their Inhabitants. R. Lydekker. 


April. 


Illustrated. Boyd 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Karkinokosm or World of Crustacea. Continued. Illustrated, Rey, 


T. R. R. Stebbing. 
The Recent Eclipse of the Sun. E. Walter Maunder. 
Photography, etc. ; Nature’s Finer Forces. H. Snowden Ward. 
Jungermannia ; a Botanical Study. Illustrated. A, Vaughan Jennings, 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Pustisuinc Co. 10 cents. 


Joseph Jefferson ; ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle” as He is at Home. 
Sovithine Robb, 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson anp Co, 6d. May. 
The Queen of Norway and Sweden. Illustrated. Robert Sherard. 
The Inner Circle of Paris Society. Illustrated. G. Frederic Lees. 
A Slight Sketch of William IV., (the Sailor King) at Brighton. Illustrated, 
‘ountess of Munster. 
Our Ballad-Mongers. Illustrated. George A. Wade. 
Half-a-dozen Wealthy Women. With Diagrams. Harold Macfarlane. 


Law Quarterly Review.—Srevens anp Sons. 5s. April. 

Legal Remainders and Perpetuities. E. C. C. Firth. 
The Shipowner’s Lien for Freight. G. D. Keogh. 
Judicial Sentences, and the Habitual Criminal. C. H. Bromby. 
Excusable Breaches of Trust. F. H. Maugham. 
The English, French, and Belgian Bars. Malcolm MclIlwraith. 
The Local Government Act, 1894; Some Notes on Parish Councils and 

Suggestions for an Amendment Act. J. Harris Stone. 


Leader.—Jean Wuirte, Boston. 


Charles Dupee Blake. With Portrait. 
The Stonewall Brigade Band. 


May. 
Illustrated 


1 dol, per ann. March. 
F. N. Scott. 


Illustrated. C, E. Haines. 


Music for Band: — “All Aboard!” by R. Gruenwald; “‘Triumphat 
March,” by C. Gounod. 
Leisure Hour.—56, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. May. 


The White House, Washington, from the Inside. Edward Porritt. 
Women at the Universities. Illustrated. Miss Alice Zimmern. 
Grimsby. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 

The Medals of English Science. Illustrated. T. E. James. 


Library.—Lisrary Bureau, ro, BLoomssury STREET. 3s. April. 
The National Libraries of Great Britain and France, and Their Catalogues, 
John MacFarlane. 
ee See Law ; Its History, Literature and Library. E. Wyndham 
ulme. 
Bulletins ; an Interesting Development in Public Library Work. 
Turner. 
The Birmingham Library, 1773-1837. Charles E. Scarse. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine —‘, Henrietta Srreet, Covent 
GARDEN. 1s. May. 
Woman’s Work and Wages in America. Elzanor Whiting. 
The Faculty of Computing in Animals. James Weir, Jun. 
The American Indian Afoot. William T. Larned. 
The Rose; the Sacred Flowe-. Marvin Dana. 
Do Animals drink? William S. Walsh. 
The Literature of Japan. Joslyn Z. Smith. 
The Book-Loves of American Statesmea. Frank G. Carpenter. 


London Quarterly.—Cuarves H. Kerry. 4s. April. 
Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man. 
Bryce’s Impzessions of South Africa. 
The Making of a Great Preacher. 
Civil and Religious Liberty in the Un‘ted States, 1620-1809. 
The Klondike, 
Joseph Arch, 
France as It is To-day. 
The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; a University Church. 
The Crisis in the West Indies. 
An Eye-Witness on Korea, 


Fred 


Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 
The Living Garment of the Downs. W. H. Hudson, 
Epping Forest. P. Anderson Graham. 


= Ludgate.—F. V. Wuire avy Co. 6d. May. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; the Gib:altar of British North America. 
Roland Belfort. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Illustrated. G. Booth. 
The Evolution of the Stick. Illustrated. Mrs. Howa:th. 
Lothian Walk. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 
The Nice Carnival; Where Folly is God. Illustrated. William Le Queux. 
An Old-Time Prison in Wellclose Square. Illustrated. Frank Hird. 
Boy-Gmaees for the Church. F. Dolman. 
Bal ¥ bred the Oil Regions of the Caspian. Illustrated. E. A. Brayley 
‘etts. 
About Gas-Works and Other Things. Illustrated. Alexis Krausse. 
The Bells of London. Illustrated. Ernest W. Low 
The Holy Carpet at Mecca, Illustrated. 


McClure’s Magazine.—sS. S. Mecayes Co. 
y: 
i Milne; Observer of Earthquakes. Illustrated, Cleveland Moff:tt. 
eminiscences of Men and Events of the American:Civil War. Continued. 
Illustrated. Charles A. Dana. 
Life Portraits of Thomas Jefferson. 
At Sea with the Circus. Illustrated. Charles T, Murta~. 
General Grant ; His Last Year. Illustrated. Hamlin Garland. 


6d. May. 


Illustrated. 


New York. 
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. Waemillan’s Magazine.—Macmmian. rs. May. 
lore Roosevelt ; an American Historian of the British Navy. 

Stephen Gwynn. 

Francis ‘gon and — A. Roebuck ; Two Radicals of the Old School. 


Manchester enbastgiomen SHoe LANE ‘1s. ” Apel 


ll of Lakeland. John Walker. 
wots Coleridge. Illustrated. John Wilcock. 
Catullus. Arthur W. Fox 
Ivan Turgenieff. William’ Stern. 
Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Srreet. 1s. 
The Use of Glycerinated Calf Lymph in Vaccination. Dr. 


Apxil. 
Frank R. 


Te Fundamental Principles of Vaccination and Antitoxin Inoculation. 


The owt Se ccetien $s on the New Treatment of Cardiac Affections. 
Inebriety and Its “‘ Cures” amongst the Ancients. Concluded. Dr. Samuel 
Hyde. 

Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay anv Birp. 
The Design of Nature. C. Staniland Wake. 
Counterparts ; the Basis of Harmony. M. A. Clancy. 
Is Man the Architect of His Own Destiny? C. G. 
The Symbolism of Nirvana. Harriet B. Bradbury. 
The Dogma of Incarnation. Rev. Henry Frank. 
Astrological Symbolism. John Hazelrigg. 


Mind,—Wiiiams AnD NorGATE. 3s. 


The Regulae of Descartes. Boyce Gibson. 

AContribution towards an Improvement in Psychological Method. Con- 
tinued. ig acces. 

Freedom. G. E 
The Paradox of Logical Influence. Miss E. E. C. Jones. ° 
Betnard Mandeville’s Place in English Thought. Norman Wilde. 
The Dialectical Method. Continued. Prof. E. B. McGilvary. 


Missionary Review of the World.—Fuxx AND WAGNALLS. 
pril. 


ts. 6d. April. 


yston. 


April. 


1s. 3d. 


Individual Links between Givers and the Mission Field. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
The Condition of Women in India. Rev. Edward Storrow. 

The Knights of the Broom in India. Dr. T. ‘bs Scott. 

Devotees ; Hindu and Christian. Lucy E. Guinness. 


Monist.—Kecan Pact. 


Evolution and Ethics. Prof. John Dewey. 

The Joy of Living; Lebenslust. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 

An Aspect of Attention. E. E. Constance Jones. 

Regressive Phenomena in Evolution. Prof. Cesare Lombroso. 
The Causes of Infectious Disease. Prof. F. Hueppe. 

The Unmateriality of Soul and God. Dr. Paul Carus. 


May. 


2s. 6d. April. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. 


“Liberal” Catholicism. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 

eee towards a Life of Father Henry Garnet. 
Rev. 7. Ce rard. 

Rev. Mother Philippine Duchesne. Very Rev. ay Connelly. 

ie on the Condition of the Working Classes, 

ickal 

Celibacy. C. Kegan Paul. 

In the ‘losing Days of Prince Charles. A. Shie' 

Father Baumgartner’s ‘‘ History of Universal 5 


Monthly Musical Record.—AvuceEner. 


er, the Invalid. E. Baughan. 
M mn Editions of the Classics. Concluded. . Franklin Peterson. 
The Psycholog of the Musician, Ernest Newman. 
Rounds (Music) re-arranged by J. Powell Metcalfe. 


Continued. Very 


_o Joseph 


John Gray. 
2d. April. 


The Registration of Bach’s Ope Works. Franklin Peterson. 


Overture and Chorus from ‘‘ The Gitanos.” S. Coleridge-Taylor. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes anv Co. 1s. May. 


Min Charlotte Yonge ; the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Christabel 

oleridge. 

The Question of Women’s Suffrage. Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps. 

The Marriage of Richard Fanshawe to Ann Harrison ; a Happy Marriage ia 
Troubled Times. Annie Armitt. 

The Elder Tree. Rev. H. Milnes. 


Music,—(Lonpon.) 186, WArpouR STREET. 
Song :—“‘ Unless,” by Ernest Alfieri. 


The Early Organs of the Middle Ages. Kathleen Schlesinger. 
Giovanni Battista Buononcini. With Portrait. E. van der Straeten. 


Music,—1402, Aupirorium Tower, CHICAGO. 25 cents. April.’ 
Music of the Ghetto; Melodies of the Mystics. Prof. N. H. Imber. 
Henri Marteau ; Interview. With Portrait. 

Anton Seidl. With Portrait. W. S. B. Mathews. 
The Poles in Music. Maurice Aronson. 


2d. April. 
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Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. May. 
Mr. George Riseley. With Portrait. 
Music in Australia, by Rev. G. W. Torrance ; Interview. 


Song in Both Notations :—“ The Nightingale,” by C. Nixon. 


Musical Opinion.—1s50, Hotsorn. 2d. Apiil. 


The Tonic Basis of all Music. mY Sawyer. | 
Brahmsiana. Continued. J. B. K. 


Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. May. 


Henry Willis. With Portraits. 

Some Present Aspects of Music. 

New Sacred Works by Verdi. 

Anthems :—“‘ Spirit of Mercy, Truth, and Love,” by B. L. Szlby; 
Glory of the God of Israel,” by Thomas Adams. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnovp. 


The Advance on the Soudan. Charles Williams. 
Surprise in War. T. Miller Maguire.4 

The Chartered Company. L. March-Phillipps. 

Handicaps. G. H. Stutfield. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Autocrat of the Sick Room, Lady V 

‘* France” by J. E. Bodley; a Publicist’s = of France. 


Edwards, 
Plunder by Death Duuzs. C. Morgan-Richardson. 


Natural Science.—J. M. Dent Anp Co. srs. 


Cell-Physiology. Herbert Spencer. 

The Study of Variations; a Reply. Rev. Georg: Henslow. 

A New Method of Asexual Reproduction in Hymenopterous Insects. 
Marchal. 

The Smallest of Stridulating Spiders. Illustrated. George H. Carpenter. 

Parasites and Mess-Mate: in Ant-Hills. Charles Janet. 

The History of the Mammalia in Europe and North America. 
Woodward. 

Charles Wachsmuth and Frank Springer’s Classification of Crinoids. 
F, A. Bather. 


New Century Review.—Ketvin, Gren anp Co. 6d. 


Polar Exploration. Continued. Dr. C. M. Aikman. 
Enrico Fer:i. Miss Helen Zimmern. 


Continued. Joseph Bennett. 
“cc The 


2s. 6d. May. 


Miss Betham- 


May. 


Paul 


A. Smith 


May. 


The Lae Army Health Question; A Reply. Surgeon-Col. Francis H. 
Welch. 

Party Loyalty and Cabinet Change. Hugh Ticehurst. 

A Journalist’s Recollections. LP, & 

Medical Men and Medical Manners. ‘I. H. S. Escott. 


English Socialism. Rev. F. W. Aveling. 
Problems East and West. Louis Egerton. 


The Claim to banish Compromise in the Church of England. Samuel 
Holmes. 
New England Magazine. 25 c2uts. 


—3, Park Square, Boston. 
Apzil. 


A Study in American Community Life. J. L. M. Curry. 
Rutland and Vermont. Illustrated. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Boston’s Pauper Institutions. Illustrated. William I. Cole. 
Old Time Factory Life in New England. A. K. Fiske. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 


The Economics of Carna. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 

Irish Railway Amalgamation. B. 

— *. Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813; War as seen from the Ranks. 
Coyne. 

A Pe of Ireland’s Financial History. Thomas Kennedy. 

The Local Government Bargain. W.R. MacDermott. 


New Orthodoxy.—E:.ior Srock. 6d. May. ' 


Relig’on and Modern Knowledge. Rev. J. M. Whiton 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and “* Tyndall. Rev. T. Gasquoine. 
Prophetic Sensationalism. C. 

Arthur Hugh Clough’s Sumhe of Duty. J. S. Pattinson. 


6d. April. 


New Time.—56, Firru Avenve, Cuicaco. rocents. April. 
Railways in America ; Across the Continent for One Dollar. 
Direct Legislation ; Sy mposium, Continued. 
Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. May. 
England’s Duties as a Neutral. John Macdonnell. 
The Growth of the World’s Armaments. With Diagrams. H. W. Wilson. 


The Caucasus and Tirah ; a Retrospect. Lord Napier of Magdala. 

The Working Girl of To-day. Lady Albinia Hobart-Hampden. 

The “‘ Limited-Company ” Craze. S. F. Van Oss. 

Fox-Hunting and Agriculture. George F. Underhill. 

Nicholas Culpeper. Hon. Sidney Peel. 

A Postal Utopia. J. Henniker Heaton. 

The English Bite ; Wyclif to Coverdale. H. W. Hoare. ‘ 

Jane Hester Reilly’ 's Journey from Dublin to London in 9 4 

The Prisons Bill and Progress in Criminal Treatment. Major-Gen. Sir E. 
Du Cane. 

The Romance of Barking Church; an Ancient City Church. Prof. A. J. 
Mason. 

Representation of the Colonies in the Home Parliament. 


oseph M. Orpen. 
A Not: on “ British Ships in Foreign Navies.” Sir W 


. White. 
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North American Review.—Ws. Heinemann. 2s, 6d, April. 
Ireland since 1798. John E. Redmond. 
State Regulation of Railways in America. Harry O. Robinson. 
Women and the Labour Movement, M. E, J. Kelley. 
The Decay of Cobdenism in England. John P. Young. 
Frances E, Willard. Lady Henry Somerset. 
The American Great Lakes and the Navy. — J. H. Gibbons. ~ 
Some R for i the American A: =f Lieut. G. B. Duncan. 
Germany’s Exclusion of American Fruits. Prof. J. B. Smith, 
Man’s Span of Life. Dr, Langdon Kain, 
The Siege of Paris and the Air-Ships. Karl Blind. 
Recollections of the American Civil War. Continued. Sir .William H. 
Russell. 
Senator Henderson and Pae-American Arbitration. 
The United States of Europe. Eliot Gregory. 


Organist and Choirmaster.— ), Berners STREET. 
Anthem :—“‘ Like as the Hart,” by F. St. John Lacy. 
“* Magnificat ” and ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” by H. C. Perrin. 





M. Romero. 


3d. April rs. 


March. * 
Illustrated. 


Our Day.—153, La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 20 cents, 
Miss Frances E. Willard ; the Greatest American Woman. 
George T. B. Davis. 
The Jesuits versus Liberty. Illustrated.“ Quondam.” 
Spanish Rule in America. Illustrated. Eleanor Atkinson. 


QOuting.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 25 cents.’ April. 

A Tiger-Shoot in India. Illustrated. “A er Officer.” 

Columbia’s Athletics, Illustrated. J. P. Par 

Camp and Cycle in Yellowstone Park. Tilastrated. W. W. Thayer. 

Taxidermy for Sportsmen. Illustrated. Ed. W. Sand 

A Springtime Ramble in the Chautauqua Hills. 
Sprague. 


Overland Monthly:—Saw Francisco. 
Overland to the Yukon. With Map wot) Illustrations. 
Tacoma, weingen. #Illustrated. S. E. Rothery. 

red, Tennyson; the Great Laureate as pictured by His Son. 
ilustrated, 
April. 


Illustrated. C. W. Thornton. 
Illustrated. James G. McCurdy. 
Illustrated. Theodore de Laguna. 


Illustrated. Lynn T. 


ro cents. March. 
C. E. Mitchell. 


The Ascent of Mount St. Elias, 
Cape Flattery and Its Light. 
Mark Twain as Prospective Classic. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Street. 2s. 6d. April. 
Reports on Palestine Exploration, by Dr. Conrad Schick. Illustrated. 
An Arabic Inscription from Jerusalem, Illustrated. Dr, Max von Berchem, 
A Visit to Kerak and Petra. With Map and Illustrations. Charles A. 
Hornstein. 
Jewish Measures of Capacity. Col. C. M. Watson. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHartnc Cross Roap. 1s. May. 


Illustrated. Charles 
With Map and _Iilustrations. 


Methenmns, Victoria; a Capital of Greater Britain. 
hort 


Afghanistan, 1878-1880 ; a Memories, 
General Sir Hugh Gough 
The war of cunioee in English — Travelling. Concluded. 


on. 
The Magic Whirligig. With —- rams, 
John Loughborough Pearson. + mee OY Conse Monkhouse. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Vicroria Streer. 6d. April. 


Why and How Science should be taught to nig igo Lat G. Rooper. 
The True Basis of a Rational Educatio: ” 


The Teaching of Histo-y. H. A. Nesbi 
On a Classical Education. Continued. ‘Charles D. Olive. 
ae ape in Children. Dr. G. B..Batten. 


Mrs. Dorman, 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 
The Artillery ; How Soldiers Fight. Illustrated. F, Norreys Connell. 
Man Who Measures Earthquakes. Illustrated. Cleve- 


ike Nests and Nesting-Places. Illustrated. E. le Breton-Martin, 
icket Clubs, Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 


On the Lizard Down, Cornwall. 


—_ 7 ad Edison; the White Magician. Illustrated. Rudolph de 
ordova, 
Show Cats. Illustrated. G. B. Burgi 


le, California ; a City of Cars. llustrated. Merriden Howard. 
The Masked Men of Tuscany. Illustrated. Herbert Vivian. 


Physical Review.—Macmi.ian. socents. March. 
The Semone of Sound and the Constant of Radiation of Air. A. Wilmer 


ff. 
On a of Light Reflected from Hard Rubber, Alice H. 


On Latitude Variation in a Rigid Earth, as° illustrated by Maxwell’s 
Dynamical Top. Illustrated. Henry Crew. 


Poet-Lore.-—Gay Anp Birp. 65 cents. April. 
The Mood of the Ephemeral and the Mod of the Eternal. Treadwell 


Cleveland, Jr. 
The Evolution of the Character of Woman in English Literature, Alice 


Was ¢ Othello a Negro? a Shakespearean Question. W. J. Rolfe, 


Frederick Tennyson and His Poetry. W. Winthrop. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Henry Frowpg. 4s. 6d. March, 
The Referendum in California. S. E. Moffett. 


rof, 
Gold ictal in ys S Soyeds 

Capitalism on Trial in Russia, N. I, Stone.* 

Discount Rates in the United States. R. M. Breckenridge. 


Positivist Review.—Witt1AM Reeves, 3d. May. 





SOO BOB LI eS 2 


Zola’s ‘‘ Paris.” Frederic Harrison. 
Wei-Hai-Wei. Edward S. nny j 
Comte’s Conception of Western Europe as a Republic. Henry Ellis. \ 
Robert Miller. Frederic Harrison. i 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCattra anp Co., ' 
PHILADELPHIA. 80 cents, April. ; 
Dr. MacGiffert on Apostolic Christianity. James Orr. \ 


Recent Criticism of the Early Prophets. Geerhardus Vos. 

The Character of the Westminster Confession, John Macpherson. 
The Metaphysics of Christian Apebgsticn, Wm. Brenton Green, Jr. 
John of Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor. Henry E. Dosker. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterty Papiew.-—e, ALDERSGATE Street, 


Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh. 
Mysticism ; a Study in Personal Religion. R, G. G 
Hall Caine’s Novels. M. Johnson. 
The Providential Order of the World. B. H. 
“Richard III.,” a Study in Dramatic Equilibrium, J. D. T. 
The Women-Preachers of Early Methodism. William Barker. 
Prof. Henry Calderwood. Robert Hind. 
The Holiness Association. M. P. Davison. 
The Poetry of Jean Ingelow. Thomas Bradfield. 
‘ook, “‘ The Evolution of the Idea of God.” Arthur S. Peake 


Tosa Tee. 


Grant Allen’s 
Public School Magazine.—131, TempLe CHAMBERS. 6d. May, j 
Rugby School. Illustrated. W. H. D. Rouse. 4 
St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall. Illustrated. Scott Daman % 
Cheltenham v. Haileybury, and Other School Matches at Lord’ Se Illustrated. [7 
** Old Westminster.” ie 
Public School Statesmen of the Victorian Era. Illustrated. Arthur G, 4 

Symonds, k 


Quarterly Journal of rw ae 2 dols, per ann, 
The French Canadians in New Ragin William MacDonald. 
The Bank-Note System of Switzerland. Sandoz. 
The — and Methods of Currency Reform in the United States. F. M, 
aylor. 
Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. 
Pusey and Wiseman. 
Trade Unions in Practice and Theory. 
The Unpublished Letters of Napoleon. 
Poems of Thomas Edward Brown. 
Prehistoric Arts and Crafts. 
The Poems of Bacchylides. 
Gardiner’s Protectorate. 
Mysteries of Animal and Bird Life. 
The Astronomy of Dante. 
Military Espionage in France. 
a es in ie Comanche East. 
trish University Question. 


Quiver,—Cassett. 6d. May. 


Some May Meeting Celebrities, Illustrated. F. M. Holmes, 
China ; a Land without a Sunday. Illustrated. Bishop F. R. Graves, of 


Shang hai. 
Illustrated. Prof, W. Garden Blaikie 


Dr. Guthrie as I knew Him. 
The Clothes of Bible Times. Illustrated. Sarah Wilson. 
2s. 6d. April. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose anp Sons. 
A Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa. Illustrated. Leader Scott.” 
The Ancient Church of Bosham. Illustrated. H. Elrington. 

Sculptured Norman Tympana in Cornwall. Illustrated. Arthur G. 


Langden. 
Primitive Anchors, Illustrated. ' J. Romilly Allen. 
Iilustrated. Reginald A. Gatty. 


How Fallen. 

Saint George.—E ior Srocx. 
Tolstoy’s “‘ What is Art?” John C. Kenworthy. 
John btn Political Economist. W. H. Silk. 


St. Martin’s-Le-Grand.—w. mn hase AND Sons. 
ril. 
From St. Malo to Monte-Carlo. J. Scott Stokes. 


April. 


ts. April, 


38. per annum. 


The Post Office and Athletics. Continued. Illustrated. Ernest A. May. 
H. C. Fischer. Illustrated. R. W. J. ) 
The Post Office in 1677. Continued. , 


Motor Mail Vans. Illustrated. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. May. 4 
The naar nga and Pirates of the American Coast. Illustrated. Frank R. 
tockton. 
The og and the Caymans. Illustrated. Robert W. Fenn. 
The Little Japanese at Home. Illustrated. Ida T. Hodnett. ci 


Saint Peter’s.—341, Srranp. 6d. May. 
Savonarola. Illustrated. Dr. William Barry. 
The Round Towers of Ireland. Illustrated." Dr, John Healy. 
Justin McCarthy ; Interview. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
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~ Welsh Queens of the May. 


School Music Review.—Novetio. 1d. May. 
in Both Notations :—‘‘ Merry May,” by Weber; ‘‘ The Hardy 

Peak: » « Hail to the Chief,” by Bishop: ‘* Sons of Britain,” by 
T. Facer. 

Science Gossip.—Simpxin, MarsHatt. 6d. April. 

British Infusoria, Illustrated. E, H. J. Schuster. 

‘After Darwin. G. W. Bulman. 

Orcadian Rambles. Continued. Robert Godfrey. : 

Coloration and Variation of British Extra-Marine Moll Cc d 
Arthur E. Boycott. 


Science Progress.—28, SourHAMPTON STREET, 38. April. 
The Phosphorus-Containing Substances of the Cell. Dr. T. Gregor 


Brodie. 
ulius Sachs. Prof. K. Goebel. 
iation and Dissociation. Prof. Holland Crompton. 
Recent Experiments in Hybridisation. F. A. Dixey. 
The Natural History of Igneous Rocks. Continued. Alfred Harker. 
The Hydrolysis and Regenerations of Proteins. F. Escombe. 
Secretion and Absorption of Gas in the Swimming-Bladder and Lungs. Dr. 


. S. Haldane. 
Oxidases or Oxidising Enzymes. Dr. J. Reynolds Green, 


. Scottish Geographical Magasine.—Eow. STANFORD. 1s. 6d, 
pril. 


The Material Growth and President Condition of the United States. With 
Diagrams. Henry Gannett. 
Along a Shan Road, Southern Shan States, Upper Burma, Wm. Sutherland. 
Antarctic Exploration. 
Scottish Review.—ALex. GARDNER. 


Korea and the Koreans. 
S. R. Gardiner’s Commonwealth and Protectorate. 


Morris, 
The Fall of Robespierre. J. G. Alger. 
The New Departure in British Humour. 
Satyr Drama and Euripides’ Cyclops. John Patterson. 
The Strife of Tongues in Belgium. Karl Blind. 
Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. May. 
Undergraduate Life at Wellesley. Illustrated. Abbe C. Goodloe. 
The Story of the American Revolution. Continued. Henry C. Lodge. 
In the Army of the Unemployed in the United States West. Illustrated. 
Walter A. Wyckoff. 
Strad,.—186, Fleer STREET. 
Antonius Stradivarius. Illustrated. 
Strand Magazine.—SouTHamrtTon STREET, SrrAND. 6d. April. 


A Corn Carnival in Atchison, Kansas. Illustrated. Arthur Harris. 
Mosquitoes and Horseflies; British Bloodsuckers. Illustrated. Grant 


n. 
From behind the Speaker’s Chair. Continued. Illustrated. H. W. Lucy. 
“Lewis Carroll” (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson). Illustrated. Beatrice 
Hatch. 
A Journey to Jerusalem, Illustrated. Sir George Newnes. 
Ferries. Illustrated. John C, Hodson. 


May. 
Ant-Hills, Illustrated. 
an Coe Kilos,” Paris ; a Fat Men’s Club. Illustrated. G. Megan and 


. Bril. 
Savage Cricketers. Illustrated. W. G. FitzGerald. 
From behind the Speaker’s Chair. Continued. Illustrated. H.W. Lucy. 


Battlefields. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. M. Dinorben Griffith. 
6d. May. 





4s. April. 
William O’Connor 


2d. May. 


* Sunday at Home.—s6, PaTeRNosTeR Row. 
George Miiller. Dr. Richard Glover. 
George Miller at Home. Illustrated. James Baker. 
New Italy ; the Story of a Transformation. Rev. Henry J. Piggott. 
Early Publications of the Religious Tract Society ; Retrospective Glances. 
Tiustrated, G. G. 
The Women’s Settlements of London. Continued. 
The Tombs of the English Queens. Illustrated. 
The late Thomas Walker. . 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. May. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


oo? Poem, ‘Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” Illustrated. J. Deane 
ilton. 
The Gospel in the Shiré Highlands, Africa. Illustrated. Miss A. 


Werner, 
Dr. Edwards'; the Bishop of St. Asaph. Illustrated. F,. E. Hamer. 
fetes Ferre; From the Land of the Lotus, Illustrated. Dr. James 
ells, 


Shakespeare ; Great Books. Continued. Dean Farrar 
Peterborough Cathedral. Concluded. _ Illustrated. 
Ingram. 
Temple Bar.—R. Bentiey AnD Son. 1s. May, 
Stniaephe Philippe Oberkampf, 1738-1815; the Patriarch of Jouy. H. M. 
‘oynter, 
The Jessamy Beau on the Stage. Marion Quekett. 
In the Hush of the Corn. Alfred W. Rees. 
Is 2. 


“Dean W. Clavell 





Incorrect Spelling ; Our Curse from Cadmus. Margaret B. Wright. 
Voyages. 
Beyond the Walls of Siena. M., E. Carr. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuart. 61. May. 


Princess Christian ; Her Home and Her Life Work. I!lustrated. 
arren. 

Down in a Coal Mine. Illustrated. Robin Phillips. 

My Experiences as a Chimney-Sweep. Illustrated. S. 

Is the Influence of the Pulpit declining? Symposium. 


Mary S. 


Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. 1s. April 15. 


Problems of Ethics. Concluded. Annie Besant. 

Notes on the Polyhedric Theory. -Arturo Sorio y Mata. 

Personality and Individuality. Bertram Keightley. 

“The Forgiveness of Sins” ; Another View. Anama Jiva. 

“« The Over-Soul” ; the Theosophy of Emerson. William T. James. 

The Dethroning of the ‘‘ Inanimate.” W. C. Worsdell. 

Notes on the Eleusinian Mysteries. G. R. S. Mead. 

The Comte de St. Germain in the ‘‘ Mitchell Papers.” Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
Some Thoughts on a Buddhist’s Manual of Meditation. J. C. Chatterji. 


Travel.—Horace MarsHatyt. 3d. April. 
Through Central Asia on the Russian Military Railway, by Woolrych 


Perowne. Interview. Illustrated. 
Our World’s ap Commission. Continued. Illustrated. John F. 
Foster, S. E. Lunn and F. H. Lowe, 
The Castle Steamship Line. Illustrated. Arthur P. Grubb. 
Mountaineering in the Andes. With Map and Illustrations. Edward 
Whymper. 
United Service Magazine,—13, CHArinc Cross. 2s. May. 


Developments of Naval War. Admiral P. H. Colomb. 

The Truth about the Home Battalions. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 

Reminiscences of a Midshipman in sngenese Waters more than Thirty Years 
Ago. Lieut. Vincent J. English. 

What the British Empire requires from Its Army. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke. 

Manceuvres of the XIV. German Army Corps, 1897. Col. A. E. Turner. 

The Alpini. Generale Giuseppe Perrucchetti. 

‘The French Army in the Ei Rteenth Century. Lieut.-Gen. Tyrrell, 

The Naval Strength of the United States from the American Point of View. 
Charles Sydney Clark. 

Battle Formations against Dervishes. Capt. E. Stanton. 

University Magazine and Free Review.—University Press 
1s. May. 

The Catholic Hell. 

Altruism on Trial. D. de Villiers. 

‘The Jews as Money-Lenders. Joseph McCabe. 

The Genesis of Idea. Dr. Robert Park. 

Richard Jefferies’s Book ‘‘ The Story of My Heart.” 

The Learning of a John M. Robertson. 

The “ Times ” of Daniel. E. A. Jelf. 

Marriage and Actresses. Alfan Laidlaw. 

Education and Spelling. E. Jones. 

Sensation and Force. W. Rix. 


Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteentu Street, New York. 
25 cents. April. 


Expression in Men’s Dress. Illustrated. E. Wood. 
The Fine Art of Whittier’s Poem ‘Telling the Bees.” 
Florence P. Holden. , 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.—26, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. 
pril. 


L. Winkworth. 


Lucian Wright. 


Illustrated. 


Dr. Pepusch ; a Pedantic Musician. Illustrated. R. Butterworth. 
Frederick W. Faber. Frederic Platt. - 
Popular Notes on Science. Illustrated. Dr. William H. Dallinger. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. May. 


Wanted ; an Imperial Minimum. W. S. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes ; a Forgotten Oxford Poet. 

The New Lunacy Bill. X. 

The History of the Forms and Migrations of the Signs of the Cross and the 
Su-Astika. Continued. J. F. Hewitt. 

G. de Molinari’s ‘‘The Grandeur and the Decay of War.” 
Farleigh. 

The Berlin Treaty examined in the Light of 1898. 

A eo Scene in the Long Parliament, 164r. Arthur W. Fox. 

The Bond of Empire. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

Practical Religion, from the Agnostic’s Point of View. Lawrence Lrwell. 

Men’s Women in Fiction. 


D. F Hannigan. 


E. Aus:ia 


Feasting at Funerals; Some Departing Scotch Burial Customs. James 
Dowman. 
Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. May. 
Canadian Curiosities, Illustrated. Wm. G, FitzGerald 
Earth-Pyramids. Illustrated. Robert Dubois. 
Mwanga, King of Uganda; the Strangest Monarch on Earth. Illustrated. 


Andrew Keighley. 
Picnics in Perak. Illustrated. Emily Howard. 
The Romance of the Mission Field. Illustrated. Frederick Burns. 
Across the Atlantic in an Open Boat, Illustrated. George H. Reeves 
- a Illustrated. M. E. Lindsay. 


The Platte High Line Canal; ‘‘the Miracle of Moses.” Illustrated. 
J. Morgan Davies. 
The Fiery Ordeal of Fiji. Illustrated. Maurice Delcasse. 
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Windsor Magazine.—Wakrp, Lock anp Co. 6d. April. 

The War Office; Its Work and Personnel. A Hilliard Alteridge. 
Some Circuit Customs. Illustrated. Michael Moscow. 
Hunting the Anemone. Illustrated. Edward Step. _ 
Count Agenor Goluchowski ; the Austrian rorga Minister, Illustrated 
Canada; the Imperial Heritage. Thlustrated. Ernest E. Williams. _ 
Madame Beatrice Langley, Violinist; Interview. Illustrated. Charles 

Cathcart. ; 
Travel or on Land and Sea. Ilustrated. C. O’Connor Eccles and F. 

Talbot. 


May 
Racing in Australia, Illustrated. Harry Furniss. 
County Cricket Grounds. Illustrated: George A. Wade. 
Lord Hawke, Captain of the Yorkshire Cricket Team; 
Illustrated. Owen Conway. 
American Authors of To-day. Illustrated. James Ramsay. — 
Canada ; the Imperial Heri Illustrated. Ernest E, Williams. 
oachim and His School. Illustrated. Mrs. E. Cawood. | 
Vith- Dr. Nansen in the North, by Lieut. Johansen ; Interview. 
Archibald Cromwell. 
Woman at Home.—z27, ParernosterR Row. 6d. May. 
The Peeresses of Great Britain. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
How to reject a Proposal.  Ilfustrated. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
Lady Jeune. Illustrated. ‘‘ Estella.”’, 


Interview. 


Illustrated. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Yachting Monthly Magazine.—143, Srranp. 1s, April. 


The Story of a 2}-Rater. Illustrated. Miss Barbara Hughes. 

How Skimming-Dishes are built. Illustrated. Linton Hope. 

A Cruise to Guernsey. Illustrated. F. S. Le Blanc Smith. 

Punts for the Thames Estuary and Elsewhere. Illustrated. 

A New Combination, Boat and Bicycle. Illustrated. 

Some Dutch Yachting. ‘Illustrated. J. Rennie Barnett. 

How We drifted to the Baltic. in a Seven-Tonner. Illustrated. Erskine 


Childers, 
The Modern Canoe. Illustrated. G. Umfreville Laws. 
3d. May. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsuHatt. 


Harry de Windt, and His Adventures in Klondike; Interview. 
ellesley Pain. ' 
The Rowton Houses ; the Cheapest Hotels in London, Illustrated. Percy 
L. Parker. 


Young Woman.—Horace Marsuatt. 


Mrs. Ernest Hart on the Secret of Health; Interview. 
Lawrence, 

The Factory Girls of London. _ Illustrated. 

Miss Dora Sigerson ; an Irish Poet. Illustrated. ; 

Mrs. Sowerby on the Gardening School for Ladies at the Botanic Gardens; 
Interview. _ Illustrated. ily Bingen. 


Illustrated, 


3d. May. 
Arthur H, 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemeine Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Uncveicu, Letezic. 
x Mk. per qr. April. 

‘The Dreyfus-Zola Case. E. U. ; 

‘The German Catholics and the German Protestant Churches. Dr. Rieks. 

Court Life in the Time of the Merovingians. Dr. W. Busch. 

The Convent of St. Lawrence in the Escurial. L. Hagemann. 

‘The Socialism of Aristocracy. Dr. L. Ziehen. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer, E1nsiepevn. 
Savonarola. Illustrated. H. Kerner. 
Scandinavia. Continued. Iflustrated. O. Hirt. 
Garden Beetles. Illustrated. T. Berthold. 
‘The 13th Century in the Light of Recent Research. K. Hellmund. 
Billerbeck and the Ludgerus Church. Illustrated. M. T. Scipio. 


Daheim.—Posrstrasse 9, Letezic. 2 Marks per gr. April 2. 
The a Gossner Mission in India. Illustrated. Hermann Dalton. 
‘The Pewit. Hlustrated. Professor W. Marshall. 


April 9. 
The Postry of the House. E, Muellenbach, 
The Earliest Biblical Pictures. — Prof. V. Schultze. 
pril 16. 
The Novels of Theodor Hermann Pantenius. H. von Zobeltitz. 
The Edict of Nantes, 1598. Prof. T. — 


23. 
King Albert of Saxony as a Soldier. Illustrated. 
The Castles.of the King of Saxony. Illustrated. L. Hollfeld. 


April 30. 
Father John of Cronstadt. With Portrait. E, von Der Briiggen. 
The Castles of King Albert. Illustrated. Continued. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, Recenssurc. 40 Pf. Heft 9. 


The Church of St. Blasius, Kaufbeuren. Illustrated. H. Wagner. 
‘The Mendicant Orders in the Thirteenth Century. Dr. A. Gottlob. 
The Birch-Tree, Dr, C. Berlage. 

Cairo. Illustrated, K. Zitelmann. 

Easter Church Services. Dr. Dreibach. 

1848 in Germany. Dr. J. M. Hohler. 


Aschaffenburg. Illustrated. J. Baierlein. 

1848. Continued. 

Princess Theresa of Bavaria as a Writer. 

Archbishop Komp of Freiburg, Baden. With Portrait. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devrscue Vervacs-AnsTact, STUTTGART. 6 Mks. 
per qr. April 

General Field-Marshal von Steinmetz. Gen. von Conrady. 

The Skull in Art and in Science. Prof. M. Benedikt. 

Conversations with Adolf Menzel. Ottomar Beta. 

Prince Bismarck and Count Paul Hartzfeldt. H. von Poschinger. 

Jules Claretie. Bruno Petzold. 

On the Track of the Microbe. Sir Edmund Verney. 

The Real Bastille. Continued. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 

New Series of Unpublished Letters by Beethoven, A. C. Kalischer. 

People—State—Language. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Millendorft. 

The Progress of the 0. Vice-Adm. Colomb. 


Deutsche ~nenmaediarr: <<" Paget, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
ri. 


50 Pf. Heft 9. 


Four Posms by Bacchylides. H. von Arnim. 

Gen. Enrico Della Rocca ; Memoirs of an Italian Veteran. P. D. Fischer. 
The English Aristocracy ; The Estate of the Duke of Bedford. W. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, Continued. Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 

Mani, Greece, and Its People. Prof. A. Thumb. 

Constantin Meunier. Willy Pastor. 

Sebastian Fischer’s “‘ Chronik.” G. Egelhaaf. 


Prof. Richard Semon’s Book ‘‘ In the Australian Bush.” H. von Horn. 


Deutsche Worte.—LancEGAssE 15, VienNnA VIII./r. 50 Kr. March, 

Before and After 1848. }. Lessner. oa 

The Agrarian Condition of Hungary. Dr. R. Krejcsi. 

Collectivism. Continued. Dr. Josef Ritter von Neupauer. 
Euphorion.—Carvt Fromme, Lerezic. 4 Mks. Heft 1. 


Forms of the Refrain in Poetry. 

Fischart-Studies. Continued. A. Hauffen. 

History of the Strassburg School-Comedy. A. Schmidt. 
Unpublished Poems, etc., by Abraham Gotthelf Kastner. 
Wieland’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Sun.” B. Seuffert. ; 
Karl Philipp Moritz and “‘ Anton Reiser.” Oskar Ulrich. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keit’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 3. 


The First German Parliament. Continued. Illustrated. Johannes Proelss. 
Watering Places. Dr. E. Heinrich Kisch. 
Jacob Stainer ; the Fiddle-Maker of Absam. Karl Wolf. 


Moritz Heyne. 


Heft 4 
The First German Parliament. Il!ustrated. Concluded. 
The Krailling Institution for Consumptives, near Planegg, 
Illustrated. Dr. F. May. 

The Old Seraglio, Constantinople. Illustrated. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 
Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition. Continued. F. Vogt. 

King Albert of Saxony’s Seventieth Birthday. Illustrated. 

Gesellschaft.—H. Haacxe, Leirzic. 75 Pf. Heft 7. 

Anti-Semitism in Germany. H. Lasvignes. 

. J. David. With Portrait. P. Wertheimer. 

foung Hungary. Prof. Béla Lazar. 
Symbolism in American Literature. 


Bavaria, 


A. von Ende. 
Heft 8 
Political Satire. Leo Berg. 
Parliament and Press; the European Areopagus. Christaller. 
Sudermann’s “‘ Johannes.” M. Kriele. 
Young Hungary. Concluded. 


Neue Deutsche Rundephan.—S.. FiscHer, Bern. 


i Kurella. 


1 Mk. 50 Pf. 


Modern Social Reform in England. 
Wagner’s Letters to Emil Heckel. Concluded. Karl Heckel. 
My Apprenticeship. Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

Max Klinger. F. Servaes. 


Nord und Siid.—Scuvesiscue Veracs-AnsTALt, BRESLAU. 


2Mks. April. 
Portrait of Theodor Loewe. ; 
Reminiscences of My Youth. Rudolf von Gottschall. 
Antoniz and Maximiliane Brentano as Worshippers of Beethoven. A. C. 
Kalischer. 

A Hundred Years of the Breslau Theatre. A. Weigert. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Georc Sticke, Bertin. 

s. 50 Pf. April. 

Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. Prof. E. Gothein. 
Hongkong. Prof. K. Rathgen. 
Arguing in a Circle. P. Cauer. 
How should a Story be written? Robert Hessen. , 
Can the Prussian Electoral System b: reformed? Prussian Judge. 
Austria and Prussia, 1859-66. Dr. Emil Daniels. 
The Maupassant Problem. Max Lorenz. 
Increase of Population and Military Strength in Germany. Dr. Kuczynski. 
Rejoinder to Dr, Kuczynski, Arthur Dix. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—HeEnrper, Freisurc, Bapen. 
10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann, April. 
The Catholic Social Movement in Switzerland. H. Pesch. 
Lamennais. Concluded. O. Pfilf. 
‘The Liturgical Vestments in the First Five Centuries. J. Braun. 
The Green Leaf and its Significance. J. Bock. 


The Cid in History and Poetry. Continued. A. Baumgartner. 
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Ueber Land und Meer.—Devtscue Vertacs-Ansratt, STUTTGART. 
1 Mk. Heft x0. 
‘The Manufacture of Auer von Welsbach Gas-Burners. Illustrated. F. Bendt. 
i the Woman Movement. R. Wulckow. 
1848 in Germany. Illustrated. L. H. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. With Portrait. 
The Richard Wagner Museum at Eisenach. Illustrated. W. Paetow. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srec.itzerstr. 53, 
BeRuin. 1 Mk. 25 Pf. April " 

From Cape Town to Bulawayo. Illustrated. F. Freiherr von d. Goltz. 
1848. Concluded. Prof. E. Marcks. 
Theodor von Bernhardi. 
Patriotic Badges. Illustrated. G. O. Winkel. 
The Berlin Theatres, Illustrated. 
The Scramble for the Heart of Africa. Dr. A. Charpentier. 


Ver Sacrum.—GeERLACH AND SCHENK, VIENNA. 10 Mks. per ann. 


Heft 3. 
Gustav Klimt. Illustrated. 
Symbolism a Century Ago. Dr. D. Huch. 
Heft 4. 


Art Criticism. W. Schélermann. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DevuTscHe-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
TUTTGART. 75 Pf. Heft 16. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. Illustrated. 
Ancient Greek Art. Illustrated. A. Wendt. 
Asiatic Turkey. Concluded. Illustrated. P. Lindau. 
Flying Machines and Balloons. J. Hofmann. 
Heft 17. 
Pictures and Frames. Illustrated. Dr. G. Lahnert. 
A Landsgemeinde in Trogen. Illustrated. J. C. Heer. 
Jan Szczepanik and Maximilian Plessner. With Portraits. 
Dr. Kreusner. 
The Schneeberg Railwa:. 


G. Klitscher 


Illustrated. R. E. Petermann. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique. 1. Rez DE L’ABBAYE, Paris. 2 frs. 
pril x5. 
Corporations. Continued. A. Nogues. ‘ 
The Engineering Dispute. Le Cour-Grandmaison. 
Professional Organisations and Their Representations. Abbé Naudet. 
The Social and Catholic Movements in France. H. Savatier. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Wit1AM Street, SrRAnb. 
20s. perannum, April. 

The French Army in 1898. Abel Veuglaire. 

The Experiences of a Doctor in Morocco. Dr. V. Herzen. 

Recollections of Gleyre. Concluded. F. Berthond. 

Adam Mickiewicz. Ladislas Mickiewicz. 


Correspondant.—14, Rue pe L’ApBave, Paris. 
Montalembert. E. Lecanuet. 

The Coup d’Etat of December 2, 1852, in France, and the Proclamation of 

the Empire. Bon de Barante. 

Suicide of Minots in Paris. Henri Joly. 

Tolstoy and the Réle of Art. E, Halp¢:ine-Kaminski. 

Marshal Davout. L. de L. de Labori=. 

= — and the Progress of Steam Navigation. Concluded. A. A. 

‘auvel, 


2frs. 50c. April ro. 


Apiil 25. 
The Sunday Question. Mgr. Turinaz. 
Graduated Taxation. Ch. Chesnelong. 
The Characters ina Novel. René Bazin. 
The Triple Alliance. Cte. J. Grabinski. 
Tammany and the Mayor of New York. A. Viallate. 


Humanité Nouvelle.—s, Impasse pe Béarn, Paris. fr. 25 c. March. 
Religion and Ethics. Leo Tolstoy. 

The Lyric Poetry of Henrik Ibsen. Vte. de Colleville and F. de Zepelin. 
Socialism and Syndi G. Sorel. 

Naturalism, Concluded. L. Bazalgette. 

The Woman of the Twentieth Century. Elizabeth Renaud. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue RicHextev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
April 15. 

The Paris Bourse and Monetary Reforms. Maurice Zablet. 

The Genesis of Capitalism. M. Rouxel. 

Protection and Free Trade. 


Ménestrel.—2 4s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. 30. 
Wagner’s “‘ Meistersingers.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue ve ’EcHAuDé-SAINT-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. April. 
The Poetic Movement in France. F., Vielé-Griffin. 
Intellect and Intellectual Life. J. de Gaultier. 
beonsciousness, R. de Gourmont. 
The Story of Don Juan. H. de Bruchard. 





April 3, ro, 17, 24. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Child Labour and Apprentice Law in Germany. 
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Die Zeit.—GinTuerGAsse 1, Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. April 2. 


The Vatican and the Chinese Policy of William II. 
The Finances of Italy. Prof. G. Fiamingo. 
Religion and Culture. L, Andreas-Salomé. 
The Development of German Music to the Middle of the 17th Century. 
K. Lamprecht. 
April 9. 
Hungarian Peasant Socialism. Dr. E. H. Schmitt. 
Austrian Exports. R. Rotheit. 
German Music. Continued. 
Verner von Heidenstam. H. Menkes. 
he Case of Hofrath Arthur von Scala. A. Loos. 
April 16. 
The Old Conservative Theory in the Labour Question. 
On Suicide. Dr. F. Eulenberg. 
German Music. Continued. 
The Spaniard in Cuba. J. W. Steele. 
April 23. 
Freedom of the Press in Austria. C. Junker. 
Dipauli, Andrassy, Lang. 
The . _ Conservative Theory in the Labour Question. 
Meyer. 
The Cubans. James W. Steele. 
Botticelli. R. Muther. 


Dr. R. Meyer. 


Continued. Dr. R. 


Zeitschrift fir Bacherfreunde. —Veruacex Ano Krasine, Lescezic. 
3 Mks. April. 


Modern Geman Title-pages of Musical Works. Illustrated. W. von zur 
festen. 

William Morris. Ilustfated. M. Sondheim. 

The Library of Johann Fischart. Illustrated. Prof. A. Hauffen. 

The Decoration of the Pages of Books. ur. 

New Book-Plates. Illustrated. K. E. Graf zu Leingen-Westerburg. 


MAGAZINES. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rve Saint Benoit, Parts. 
Giotto. Illustrated. Eugéne Muntz. 
St. Guilhem-le-Désert, France. Illustrated. R. Peyre. 
Mégots and Mégotiers of Paris. Illustrated. A. Honnorat. 
Barcelona. Illustrated. Georges Lainé. 
The Mules of Poitou. Illustrated. Gervais-Courtellemont. 
The Palais de Justice of Paris. Illustrated. P. Coutant. 
The Literary Movement in France. Illustrated. Léo Claretie. 
The Salon of Madame Girardin. Illustrated. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc WitttAM Street, STRAND. 
62 francs per annum. April r. 


J. K. Huysmans and his Work. I. F. Paulhan. 
On the Road to Klondyke. Mrs. M. Schaw. 
Felice Cavalotti. H.-Montecorboli. 
Charity. A. Elbert. 
France in Oceana. E, Watbled. 
The Part Played by Animals in History. E. Rodocanachi. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 

April 15. 
J. K. Huysmans and his Work. Concluded. F. Paulhan. 
On the Road to Klondyke. Concluded. Mrs, M. Schaw. 
The Youth of an Academic Prelate. G. Doublet. 
The French Navy and the Chamber. Commandant Chasseriaud. 
Holy Week at Havana. San Carlos. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 


Revue Nouvelle Internationale.—23, Bov_evarp Poissonnikre, 
Paris. 3 frs. 50c. Easter Number. 


tfr.60c. April. 


Portraits and Short Sketches of Eminent French Authors, etc. Illustrated. 


April rs. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued, Marie L. de Rute. 
The Salon. Gustave Haller. 
History in Contemporary Literature. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue ve Serve, Pris. 


The Association of Coopers of Morlaix. E. Brelay. 
Fiscal Control. M. de Sablemont. 
Profit-Sharing. Maurice Vanlaer. 
April 16. 
Fiscal Reform. M. de Sablemont. 


Continued. E. Asse. 


tfr. April zr. 


V. Brantz. 


Revue Blanche.—1, Rue Larritte, Paris. rfr. April 1. 


M. Bruneti#re’s Electoral Manifesto. P. Quillard. 
. K. Huysmans and Religion. R. de Gourmont. 
Jnpublished Letters, &c., of Napoleon I. Continued. P. Adam, 


Monde Economique.—76, Rue pe Rexnes, Paris. 80c¢. April 9. bsen, Continued. J. de Gaultier. ; 
King George of Greece and Greco-Turkish War. A. Martin. April 15. 
April 23. Louis Philippe. Théodore Duret. 


Taxation. The Spanish-American Conflict. Tarrida del Marmol. 


Ernest Brelay. 
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Revue Bleue,—F isHer Unwin, PATERNOSTER Sovare, 6d. April 2, 


The — of Paris in 1790. Si ond La: 

The Two Years’ Military Service. Concluded. Col. Patry. 
The Abolition of Slavery in a 

Unpublished Letters from Seal to ae d’Alzon. 
The French National Budgets, 1814-1897. Maurice Zablet. 
Suicide. Emile Faguet. 


The German Arm 
Unpublished Conraspendence of Lamennais. 


April 23. 
Irony. André Hallays. 
Jean Baptiste Hosten aut the Revolution of St. Dominique, 1802. 
d’Arjuzon. 


Revue Catholique des Revues.—r0, Rue CassetTE, Paris. 
75c. April 5. 
The Basque Language. L. Cauvez. 
Property. Caaen. A. de Guny. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, STRAND 
30s. per half-year. April 1. 


Michelet’s Roman Histo G. Boissier, 
Mundella and English Arbitration Councils. 


April x5. 


Continued, 


C. L, C. Grandmaison. 


Dumas Fils as Dramatic Author and Novelist. M. Spronck. 
The Theory of Energy in Animal Life. A. Dastre. 
Arthur Young and His Autobiographies. G. Valbert. 


April 15. 

The Struggle -between the Church and State in the 19th Century; the 
Restoration. E. Lamy. 

The Colonial'Army. Col. % Corbin. 

The Marquis de Rouerie and the Breton Conjuration. 

German Commerce. _R. G. Levy. 

Oceanography. J. Thoulet. 


Revue d’Economie Politique,—22, Ruz Sovrrior, Paris, 
20 frs. per annum, arch. 
The Economic Analysis of Profit-Sharing. Vaxveiler. 
The Post Office Savings Bank of Vienna. L, Walras. 
Social Legislation in 1897. brechts. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—18, Kinc Witt1Am Street, STRAND. 


7s. per. qr. April 2. 

The Educational Question. Illustrated. P. Strauss. 
Politics in Spain and Portu; A. Ebray. 
Photography in Colours. illustrated. . Vidal. 

April 9. 
Davos in Winter, Illustrated. D. Baud-Bovy. 
Russian Literature after Tourguéneff. _— M. Delines, 
Italian Politics, x Illustrated. A. Ebra 
Felice Cavallotti. Illustrated. L. Riotor. 

April 16. 
The Theatres in Paris. Illustrated. G. Geffroy. 
Don Juan in Literature. Illustrated. G. Kahn. 


G. Lenotre. 


The .Renewal of the Privilege of the Bank of France. Illustrated. 
. Hustin. 
April 23. 
The Valleys of Andorra. Illustrated. on d’Ireye, 
Anglo-Saxon Education. Illustrated. Sg pac 9 


The Monistic Conception of the Universe. F. Le Dantec. 
Revue Frangaise de I’Etranger et des Colonies.—)z, Rue ve LA 


Vicrorre, Paris. 2frs. April. 
The Hinterland of —— Pg Map. G. Demanche. 
Kiao-Chau, With Fauvel. 


The First Partition m7 “hina. * Montell. 


Revue Générale.—16, Ruz TREVRENBERG, BRUSSELS. 
12 frs. per annum. April. 
Germany. Illustrated. Ernest. Verlant. 
Russia and France. Charles Woeste. 
Catholic Policy in Belgium, rete Joseph Hoyois, 


Léon Ollé-Laprune. Fernand ps. 
The Dreyfus Affair. Cte. Ad. de Lisbery: Siri. 
Cyran de Bergerac and Sauinien de Bergerac. Philippe Malpy. 


Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Ruz Garanciire, Paris, soc. Aprilg. 


The Army and the Nation in France. H. Bérenger. 


oe ae ee April 26. 
The Situation in Germany, Concluded. B. Douay. 


Guts April 23. 
The Army and the Nation in France. Captain J. Caplain. 


Revue Internationale de Mashine.3, RveE Vienoy, Paris. 
20 frs. per annum. April, 1 


The Language of Music. E, Poirée. 
Musical Studies of the Sixteenth Century. Concluded. J. Tiersot. 
Chopin and Liszt judged by Robert Schumann. H. de Curzon. 


April 15. 
Wagner Literature in Germany. H. Gauthier Villars. 
Four Directors of French pers. Illustrated. L. Gallet. 
Church Music, Illustrated. E. de Soleniére. 


Mile. C. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Pants, 
1fr.25.c. April 5. 
The Influence of Woman on Humanity. Anna Lampériére. 
A Vacation Cruise in Asia Minor. G. Migeon. 
Gabriel Fauré. G. Serviéres. 
Fighting the Microbe. J. de Nittis. 
April 20, 
The Women of Colonial Times in America. Th. Bentzon, 
The Relations of Brothers and Sisters. C. Wagner. 
Dancing. Concluded. Victor du Bled 
Bakou. Mme. Stanislas Meunier. 


Revue du Monde Catholique,—76, Rue pes Saints-PéreEs, Paris 
2frs.50c. April. 

The Vendée Insurrection. Continued. Dom Chamard. 

Robespierre as Dictator. Bonnal de Ganges. 

Freemasons. Jules A 

The Lourdes Apparitions. Continued, J. B, Estrade. 

Religicus Education. L. de Sussex. 


Revue de Paris.—18, Kinc Witt1AM STREET, STRAND, 
60 frs. per annum. April r. 
Political Views. L. Bourgeois. 
Political Views, Denys-Cochin. 
Political Views. ¥ Jaures. 
Political Views. Poincarre. 


Alphonse Daudet. Continued. L. Dau 
The Germans at Constantinople. II. ras “Gaulis, 
Ap.il 15. 


The King of Rome. E. Pouvillon. 
Dramatic Impressions. Pierre Loti. 

Letters to a Foreign Lady. Balzac. 
Alphonse Daudet. Concluded. L. Daudet, 
Versailles. V. Margueritte. 

The Niger Business, 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.— 
3frs. April ro. 


The Past, Present, and Future of the ‘‘Grand Cercle Républicain,” 
M. Fournier. 

The Coming Elections in France. H. Audiffred. 

The Outgoing Deputies in France. A, Salles. 

Two Points of the Republican Programme of Legislative Elections in 
France. Concluded. L. Boudenoot. 


Revue des Revues.—12, AVENUE DE L’OpéRA, Paris. 
The Psychology of Hoaxes, Dr. Max Nordau. 

Men in Women’s Novels. F. Loliée. 

Monks and Monaster‘es. Illustrated. Comte de Chalot. 
Sculpture, &c., in Lard. Illustrated. east Coupin, 
Telelectroscope. Illustrated. Jacques 

The Literary Movement in Italy. Goes Tedd: Ugo Ojetti 
The Popular Literature of Modern Egypt. 

The Mecca Pilgrimages. Dr. L. —s 


—3, Rue pE Méziéres, Paris, 


tfr, Aprils, 


April 
Recent Progress in Medical anne Dr. J. Héricourt. 
Electoral Language. acy 
The Traffic in Italian Kildeea in in aii: Marquis R. Paulucci di Calboli. 
Vallgren and His Work. Illustrated. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 
— Lemaitre. Geor, nges Pellissier, 
npublished Letters o -_ J. Rousseau, 
The Evils of Scientific Research. Count Tolstoy. 
The Mecca Pilgrimages. Concluded. Dr. L. Caze. 
Revue Setentinique,—Pisank — PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. 
pril 2. 
The Increase of Nervous Diseases. Wilhelm Erb. 
The Flight of Birds, &c, Rodolphe Soreau. 
Apr 9. 
The Instinct of Defence in Animals, L. Cuénot. 
Telegraphy Without Wires. M. Dankwortt. 
April 16, 
Medical Research in Great Britain. William Osler. 
The Commercial Value of the Rhone. A. Sou!zyre. 
April 23. 
C. Lombroso. 
Continued. A. Souleyre. 


1 fr. 50c. 


Races and the Middle Ambient. 
The Commercial Value of the Rhone. 
Revue Socialiste.—78, Passace CuorseuL, Paris. 
The Partition of China. Paul Louis. 
Social Movements in Italy. Dr. N. Colajanni. 
The Ideal Family. Continued. E. Fourniére. 
The Socialists and the Social Parties in Austria. R. Marié-Oswald. 
Université Catholique.—Bu a AND OATES. 20 fis, per annum. 
E : April 15. 
Innocent V. at Lyons. R. P. Belon. 
The Réde of Cardinal in the Church, R. Parayre. 
The Concordat in France. Abbé Delfour. 
The Manitoba Schools Question. ‘‘ Observator.” 
Voix Internationale.—55, Rue Srévin, Brussets, 
Cavour, Dr. Carini Felice. 
Buddhism in Europe. Concluded. A, Laveille. 
Tsar Nicolas II. and His Court. Continued. B. 


April 15. 
Tsar Nicolas II. and His Court. i 


April. 


tfr. April 1 


Continued. 
F. Cadic. 


The Peace of Europe an! Russia and Amezica. 
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i THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via pi Rirerra 246, Rome, 
i 25 frs. perannum. April 2, 
Herodism in the Past and ages 
err we and Legislative Measure: 
a , Maeterlinck, Hall a Three “ Supernomini.” 


ie: fhe Statute and Oath of Prince aun , 
” The Hittite Pelasgians in Ital 
> The Chronol ro, the Apostle Paul. 
* The House Virgin at Ephesus. 


Nuova ole toma S. “ae 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 


tudies in Florentine Sculpture. . ated; 
ke and Japan. Gen. L. dal Verme. 
i: Goethe's Love-Songs. Prof. A, Zardo. 
” The Pretended Human Sacrifices in Italy, A. de Nino. 
” The Science of Population. C. ay ior 
ri © 
> The Paychological Origin of Leopardi s Pessimism. G. Sergi. 
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ssn AN ESSAY ON HEELS. 





tose. 
) Or all the places in the human body where we should 
i not expect to find disease, the heel would naturally 
e.”) H seem to head the list. The heel is built to stand on 
” and to walk with; it is a hard, foundational thing. 
* It is made to do a lot of work and endure no end of 


poe) | scraping and friction without giving any sign of sensi- 
; bility. It is not a point of the body which is apt to 
Part 2, 








i “catch” things. It never comes to the front socially, 
art3, |) ashandsome fingers and noses do, and artists are not 
ae : © apt to set any great store by it. A man may go 
















od | through a whole lifetime and never have any trouble 
the Som ( with his heel except it gets bruised or is bitten by a 
naby. ‘ snake or a vicious dog. Yet there is one complaint 
la Edge V7 which attacks a man’s heel, and, curiously enough, 
attacks it for the very reason that Nature has appar- 
tne. | 7 ently thought so little of it as to furnish it with a very 
t low and slow blood circulation. 
And, oh! my friends, when there is anything 
IRN ssi the matter with that humble portion of our 
» anatomy, how we are punished for the small esteem 
strated. |) with-which we have regarded it. A pedestrian with 
party til ; a crippled heel is, of course, completely done, and 
if Jesus," |) even a bicyclist with a sore heel will leave his wire 
horse in the stable until his heels are sound as his 
charming | ~ 

mats - toes, 
Now, please, let us read what Mr. McGregor has 
to say about his experience with a sore heel, and 
te » afterwards I will tell you what, in my opinion, ailed it. 
» “In March of 1895,” he says, “ my left heel be- 
L came inflamed and painful. I could scarcely hobble 
eMrairy \ about, and all day long was in pain. I kept on with 
nd “The | My work with difficulty, but at night was quite worn 
ts.” }out, and could hardly bear the pain. I went to a 
' I cctor, who recommended hot fomentations, but I 
‘got no relief, After months of suffering I read about 
— Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup and Pilasters. I 
Ce ital applied one of the plasters to the painful part, and as 
jay system was inflamed, I took Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
ife. according to the directions. I soon found great 
eries itlief, and after continuing the treatment for a fort- 
rusoe. | ight I was completely cured, and have not had an 
w.64 Vache or pain since that time. I have told many 
Persons of the cure, and you can publish this state- 
O, Ment as you think fit. (Signed) K. McGregor, 111, 


Gallowgate, Aberdeen, July 6th, 1897.” 


H 


What was it ailed Mr. McGregor’s heel, and how 
did Mother Seigel’s Syrup cure it? If we are able 
to answer this it will be a very important point 
gained. For here was our friend practically incapaci- 
tated for months by severe pain in an unpretentious, 
but exceedingly useful part of his body. The great 
Achilles died of a wounded heel, but Mr. McGregor 
does not attribute his trouble to an injury. If he had 
been hurt he would have told us so, and the entire 
case would have ‘been different. Now, if you will 
kindly follow me along while I talk a little while, 
perhaps we shall get some light on the subject by 
means of an illustration or two. 

Fancy a brook or stream of some width running 
through meadowland. When the stream runs straight, 
and with sufficient descent to give it an impulse, it 
never gets clogged up. On the contrary, where the 
ground is almost level and the stream proceeds with 
many turns and twists, some of them quite abrupt, it 
is sure to deposit in those corners much of the loose 
stuff, leaves and sticks, and such like, which floats on 
its surface. Or when the stream is comparatively 
narrow, you find the channel deeper and the water 
more rapid. Then, again, when it spreads out broad 
the water is shallow and slow and tends to form 
gravel or sand-bars in the middle, as you have often 
noticed. 

Now observe. The blood is a stream circulating 
constantly through the body by means of the arteries 
and veins. Indigestion or dyspepsia with torpid liver 
manufactures and throws into the blood a substance 
called uric acid. It is a very fine crystal, insoluble in 
water, hard as powdered glass, and a virulent poison— 
a very nasty and dangerous combination of qualities. 
It may set up inflammation anywhere, but is almost 
certain to do so where the circulation is retarded and 
small in volume. The tips of the ears, the old scars 
of wounds, &c., and the heel are among these places 
In plain Saxon the poison s#icks in the heel and sets 
up an acute inflammation which we call gout. That 
was Mr. McGregor’s malady. Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
drove the poison from his blood, righted his diges- 
tion, and set him on his legs again. Dear me, how 
simple and beautiful a puzzle is when you once come 
to understand it. 
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acked. A beautiful and 
ting present. Contents— 


12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 
12 Plates, 2 Cake 
Plates, 1 Slop, 14 Cream 
Jug. 40 Pieces. 
































For 19/- we will forward carriage paid (2/. extra Scotland or Ireland), this comple? 
Dinner Service in purest and finest semi-china (every piece warranted as such). Ls 
new design in Peacock Blue or Claret Brown. Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 
2 covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 complete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, a 
1 Butter Boat. If required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates fer 
8/. extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export we pay carriage to Engl 
port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fresh and bright from the potteries. a 

Our new Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous Illustrations of Te 
Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Services, is now ready, and will be sent to ar) 
address FREE to intending purchasers. Please mention Review of Reviews. Badge! 
and crested ware for schools, clubs, hotels, &. 


HASSALL & CO., Charles St., Hanley, (Staffordshire Potteries) F 
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Darlington 


a 
stions, ¢ S 
dud Gy Hair Producer, Restorer 
of W; | 
7 a and Dressing. 


it NO OTHER NEAR IT IN REPUTATION, MERIT, OR SALE. 


The British and Colonial Druggist in its issue of April 8th announces the result of a competition ~ decide which preparation for the hair has the 
_— sale. This competition, open to all Chemists and Druggists, and their Assistants, has placed 


EDWARDS’ ‘HARLENE’ for the HAIR 


AT THE TOP OF THE POLL 





ce 
‘CLE! 


“AM 


ee ey 


pe: : BwZTiaA GREAT MATORITYT. 
oved for 188, The British and Colonial Druggist says: ‘For the first place ‘Harlene’ received no le ss than 78 per cent. of the votes, considerably more 
bie rs /) | than three times those awarded for first place to all the other preparations put together.’ 
ems, 


enwel! Bui {| Edwards’ “Harlene” has for years enjoyed the HIGHEST REPUTATION. 
———.|,| The Chemists declare that it has the ; . LARGEST SALE. 

seer will Obviously it must possess the . ' ‘ . GREATEST MERIT. 

y using our The vote of the chemists is the same as the vote of the public, the UNIVERSAL VERDICT on EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” being that it is 


dt UNRIVALLED AS A PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR. 


and the f 
1/-, 2/6, and (Triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottlz, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World ; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders. 


; of work, 
| EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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P RE BUY FROM i 
THE MANUFACTURER INSIST wpon having your 


Middlomen’s Profits. FURNITURE Upholstered in 


WwW SCOTCH TWEEDS. 

Newest Patterns & Colours for Ladies & Gentlemen. 44 53 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, &c. 

Serges, Coatings, Trouserings. Large Patterns "Post Free. 

HEATHER MILLS CO., SELKIRK, SCOTLAND. (neGisTERED TRADE MARK ) 


GOOD, UNSH RINKABLE, The BEST SUBSTITUTE for LEATHER. 
Sanitary, Woollen, and Cotton med Equal in appearance and wear 


UNDERCLOTHING at HALF THE PRICE! 


For Ladies, Gentlenen, and Children, WRITE for NEAREST AGENT to 






















‘or all Climates. 
Low Cash Prices. we. E. PECK & CO., 
be +9 I M PROVE D Mention (INCORPORATED - 
trated List, KNITTED A: Ravisw or 8. BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 
Patterns Free, CORSETS. CS  oreviews. 





; Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Ra, Nottingham. 


reweEew RI TTERS 


FOR SALE, HIRE, OR EXCHANGE, 
AT HALF THE USUAL PRICES. 
CYCLES, HUMBERS, and SWIFTS at lowest prices. 


MACHINES PFPuURCHASED. 
MS. Type-written from 10d. per 1000 words. 1 100 Circulars, 4s. EASY TERMS. 


TAYLOR'S, 74, CHANCERY LANE, 


AND AT 61, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. Telegrams: “ Glossator,’’ London. Telephone No. 690, Ho/born. 
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A Leprary of 150 Booxs 
FoR A Pouno. 


The very cheapest and best thing going in the way of books—- 
especially for those who live out of the way of public libraries— 
is the Masterpiece Library of Penny Books. 


The Library originally contained about sixty volumes of the 
Poets, one hundred volumes of Novels, and twenty volumes of 
Books for the Bairns. Some dozen of these are now out of 
print. But one hundred and fifty volumes—each of which 
contains as much printed matter of poetry and fiction and 
children’s picture-book as is to be found in many books published 
at 2s. 6d., or even 6s.—may be supplied in a Bookcase (the size 
of which is 15} ins. by 162 ins. by 54 ins.) for 20s. No such 
collection has ever been offered before at the price. 






PHOTOGRAPH OF A 20s. 
CASE OF ‘‘ MASTERPIECES.”’ 


N.B.—In order to avoid disappointment, intending purchasers 
should send in their orders as early as possible, as only a limited 
supply. of cases is kept in stock. 





Send Postal Order for 20s. to the 
MANAGER—“* REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 
NorroLk STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


OFFICE, 





MASON’S 


KILLCORN 


Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c., 
Price 1/- a4 bottle, or post p say from the 
3 Guildford Street, Leeds. 


The Only Painless 
Corn Cure. 


Never 
known to 
















HARRIS »° COMPANYS 
IG bea “ih 



















“*This Cake is delicious, whose is it, Mamma!"’ 
‘“‘Why, Harris & Co.’s, of course, my dear.”’ 


HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


A Table Delicacy, Guaranteed Absolutely Pur 


wee 


4 OF ¢ GROCERS ¢ EVERYWHERE ¥ 


ern 


















we 


Price List and name of nearest Agent, on application to 


HARRIS AND COMPANY, 
Bryanston Cake Factory, London, W. 


SOUTHALL *™" BOOTS | 













NO SEAMS, Sample Pair SIMPLE, 
NO LACES. 12/G INGENIOUS and 
NO BUTTONS. (carriage free). EFFECTIVE. 





Made to measure of either Black or Tan 
Calf. Splendid quality. Excellent finish. 


PRICES FROM 
128. Gd. to £2 2s. 
On receipt of Postcard Catalogue vent free to any address. 
Give measurement over sock in inches in places shows 
on Fig. with usual size worn, er send 

boot by Parcels Post. 


State whether na rrow, medium or broad to. 
Send P. O. direct to the makers— 


SOUTHALL & (0. 


_ Dept. J., KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS 


EVERY HOME 


is BEAUTIFIED by 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


4ND 


PHOTOGRAYURES 


after 
Celebrated Pictures, 
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Illustrated 
Catalogue 


BERLIN PHOTO CO., 
33) NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











== MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND. ART, -* 
° MONTHLY SIXPENCE. a 





Its columns are contributed to by world-famous scientific men and many well-known Educators of the day. 
It contains the most recent papers in all the principal departments of Science and Arts, embracing 


' ASTRONOMY, NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
‘MICROSCOPY, GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, -MINERALOGY, 
ELECTRICITY, ARCHAZOLOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, BIOLOGY, ANCIENT ART, 

CORRESPONDENCE, BOOK REVIEWS, and CHESS. 


ch. Number Profuse Iitustrated with full- PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES of objects claaone. 
» OF Drain? Ce Oe te eS Poe 2 Pi es 


Athenawm says : :— This excellent and well-known periodical. .., . The articles are all fom the pes 6 stor p 
hw of Reviews says :—“ KNOWLEDGE continues to hold its place as a popular scientific periodical.” - 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
OFFICE—LONDON:: 326, HIGH HOLBORN; AND oF ALL Booxssutens, 


Post Free, Ss. (to all parts of the World) 











CEDRIC CHIVERS’ - 
RO-FLEXILE BOOK 


S i. (PROTECTED BY THREE PATENTS). “As 
a7 FOR LIBRARIES, CHOIRS, SCHOOLS, AND FOR 


, or send old 


or roe ALL BOOKS MUCH IN USE... 


ymakere= 2 . 
& C0. We _. . STUDENTS’ BOOKS, BUSINESS BOOKS. 


~ [fn use in 300 PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


his Binding is quite. flexible. in use, neat in appearance, cheap, and so strongly 


i that it is. guaranteed to last. as long as the paper leaves of the book. 
per. cent. is saved during the life of a much used ‘book if the extra cost is 
ed of purchasing it bound from the sheets in Duro-flexile. _ 


SEND: FOR CATALOGUES OF BOUND BOOKS. 
(CBDEIC CHIVERS, BATH. 
* aes 10, pacssecce Street, London, W.C. . 








Author 


F.R-S.E., &c., states :— “Ht 
the richest in flesh-form 
> and énergy < producing 
: stituents,” and adds, “ 
: is no better Food.’ ei 


Bn cate eee nn 











A NTED PURE. 


aN WZ 
: au srate Polis’ 


iTISH STARCH HB In Packets.orasa Paste inl 
iT IS THE re 








‘ORDINARY siz, 7 6, EXTRA LARGE) 


10/6 Te? i Peet rgen 1616) 


iy a spbccmmamnng 9 Has Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, ify mc gie ares ay Ink to. the Pen can be Regulated with the Greate 
olished Vulcanite, Handsomely Enchased, fitted with Special Barrel Pi Ar tee Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 
Ascthe “MOTTA BENEH” SIr°w LO o EL EM OLE: (Patented.) 
é _ The Stylo may be considered the HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING FNSTRUMENTS, as it is am ready for use 
without adjustment, and:inay bz casried-in.any CPE ra Os. 














= BLUE | Best RELIS 


_UNSIST ON NIXEY’S. 


AUP T u R = Cheapest Sauce ia tne Wot 


PATENT TRUSS for the RADICAL CURE of RUPTURE| | A teaspoonful in your basin of Soup is 4) 
shusl a © oc, spans ‘REMEDY. _vellous improvement, and with your Fie 


MP ATKINSON. Ht may ans and Testimonigls on receipt of aawed address. St k ly deli 

i. F, ATKINSON & Co., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. ~ | or Steak it i e 

LY Truss Worn and: Ravimepiléd' ly SIR ANDREW oLaRK, it is simp fe icious 
Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. . ON rn erney 


; ; ; _, Sold in Bottles, 6d., is., & 2s. e 
g CURE p ‘ Proprietors: ~~ 
: : fea __} GOODALL, BACKHOUSE ; & CO., 














Printed by "WattsAm “G ” WanusaM Cr ‘Clowes AND AND Sons, Limite, Stamford | Street- and Ch 
’ . HORACE MARSHALL AND. SON, at-125, Fleet Pn C.—May, Fb, 





